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THE SECOND CONGRESS AND THE PRINCIPALITIES, 


THE goons occasion is probably the 
first during the history of the last 
half century, in which Russia has 
been found openly and immediatel 
faithless to the engagements whic 
she has contracted at the close of a 
considerable war. This circumstance, 
far from being produced by any an- 
tecedent spirit of fidelity on the part 
of her government, springs from the 
fact that at no other period has she 
been compelled to an acceptance of 
terms so hostile to her political de- 
signs, and so repugnant to her mili- 
tary traditions. er astuteness, in 
truth, had previously come to the 
help of her morality. This observation 
remarkably applies to the share 
which she possessed in the French 
Revolutionary war. Even her peace 
with England, after the battle of 
Copenhagen in 1801, and her peace 
with France, after the battle of Aus- 
terlitz in 1805, were not attended by 
degrading conditions. On the latter 
occasion only did her arms suffer in 
reputation. In 1807 her diplomac 
contrived to turn the defeat of Fried- 
land to such happy account, that the 
peace of Tilsit, by which that cam- 
paign was concluded, opened to her a 
prospect of almost unlimited con- 
quest in the East. And when her 
next and last struggle with Napoleon 
broke forth in 1812, we all remember 
the effectual retribution which she 
segesee on France, both by treaty 
and by arms, for the invasion of her 
territory and the burning of her an- 
cient capital. 

The same remark applies to each 
of the three great treaties which she 
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concluded with the Ottoman Porte 
during a similar period. The treaty 
of Bucharest of 1812, the treaty of 
Akerman of 1826, and the treaty of 
Adrianople of 1829, were simply so 
many advances of dominion upon the 
shores of the Black Sea. The diffi- 
culties which then occasionally at- 
tended the accomplishment of the 
hard terms enforced by Russia upon 
Turkey became occasions of magnifi- 
cent philippics by the former power, 
inveighing against the want of faith 
and honour alleged to be exhibited 
by the Porte. And although no go- 
vernment could have displayed a 
more signal dereliction of the obliga- 
tions which it accepted than Russia 
herself in the subsequent rela‘ions of 
the two states, yet these derelictions 
were purely of an insidious charac- 
ter, and the Court of St. Petersburg 
contrived to carry out the terms that 
it had extorted by the sword with at 
least an outward show of justice and 
moderation. Hence the relations of 
Russia to her opponents are now 
without a precedent ; and thus it has 
probably happened that an undue 
confidence has been reposed in her 
fulfilment of the obligations which 
she contracted in the Treaty of 
Paris. 

It may be useful, in the first in- 
stance, to revert to the terms of the 
peace, and to glance at the general 
principle and object which it recog- 
nised. This treaty did not aim to be 
a treaty of conquest, but to bea 
treaty of reconstruction. It aimed 
merely to restore the balance be- 
tween Russia and Turkey—not to 
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give to Turkey the preponderance of 
which it had divested Russia. The 
modifications in the status quo ante 
bellum were consequently simply 
such as the security of Turkey and 
the freedom of commerce demanded. 

By the terms of this treaty, mu- 
tual restitution of territory conquered 
in the war was agreed to without a 
single exception. Thus the Russians 
surrendered Kars, and the Allies 
evacuated the territory of which 
they were in occupation in the Cri- 
mea. Even the Asiatic frontier was 
to remain substantially as hereto- 
fore. The changes effected by the 
treaty were three-fold—they were 
military, political, and commercial. 
The first of these was accomplished 
in the stipulation which provided 
that no “ military-maritime arsenals” 
should be re-established on the 
shores of the Black Sea—although a 
controversy arose as to its application 
to the Sea of Azoff, and to the Port 
of Nicolaieff. The second, or political, 
class of changes referred to the future 
government of the Moldo-Walla- 
chian Principalities, and to the civil 
rights to be guaranteed to the Chris- 
tians of Turkey Proper. As, how- 
ever, the latter of these questions 
was specially exempted from the 
jurisdiction or interference of foreign 
powers, the government of the Prin- 
cipalities became the only “ political” 
question of an international character 
raised by the treaty. This subject 
will absorb its full share of our at- 
tention. Finally, the third, or com- 
mercial, class of changes involved at 
once regulations of customs in the 
Russian and Turkish ports of the 
Black Sea, and the question of the 
new Bessarabian frontier demanded 
of Russia in the Congress, from com- 
mercial rather than from territorial 
considerations, and with the view of 
excluding Russia from all communi- 
cation with, or authority over, the 
mouths of the Danube. Hence, as 
we all know, has arisen the double 
question of the New Bolgrad, and of 
the Isle of Serpents. 

We are entitled to say of this 
treaty of peace, that its provisions 
were in principle just, and even ad- 
mirable. We may fairly add that 
whenever existing difficulties are re- 
moved, it will present a mighty 
scheme for the renovation of the 
East, These considerations, how- 
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ever, must not blind us to two prac- 
tical defects in its character, which 
are mainly the cause of the obstacles 
which have presented themselves to 
its accomplishment. We refer, first, 
to the actual process by which it was 
arranged, either in the treaty itself, 
or by an understanding ancillary to 
it, that the concessions therein made 
in theory should be carried out in 
fact. We refer, secondly, to the ig- 
norance of the geography of the 
East under which the terms of peace 
were settled. 

In regard to the former, we advert 
more particularly to the manner in 
which the evacuation of the con- 
quered territory was pursued on 
either side. The obliquity and posi- 
tive unfairness of this arrangement 
cannot have failed to have struck the 
most thoughtless reader of the news- 
papers. We were ourselves three 
thousand miles from the seat of war, 
France was nearly two thousand—by 
water ; and by water all our troops 
and stores and artillery had gone. 
Russia, on the other hand, was fight- 
ing, at the close of the war, exclu- 
sively on her own territory, so far as 
hostilities in Europe were concerned ; 
and the army of Mouravieff in the 
Pashalic of Kars was in direct and 
close communication with the Rus- 
sian frontier. Austria, meanwhile, 
stood in precisely similar relations— 
her army in Moldavia and Wallachia 
was but the advanced corps of her 
Hungarian forces ; and the retroces- 
sion of her rule within her hereditary 
dominions would have formed the 
work of a few weeks only. If, there- 
fore, any difference were to have 
been made in the relative evacuations 
of the territories agreed to be sur- 
rendered by the peace, it is clear that 
the Austrians and the Russians 
ought to have first complied with the 
prescribed terms: the French next, 
and ourselves in the last instance. 

This natural order of compliance 
with the terms of the treaty was, 
however, directly inverted. England 
was the first to. withdraw; France 
followed in the track ; and when all 
our positions in front of Sebastopol 
had been restored to the possession of 
our former enemy, the Russian army 
of Bessarabia was_ still upon the 
Danube; the Russian army of Tiflis was 
still at Kars ; and the Austrian forces 
were fixed as firm as fate in the Princi- 
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palities. The question began, there- 
fore, to be asked,—what, if Austria 
and Russia refused to move, should 
we have gained by war? We had 
destroyed Sebastopol, indeed,—and a 
magnificent achievement we had 
gained—but beyond this all our re- 
constructive policy presupposed a cer- 
tain degree of good faith on the part 
of Russia. We desired pre-eminently 
to restore freedom of commerce to 
the Black Sea. If Russia would not 
give up the territory in Bessarabia 
ceded by the terms of peace, what 
would become of the free navigation 
of the Danube? And if she gave the 
lie to her solemn territorial engage- 
ments, what expectation could we 
cling to for a fulfilment of her under- 
taking to foster the commerce of 
foreign nations in her own legitimate 
ports ? 

This reliance on the good faith of 
a power so recently assailed by arms 
for the grossest abrogation of politi- 
cal morality, indicated a singular 
change of opinion in regard to the 
policy of Russia, from the time when 
that government was declared by 
Lord John Russell, two years pre- 
viously, “to have exhausted every 
form of falsehood.” The truth re- 
mained to be evinced, that the stock 
of Russian duplicity was by no 
means at an end; and that as it was 
called into action to prevent the co- 
operation of the Western Powers in 
behalf of Turkey, so it was again to 
be resorted to with the view of pre- 
venting the accomplishment of the 
terms which that co-operation had 
theoretically enforced. 

In order, however, fully to appre- 
ciate the Eastern question in all its 
bearings, as it has presented itself 
from the conclusion of the Peace of 
Paris to the present time—a period of 
nine months—it is necessary to give 
prominence to the anterior question 
of the Austrian occupation of two 
trans-Danubian Principalities. Into 
the original wisdom of that policy we 
do not propose now to enter at length. 
The arrangement was clearly effected 
under immense difficulties ; and it was 
one in tvhich eventual interests were 
sacrificed to immediate necessities. 
The forces of the Allies when the 
Crimean expedition was first designed 
were deemed insutficient—even un- 
der the misconceived extent of the 
Russian military strength—for the 
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double work of protecting the line of 
the Danube (or that of the Pruth), 
and of conducting the siege of Sebasto- 
pol. Ifthe combined forces had relied 
upon the importance of their opera- 
tions in the Crimea, for a combina- 
tion of the Russian strength in that 
quarter, the Russians might have in- 
directly relieved Sebastopol by a sud- 
den triumph on the Danube. The 
only means of being armed at all 
points were those of calling the Aus- 
trian forces into play, in the charac- 
ter of auxiliaries to the Western 
Powers: and the only means, again, 
of gaining their assistance were those 
of granting to them the military oc- 
cupation of the post of defence in the 
Principalities, while the Allies them- 
selves took the post of attack in the 
Crimea. What, therefore, formed un- 
doubtedly a species of strategic neces- 
sity, it may seem hard to designate as 
a political blunder. 

But be this as it may, it is clear 
that a territory of considerable ex- 
tent, and containing a population of 
between five and six millions, was 
surrendered to the Austrian military 
rule without any express stipulation 
for its restoration on the conclusion 
of peace, and without any such ar- 
rangement in the Treaty of Paris 
itself. There was, no doubt, an im- 
plied contract, invincible in its moral 
force, that this territory should be 
given back to Turkey immediately on 
the attainment of the temporary ends 
for which it had been designed. We 
have, however, lately witnessed the 
facility with which such a stipulation 
may be evaded, on even plausible 
grounds, until it becomes difficult to 
assign a period at which the execu- 
tion of the terms of the peace can be 
calculated to take place. 

When, therefore, peace had been 
concluded on the 3lst of March last, 
and the Allied forces of Great Bri- 
tain, France, and Turkey, had been 
withdrawn from the Russian ter- 
ritory in their occupation—there ob- 
viously remained three immediate 
questions of international concern to 
be settled, forming the basis of the 
new system of affairs in the East of 
Europe. These were—/irst, the ces- 
sion by Russia of the territory, both 
in Europe and Asia, which she had 
agreed to yield; secondly, the sur- 
render on the part of Austria of the 
Danubian Principalities ; and thirdly, 
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the establishment of a new and semi- 
independent form of government for 
those two nationalities. This, we 
say, formed the basis of the arrange- 
ment shadowed forth in the treaty. 
The superstructure to be raised upon 
this basis was more gradual and less 
definite. Among the ulterior arrange- 
ments falling within this head, were 
the River and European Commis- 
sions for the commerce and naviga- 
tion of the Danube ; the undertakings 
of the Russian government for the 
abolition of existing restrictions upon 
commerce, and the like. All these 
elements of the new system we have 
characterised as an indefinite super- 
structure, both because their exact 
terms and character could not be pre- 
scribed or ascertained, and because it 
was not designed that they should be 
brought immediately into force. These 
questions we shall scarcely find space 
to discuss; and the three anterior 
questions forming the basis of the 
projected arrangement now justly 
claim an exclusive hold upon the 
public mind. 

We propose, therefore, to deal with 
these three subjects in a certain de- 
gree scriatim. 

Before the difficulties now pre- 
sented by the questions of Bolgrad 
and Serpents’ Island began to be 
seriously entertained, it was generally 
understood that the Austrian and 
Russian evacuations were recipro- 
cally dependant each upon the other ; 
and that the two governments were 
either playing into each other’s hands, 
or that Austria had stronger grounds 
for the insincerity of Russia than 
what, in that period of the negotia- 
tion, had transpired. It is remarka- 
ble, indeed, to notice the change 
which has pervaded public opinion, 
not only in this country but in 
Europe generally, in regard to the 
conduct of Austria, during the last 
three months. During the summer 
the indignation against that power 
was extreme. She was held up as 
reaching in point of encroachment 
what Naples reached in point of do- 
mestic cruelty. Her military domi- 
nion extended from the frontiers of 
the two Sicilies nearly to the shores 
of the Black Sea. At once the Papal 
legations and the Principalities were 
hers ; nothing but her own will or a 
Evropean war could effect their sur- 
render to their rightful sovereigns ; 
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and it was thought to be a question 
whether France and England might 
not have to redress, as against Aus- 
tria, that balance of power which 
they had just saieael as against 
Russia. 

The apparent circumstances of the 
case at least were these :-—Russia de- 
layed to evacuate Southern Bessa- 
rabia because Austria delayed to 
evacuate the Principalities ; and 
Austria postponed the evacuation 
of the Principalities because Rus- 
sia postponed the evacuation of 
Southern Bessarabia. This political 
see-saw, proceeding ostensibly from 
reciprocal jealousy, possessed in re- 
ality much of the character of a 
secret understanding between the 
two powers. It was obvious that 
such a pretext might delay a settle- 
ment of the question quite indefi- 
nitely. 

It is not yet publicly known what 
were the motives which served to 
dissever Austria from this obvious 
tendency towards a Russian alliance ; 
nor indeed can it even now be conti- 
dently said whether that tendency be 
extinct or merely dormant. But it 
is clear that the further development 
of Russian designs upon the Danube 
has fully awakened the old jealousy 
of the Muscovite at Vienna. In all 
probability, the definite scope thus 
given by Russia to her violation of 
the terms of peace, in her claim upon 
the new and almost unknown Bol- 
grad,—which she now asserts to be 
the chief town of that name—may 
have had the effect of forming the 
alliance which now exists between 
the Courts of London and Vienna. 
It is true that we are without any as- 
surance whether any definitive ar- 
rangement may have been entered 
into by the Austrian government for 
the evacuation of the Principalities. 
But it is not less certain that, in the 
present attitude of the question, no 
politician in the interest of Great 
Britain can desire to withdraw an 
Austrian army at present in our al- 
liance, and thus to leave unoccupied 
by an adequate force a territory 
which the troops of Russia encom- 
pass both from the north and from 
the East. It is thus that the grievance 
of Austrian occupation has been 
withdrawn from the immediate topics 
of the day ; and it is curious to ob- 
serve how completely the relations of 
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Austria have become shifted, as be- 
tween Russia and the Western 
Powers. If the Austrian government 
agree to withdraw from the Princi- 

lities as soon as the Russian army 
is withdrawn from the Danube, all 
will go well so far as they are con- 
cerned. If, however, it should un- 
happily prove otherwise, the reor- 
ganization of those states will be a 
matter of further difficulty. 

We now proceed, theretore, to the 
question of the Russian evacuation. 

1.—The only Turkish territory of 
which the Russians were in posses- 
sion upon the conclusion of the peace, 
formed a very insignificant part of 
the territorial question involved in 
the treaty. In this instance, how- 
ever, they manifested a determination 
to infringe a leading principle of in- 
ternational law in dis mantling the 
fortresses which they evacuated. Here 
was an ample and clear indication 
that Russian policy had undergone 
no such alteration as it was common 
to ascribe to it. A new theory 
sometimes brings no change in an 
old practice. Having thus set at de- 
fiance one of the first principles that 
regulate the intercourse of states, ac- 
cording to the concurrent testimony 
of every publicist, the next act of 
the Court of St. Petersburg was a 
fulmination against the whole policy 
for which the Allies had taken up 
arms only two years before, in the 
shape of a circular signed by Prince 
Gortschakoff. This document, it will 
be remembered, issued at the very 
moment when Lord Granville and 
Count de Morny were representing 
their sovereigns at Moscow, on a 
mission expressly calculated to efface 
the memory of the recent war. 

When these demonstrations be- 
came so rapidly succeeded by a full 
development of the Russian claims 
upon Serpents’ Island and New Bol- 
grad, it became clear that Russia was 
far from indisposed to provoke a re- 
currence of the war, provided she 
could effect a change in the relations 
of the military powers. In this, 
however, she for once committed a 
signal diplomatic blunder. For, in 
sacrificing every other consideration 
to the attainment of a majority in 
the Congress of the Seven Powers, 
she was forced to conciliate Sardinia 
in a degree which brought the doubt- 
ful friendship of the Austrian go- 
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vernment to the verge of positive 
hostility. Relying upon Prussia as 
her fidus Achates, and gaining the 
suffrage of the Court of Turin, a sue- 
cessful intrigue with the half-Polish 
Minister of Foreign Affairs at Paris 
seemed sufficient to enable her to 
carry her views in the Congress 
against Great Britain, Austria, and 
Turkey. The impolitic activity with 
which this daring scheme was set on 
foot consolidated the alliance of the 
three last-named powers so firmly, 
that Austria and Lord Palmerston 
for once became friends, and Tur- 
key lent her sanction to the con- 
tinuous occupation of the Principali- 
ties by Austria. To the unflinching 
firmness of these three powers we 
may partially refer the subsequent 
approximation of the French policy 
to our own. 

The real merits of the controversy 
upon which the question of peace or 
war has actually been turning are, 
however, very partially understood. 
The territorial question referring to 
Bolgrad, and the maritime question 
relating to the Isle of Serpents, are 
distinctly different. The former is 
essentially one of fact, the latter par- 
tially a question of law. But the 
fact and the law are nevertheless 
equally clear. 

The Bolgrad question is capable of 
solution at once by direct circum- 
stance and by indirect inference. It 
is now oflicially admitted by the 
Russian government itself that the 
ditticulty experienced by members of 
Congress in deciphering the maps 
brought by Count Orloff from St. 
Petersburg, induced them finally to 
adopt the last French map of Turkey 
and Russia, published by the govern- 
ment at Paris. The testimony of 
that map is conclusive against the 
Russian claims. 

We take the following statement of 
the line of frontier prescribed by 
the Treaty of Paris from a map of 
the province of Bessarabia, specially 
published some years ago by the go- 
vernment at St. Petersburg. It was 
published before the Russian govern- 
ment had any view of distorting Bes- 
sarabian geography. We select this 
testimony in preference to the maps 
of Arrowsmith and others, which 
perpetually conflict with each other. 

Three great difficulties have, in 
our view, caused the lamentable ig- 
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norance that hasprevailed in Western 
Europe with regard to the geography 
of this quarter. In the first place, 
the province of Bessarabia, from the 
successive dominations that it has 
undergone, the effects of which have 
scarcely in any instance died out, 
possesses two or even three names for 
nearly every town or village that it 
contains. In the second, during the 
forty-four years that have intervened 
since the peace of Bucharest (1812,) 
it has been in Russian hands ; and if 
we refer to the numerous books of 
travels on the Lower Danube that 
have been written during that period, 
we shall find that, while they nearly 
all treat of Moldavia and Walla- 
chia, scarcely one of these travellers 
was adventurous enough to pene- 
trate to the Russian side of the Pruth. 
Thirdly, the extraordinary conflict be- 
tween different geographers as to the 
inland waters of Bessarabiamay arise 
from the fact, that the lakes and 
estuaries of that province partake 
largely of the character of lagunes, 
ont present consequently very dif- 
ferent aspects in different seasons of 
the year. 

Following, therefore, the geogra- 
phical authority to which we have re- 
ferred, the line of frontier first includes 
all the lakes on the sea-board of the 
Euxine. The terms of the article defi- 
ning the frontier are in substance— 
“thatthe boundary shall be drawnfrom 
the sea to the Akerman Road, at a dis- 
tance of one kilometre north of the 
Lake of Bourna Sola; that it shall 
thence follow the Akerman Road to 
the River Yalpuck, though passing 
to the south of Bolgrad ; that it shall 
ascend the Yalpuck to the heights of 
Saratsika ; ml that it thence be ter- 
minated by a line drawn from Sarat- 
sika to Katamori on the Pruth.” 

Between the mouths of the Danube 
and the mouth of the Dniester several 
lakes, of which that of Bourna Sola 
is the most northerly, intervene. 
These lakes, erroneously marked as 
estuaries in some of our maps, are 
in fact similar to those on the French 


coast of the Mediterranean, near 
Montpellier. It was the object of 


the treaty, in order to deprive Russia 
of all proximity to the Danube, even 
along the sea-board, to include these 
Jakesinthe Turkish territory. Thefron- 
tier, herefallinginto and following the 
Akerman Road, runs from this point 
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nearly parallel with an ancient wall, 
now in ruins, and which has given 
occasion to some ludicrous errors in 
this country. It has not only been 
termed “ the Roman wall,” although 
its Roman origin is quite hypotheti- 
cal, but even “ Trajan’s wall,” which 
is in Bulgaria and forms the southern 
boundary of the Dobrutska! The 
confusion probably arises from the 
“via Trajana,” which the frontier 
bisects near Bolgrad. 

The line of frontier was, in our 
view, dictated by several concurrent 
considerations, of which three were 
ancillary to the main object of re- 
straining Russia from the Danube. 
In addition to that of retaining in 
Turkish hands the lakes on the sea- 
board of Bessarabia, to which we 
have already adverted, there was the 
still more important consideration of 
fencing off the inland lakes and es- 
tuaries which communicated more 
or less directly with the river. It 
was with this view that the Ak- 
erman Road, which runs nearly at 
right angles with, and immediately 
to the north of, these lakes, was 
fixed as the boundary of the two em- 
vires, so far asthe Val de Trajan. 

his formed the second of these 
ancillary objects. The third, scarcely 
less important, was that of walling 
off Russia from any immediate con- 
tiguity with southern Moldavia, by 
making the course of the Yalpuck— 
whichever be decided on by the con- 
gress—the Bessarabian boundary on 
the east, so faras Saratsika. This ar- 
rangement was admirable in theory. 
It excluded Russia from any coast- 
ing interest in Bessarabia: it ex- 
cluded her from all riverine com- 
munication with the Danube ; and it 
excluded her from pursuing, with 
the same facility as heretofore, her 
intrigues in the government of Mol- 
davia. 

It is singular, perhaps, that the 
obvious determination of Russia to 
resort to the most unscrupulous eva- 
sions of the treaty of peace should 
have developed itself, so far as the 
boundary is concerned, in referenceto 
two points only. We know not, how- 
ever, what other quibbles are yet to 
be raised in the new conference. 
Possibly we have yet to hear that 
there are two lakes named Bourna 
Sola, two heights known as Saratsika, 
and two villages on the Pruth pos- 
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ssing the namie of Katamori. We 

vill, not, however, anticipate fresh 

:omplications, but address ourselves 
to the points raised on this head by 
the Russians. 

With regard, therefore, to the two 
Bolgrads, it will be remembered that 
it was stipulated by the treaty that 
the frontier should pass to the south 
of the only town then known as 
bearing that name. As it happens 
that the ruined wall, which would 
itself, perhaps, have made a better 
frontier than the nearly parallel 
Akerman Road, runs to the north of 
Bolgrad, it may be well to state that 
the line was thus drawn as a conces- 
sion very important to the legitimate 
interests of the Russians in the terri- 
tory which yet remained to them, 
while the acquisition or retention of 
this town by Turkey was a very in- 
ferior consideration. Bolgrad had be- 
come not only the Bessarabian capital, 
where the Russian local government 
had been conducted for forty years, 
but it owed nearly all its commercial 
activity to the Russian settlers who 
had migrated thither during that 
period. If, therefore, a safe frontier 
could be devised, which should leave 
this Bolgrad in Russian hands, it was 
only just to Russia that it should’ be 
so left. But we believe the assertion 
of the Russian government, that the 
political relations of the Old Bolgrad 
have been transferred to New Bol- 
grad, to be wholly untrue. 

As the daily journals have effected 
but little to inform the public of the 
exact and true topography of this 
town, which forms, as it were, the 
pivot of the whole question, it may be 
desirable to express the testimony of 
the chart which we have been follow- 
ing, with as much clearness as possi- 
ble. This Bolgrad, then—the old 
Bolgrad—is situated within about 
half a mile to the east of the river 
Yalpuck, and about three miles 
above its confluence with the lake of 
the same name. The river and the 
lake similarly flow from north to 
south in a straight line towards the 
Danube, which runs, consequently, at 
right angles with either. The lake is 
in effect a vastly widened continuation 
of the river, and is nearly twenty 
miles in length. This lake communi- 
cates with the Danube, both by means 
of a second lake, much smaller in ex- 
tent and circular in form, and by a 
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winding but usually navigable chan- 
nel. The total distance from Bolgrad 
to the Danube is something less than 
thirty miles. This Bolgrad has been 
improperly called “ Bolgrad Tabak ;” 
whereas its former name was Tabak 
or Tabakie, that of “ Bolgrad” simply 
being now substituted ; and ata dis- 
tance of half a mile is the hamlet of 
Tabakshaia. On the shore of lake 
Yalpuck, and therefore commanding 
a navigable communication with the 
Danube, is the New Bolgrad set 
up by the Russians as being the Bol- 
grad within the meaning of the 
treaty. 

Two paramount considerations are 
here perfectly clear. The one, that a 
line passing almost immediately to 
the south of Old Bolgrad would 
do no more than effect the great 
object of cutting off the Russian 
communications with the Danube ; 
the other, that a line surrender- 
ing New Bolgrad to Russia would 
wholly defeat that paramount con- 
sideration. It is of the utmost 
concern that the Russian dominion 
should never be allowed to extend to 
the shore of Lake Yalpuck. We are 
by no means certain that we have not 
overstated the distance from Old Bol- 
grad to the head of the lake, in com- 
puting it at three miles. But con- 
ceding that distance, a boundary 
allowing to the town a decent margin 
of Russian dominion on its southern 
side, would afford but from oneto two 
miles of Turkish or Moldavian terri- 
tory to secure the shore at the head of 
Lake Yalpuck. 

We have adverted the more em- 
phatically to these considerations, be- 
cause it has become frequently the 
habit of diplomacy to settle contend- 
ing claims by means of compromise, 
The Russians, once opposed in their 
claim to NewBolgrad, immediately set 
up a proposal for what was ostensibly a 
mean between our position and theirs. 
3ut in this case, as we have shown, 
any compromise would be wholly inef- 
fectual. The question here at issue 
is a mere geographical illustration of 
“to be, or not to be.” It is not so 
much the town of New Bolgrad that 
the Russians claim, as a position com- 
manding a navigable communication 
with the Danube; and they would 
soon repair the loss of New Bolgrad 
by building a newer Bolgrad within 
their territory, if it were allowed to 
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extend to the lake. <A proposal of 
compromise is the more to be antici- 
pated and guarded against, inasmuch 
as it is quite possible that Russia may 
have fixed in the first instance upon 
this definite claim, both because of the 
faint shadow of plausibility which the 
name of “ New Bolgrad” seemed at the 
first moment to supply, and because 
it afforded a basis for receding into a 
nominal compromise, in reality not 
less useful to the ends of her govern- 
ment than the original proposition 
itself. In a word, a geographical 
compromise, which would still place 
Russia on the lake, would involve a 
political surrender. 

We now proceed to glance at the 
merits of the second and scarcely less 
important question raised by Russia 
--namely, her claim to Serpents’ 
Island. 

Few subjects of the day are in- 
volved in greater historical obscurity 
than this. In fact, it is only during 
the last fifteen or twenty years that 
this island has gained even a com- 
mercial importance, through the eree- 
tion of a light-house. No island, how- 
ever, underwent such a variety of 
successive names. The Leuce and 
Achillis Insula of the ancients, it has 
become successively the J/an .tdassi, 
the Fidonisi, and the Serpents’ Island 
of the moderns ; and it may possibly 
have corresponding designations in 
other languages. It may be observed 
that the three latter names bear a 
similar signification. ‘‘ Fidonisi” is 
the Greek, or Russo-Greek; “ Ilan 
Adassi,” the Turkish name of the is- 
land. The latter, which alone needs 
explanation, is (when literally ren- 
dered) “the serpents their island.” 

An ingenious discoverer once 
thought that he had found a notice 
of this island in Strabo. But we be- 
lieve that Strabo speaks of no other 
islands than the Cyanean rocks, ex- 
eepting one at the mouth of the 
Borysthenes. It would be harsh and 
obsolete to criticise the geographical 
accuracy of Strabo, and to remark 
that the mouth of the Borysthenes 
or, in modern phraseology, the Dnieper 
~-contains a whole cluster of islands. 

At a considerable period after the 
date of its surrender into Russian 
hands, a light-house was erected upon 
the Isle of Serpents. During the recent 
war it again passed into the hands of 
the’Turks, much as every other sym- 
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bol of Russian dominion was at that 
time swept from the seas. Imme- 
diately after the conclusion of peace, 
its new masters—or rather its old 
masters to whom it had reverted, for 
such were the Turks—set to work to 
restore the light-house, which had 
been neglected during the course of 
the war. 

The history of the claim between 
Turkey and Russia—or rather, be- 
tween Russia and England--for this 
island, is very much like a sharper’s 
game. It is well known that the is- 
land was again claimed by the Rus- 
sians on the ground that no stipula- 
tion for its permanent surrender to 
Turkey had been made in the treaty. 
Such a claim was altogether indefen- 
sible, if only because uti possidetis is 
the basis of every treaty of peace. 

According to the most accurate state- 
ment that we have been able to ob- 
tain, an expedition, charged with the 
recovery of Serpents’ Island, was sent 
by the Russian authorities from 
Odessa, while Admiral Lord Lyons, 
with the remainder of his squadron, 
was quietly awaiting the final settle- 
ment of the peace in the Bosphorus. 
All, however, that the Russians were 
able then to effect, consisted in the 
landing of a lieutenant in their navy 
and six or seven men on this barren 
and inhospitable rock. The Turks 
were, fortunately, in possession of the 
light-house when this marauding de- 
tuclinent arrived. The intruders ac- 
cordingly erected a tent upon the 
spot upon which they had pitched ; 
and while the crescent floated from 
the light-house, the double eagle was 
displayed over the tent. It was pretty 
clear that this contested dominion 
was not to end here. Lord Lyons 
accordingly dispatched a large war- 
steamer and steam gun-boat to the 
island, with orders to prevent the 
landing of any reinforcements 
Scarcely had this detachment arrived, 

« counter-expedition hove in 
ight from Odessa. For once the 
ussians were too late. The British 

v in command, acting on the 
authority of Lord Lyons, refused to 
the new Odessa embassy any commu- 
nication whatever with the shore. At 
length it was conceded that provi- 
sions, might be sent to the seven 
encamped and destitute Russians. 
The Russian expedition then returned 
to Odessa, and the British gun-boat 
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was sent to Constantinople with the 
intelligence of what had transpired. 
Lord Lyons, however, anticipated 
that the Russian sharpers had by no 
means played their last stake, and he 
accordingly sent back the gun-boat to 
the Isle of Serpents, with orders to 
the British officer in command of the 
steam-frigate still cruising near at 
hand, to keep his station. 

The event was just what the diplo- 
mat-admiral had foreseen. The Rus- 
sian steamer returned from Odessa, 
its commanding ofticer being charged 
with the definite duty of restoring the 
light-house. The British commander 
politely thanked the Russian for the 
consideration he had so obligingly 
munifested for the commerce of the 
Danube, but assured him that his 
commission had been anticipated from 
Constantinople, and that the light- 
house was already in perfect order. 
The Russian next attempted a de- 
monstration for forcible landing. 
Here, again, he was promptly circum- 
vented. The Russian now had re- 
course to his last ruse. He intimated 
his intention of returning to Odessa, 
and of announcing to his government 
the failure of his mission. 

The British ofticers watched the 
return of the steamer, and observed 
it duly steering in the northerly 
direction of Odessa. But scarcely 
had it cleared the furthest shore of 
the island, when it was observed mys- 
teriously rounding the promontory, 
and gradually veering into a direct 
westerly course. The British captain, 
scarcely less shrewd than his admiral, 
immediately penetrated the Russian 
design. He promptly sent off his 
steam gun-boat with a letter to the 
Turkish commander at the mouth of 
the Danube, whose jurisdiction ex- 
tended over the Isle of Serpents, in- 
forming him of what had transpired, 
and charging him on no account to 
surrender the island to any demand 
from the The British 
steamer passed the Russian, steering 
straight for the mouth of the Danube, 
and its officer in charge got the ear of 
the Pasha a quarter of an hour before 
the double eagle could succeed in 
making the shore. The Pasha, a 
weak and yielding man, was thought 
an easy prey to a disciple of Gort- 
schakoff. His Excellency, to the sur- 
prise of the Russians, appeared 
“wide awake ;” and the emissaries 
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from Odessa, discomfited alike in their 
coup de main and their coup d état, 
were at length in reality obliged to 
make for the Russian coasts. 

Here ended this part of the story. 
The Russian intrigue was now di- 
verted into a new channel; and we 
believe the Isle of Serpents has sub- 
sequently become the subject of a 
variety of stipulations, each of which 
has, of course, recognised the posses- 
sion of the Danube as its real aim. 

We abstain from entering upon any 
dry legal disquisition in reference to 
the merits of this question, inasmuch 
as no one in Great Britain is prepared 
to think that there can be two sides 
to the question. Whatever may be 
the extent to which interested cavil 
may be carried, the question really 
lies in very small compass. In regard 
to Bolgrad, the Russians must be 
bound by the maps which were 
used in the Conference. We trust 
that the identity of these maps is 
susceptible of easy proof. When we 
remember the device of Walsingham 
nearly three centuries ago, we cannot 
but be alive to the fact that great 
caution should be observed on this 
head. If the minister of Queen Eliza- 
beth, in the sixteenth age, was capa- 
ble of setting on foot an intrigue, by 
which the pocket of the Pope of those 
days was rifled in the course of his 
Holiness’s after-dinner nap, his keys 
stolen, and with their aid his secret 
correspondence abstracted, much 
more probably are the Russian diplo- 
mnatists, in the nineteenth, capable of 
changing the French maps if they can 
only succeed in their intrigues as well 
as Walsingham. The identical map— 
if, indeed, there was only one, be- 
longing to the French War-oflice, 
which was finally used at the Con- 
gress—is, we trust, in safe custody. 
We will not believe that Count Wa- 
lewski would lend himself, whatever 
be the force of the suspicions of his 
integrity, to any deceit on this head. 
Yet there may be humbler instrv- 
ments in the public offices in Paris, 
for the realization of such a scheme ct 
Orlofiian or Gortschakoffian thimble- 
rig. Let the allied diplomatists take 
care that the map now to be produced 
is the identical map of the Conferences 
of March, not a fac-simile in all other 
respects but that of the recognition 
of a second Bolgrad. ; 

II. The question of the Austrian 
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occupation has been so far anticipated 
by the preceding observations as to 
require very little special discussion. 
We must here observe that we regard 
the determination of the different 
powers to recal, for a definite object, 
the Congress which was dissolved in 
March last, as on the whole likely to 
prove a happy stroke of policy. The 
truth is, that the diverging interests 
of the powers concerned in a final set- 
tlement of the Eastern Question had 
begun to threaten great complication. 
The evacuation of the Principalities 
prominently illustrates this remark. 

Although there can be no doubt 
that Austria and Russia each made 
the attitude of the other a pretext for 
her own designs, it is also true that 
there existed a reciprocal ground of 
jealousy, and that the indefinite cha- 
racter which the period of occupation 
had gained, tended to increase the 
obstinacy of Russia. In fact, until 
the recent difficulty had brought 
matters to a crisis, each power ap- 
peared to hold its separate policy. 
Austria desired continued occupation ; 
France maintained an intrigue for the 
union of the Principalities ; Russia 
sought to usurp by diplomacy that 
authority over the Danube which she 
had lost in war; Sardinia (as we fear) 
was ready to sell her Eastern policy 
to the highest bidder in Italian in- 
fluence ; Prussia viewed the question 
in a tortuous relation with her in- 
terests in Neufchatel; while Great 
3ritain alone appeared to act in the 
unbiassed interest of Turkey. It was 
obvious that this state of things re- 
quired either the decision of a Con- 
gress, or an irresistible preponderance 
among the powers concerned (which 
would have been tantamount to it), in 
order to arrive at any settlement 
whatever. 

Thus, in our view, the question has 
been brought much nearer to an ad- 
justment by the very danger which 
threatened a disruption of the peace. 
Until that danger manifested itself, 
the great alliance which had subsisted 
between nearly all Western and Cen- 
tral Europe was utterly dissolved. 
France was alienated from us by a 
difference of international policy— 
Austria by a divergence of internal 
interests. The first result of open 
duplicity in Russia was the firm union 
of the Cabinets of London and Vienna. 
For once the diplomacy of Napoleon 
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III. forsook him ; he lost the tnitia- 
tive which he had before so adroitly 
assumed ; and was compelled to fall 
back into the Austro-British alliance. 
Much has been gained towards the 
settlement of the Principalities by 
these events, for they have tended to 
identify the Austrian occupation in 
that quarter with our occupation in 
the Black Sea ; and it can hardly now 
be questioned that when the one ter- 
minates, the other must terminate 
also. 

We have, it is true, here regarded 
the results of a Congress as necessarily 
of a conclusive and pacific character. 
It is clear, at any rate, that they must 
be definitive. This Congress cannot 
separate without either a settlement 
or a war. That the former will be 
the event can hardly be doubted. 
Would Great Britain and Austria 
ever have submitted to European dis- 
cussion what they deemed plain and 
incontrovertible, unless they had seen 
clearly that the result of that discus- 
sion would be merely a confirmation 
of their policy? Russia, on the other 
hand, there is every reason to believe, 
finds her position wholly untenable ; 
and whatever dupery she may yet de- 
sign, it is quite conceivable that she 
may be already prepared to acquiesce 
in that inevitable decision on the part 
of a Congress which her pride recoils 
from receiving on the part of any 
single power. 

IiI. We now proceed, thirdly, to 
the question of the reorganization and 
prospects of the Principalities. 

The first question arising under 
this head is that of their political 
union. This point appears to have 
been left wholly undecided by the 
first Congress; and it is one which 
was presumptively left to the inter- 
national commission which was con- 
stituted by the treaty to devise a 
scheme of polity for these provinces. 

The course prescribed by the Con- 
gress was as follows. It was generally 
stipulated that these provinces should 
be placed under the suzerainty—not 
the sovereignty—of Turkey ; that the 
contracting powers should enjoy, con- 
jointly with the Ottoman Porte, a 
protectorial authority over them, and 
that they should have their own local 
government. Beyond this, it was 
provided by one of the articles, that 
the seven powers (as we have already 
intimated) should send a commission 
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to confer with a Divan to be convoked 
in either Principality by the Sultan, 
on the specific character of the new 
polity. 

The Congress, therefore, merely 
laid the basis, and left to the commis- 
sion and the Divans the charge of 
raising the superstructure. But busy 
intrigue soon took this question out of 
the hands alike of the Commission and 
the Divans. The union or continued 
separation of the two provinces formed 
a question to which all others were 
subordinated. France proclaimed 
loudly for their union—the French 
Consul at Bucharest went so far as to 
toast that cause at a public dinner. 
Russia adhered strenuously to the 
same policy ; and the strange concur- 
rence of the two powers on this head 
was probably no more than an attri- 
bute of the alliance which had sprung 
up between them. Great Britain, 
Austria, and Turkey, meanwhile were 
equally resolved on a separate go- 
vernment, 

It was thus difficult to imagine a 
more ridiculous spectacle than the 
International Commission when it 
reached Constantinople. Everything 
was atadeadlock. If any import- 
ance were attached to a free expres- 
sion of opinion by the two divans, no 
such expression could be gained in 
the presence of the Austrian army. 
For once, England and Austria 
threatened to clash in the affairs of 
the East. Lord Palmerston wished 
to establish a liberal constitution at 
Jassy and Bucharest. Count Buol, 
on the other hand, had no desire to 
create incentives to popular revolu- 
tion on the frontiers of Hungary. 
There was no prospect of an Austrian 
evacuation ; and even if there had 
been, France was so fully committed 
to the Russian policy of union, that 
it would have been impossible prac- 
tically to advance a step. In these 
circumstances, the seven commission- 
ers found their usual consolation. 
Sir Henry Bulwerspent his time very 
pleasantly at Broussa, and, we doubt 
not, the other diplomatists were 
equally fortunate. 

We apprehend that the European 
interest in the question of the union 
of the Principalities is but an inte- 
gral part of the European interest in 
the Ottoman empire itself. Their 
constitutional separation is, in our 
view, absolutely necessary to the in- 


dependence of Turkey. If these pro- 
vinces were established under a sin- 
gle government, they would be too 
strong to continue an integral part of 
the Turkish empire, and too weak to 
maintain their independence against 
Russia. In fact, this is a truth which 
has already received an analogical de- 
monstration. It will be remembered 
that the treaty of Kainardji, in 1774, 
erected into an independent Tartar 
state those territories lying between 
the Dniester and the Straits of 
Kertch, which it had disjoined from 
the Turkish empire. The Principali- 
ties, placed under a single govern- 
ment, would, in our view, be in a 
substantially similar position to that 
of this Tartar state. Yet, in 1783- 
only nine years afterwards—this 
state, being no longer under Turkish 
rotection, was incorporated into the 
Sheen empire. The protection of 
Turkey would, indeed, titularly sur- 
vive, whatever were the form of go- 
vernment agreed on at Bucharest and 
Yassy. But it would virtually be ex- 
tinguished for want of reciprocal in- 
terests ; and Russian dominion, main- 
tained by every sort of intrigue, 
would grow more powerful than ever. 

Those who have advocated the 
union of the Principalities sincerely 
in Turkish interests, show that they 
have egregiously miscalculated their 
military strength. They have repre- 
sented them as capable of resisting 
the advance of a Russian army. Now 
it is notorious that the Moldo-Wal- 
lachians are one of the least warlike 
populations in Europe. Their inte- 
rests are pastoral, agricultural, and 
commercial; they detest the Rus- 
sians, the Austrians, and their own 
nobles and religious houses, for a 
similar reason. Each has thwarted 
in turn the free enjoyment of their 
rights in peace. We ourselves ex- 
ceedingly doubt if Moldo-Wallachia 
could ever command thirty thousand 
men in arms, except upon great 
emergencies. Every one knows the 
facility with which Russia could 
bring three or four times that num- 
ber to bear upon sucha force. To 
confuse Moldo-Wallachia with Servia 
is, therefore, as great a blunder as 
can well be’ imagined. 

Indeed every reason seems to con- 
cur in favour of separate administra- 
tions. It will be much more difficult 
for Russia to intrigue with two trans- 
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Danubian governments than with 
one. Again, the territory, if united, 
would be found very inapt for a 
single administration. allachia 
stretches from east to west; Mol- 
davia from south to north. The 
capital would necessarily be fixed 
either at Yassy or Bucharest; and 
both the one and the other would be 
extremely remote from extensive por- 
tions of this united state. Moreover, 
the claims of each city for its own 
government would be invincible. If 
an administration were set up at Bu- 
charest, a camarilla would reign at 
Jassy ; and if the administration 
were at Jassy, the camarilla would as- 
suredly be at Bucharest. 

Although, therefore, the new con- 
gress has been summoned for the de- 
finite purpose of interpreting certain 
points in the existing treaty; and 
while we are fully aware of the gene- 
ral danger of extending its functions, 
we nevertheless hope that the ques- 
tion of the union of the Principalities 
will be finally discussed and decided 
in the negative. The subject may 
then be sent down to the Commission 
and the Divans, so far narrowed as to 
enable their inferior authority to set- 
tle the actual constitution. 

We must here claim attention for 
the Firman, dated the 10th of Octo- 
ber last, by which the Sultan gave 
effect to a provision in the treaty ar- 
ranging that these divans should be 
econvoked by him. This firman has 
been but very lately published, and 
has hardly yet been acted on. Its most 
singular clause is that which provides 
that these bodies shall cease and de- 
termine within six months. Such a 
restriction is quite absurd. The Sub- 
lime Porte takes six months to devise 
the firman, and it then expects 
another six months to suffice for a 
full deliberation of the subject, by a 
body perhaps the most complicated 
in its form ever called into existence. 
On the 10th of April, the firman will 
expire: up to that time the Austrian 
occupation will probably continue ; 
and consequently there can be no ex- 
pression of opinion from these divans, 
or no expression at least worth hav- 
ing, up to the time when they will 
cease to exist. 

We are content, however, to take 
the most favourable view, and to hope 
for a prolongation of their functions. 
But even with this prospect, the ac- 
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tual composition of the divans is 
liable to great exception. No doubt, 
there is some show of theoretical fair- 
ness. The treaty prescribed that 
they should represent all ranks of the 
community. Each divan  conse- 
quently acknowledges six or seven 
classes. These are, 1. the clergy ; 
2. the boyards, or chief nobles ; 3. the 
inferior landholders; 4. the peasan- 
try ; 5. the corporations, and so on, 
In the elections to several classes we 
notice impolitic restrictions. Thus, 
the boyards are to elect those only 
for their representatives whose fami- 
lies have been accounted noble during 
three generations. Scarcely any restric- 
tion could tend to maintain that caste- 
like superiority in the dominant 
class which we are anxious to modify, 
more effectually than this. Again, it 
is provided that the peasantry shall be 
represented by those only who hold 
landto thevalue of some £3 a-year ; in 
other words, virtually by their own 
order. Now the most enlightened 
class in Wallachia is the legal class. 
For these, and for all’ others who 
work mentally and not manually, 
there is no provision whatever, If 
the peasantry had been allowed the 
option of choosing lawyers to repre- 
sent them in the divans, there is no 
doubt that their services would have 
done much to countervail the influ- 
ence of the nobles and of the religious 
houses, who are pretty sure to league 
together to perpetuate serfdom if they 
can. That the church should be found 
uniting with the nobles in this policy 
is one of the worst features of Moldo- 
Wallach society. 

The number of serfs actually held 
by the religious houses is very consi- 
derable ; and when Prince Ghika en- 
deavoured, a few years ago, to abo- 
lish serfdom in Moldavia, he encoun- 
tered more opposition from the priest- 
hood than from the nobility. 

What Moldavia and Wallachia 
now require is, a constitution framed 
in the true interest of enlightened 
progress. Unless the elements of so- 
ciety which are naturally antagonistic 
to the anti-Christian prepossessions 
of the nobles and of the religious 
orders, are called into greater autho- 
rity, there can be no development of 
the vast capacity of these lands. Un- 
less, again, the distinctions of class 
which now serve to perpetuate the 
nationality of the race be preserved 
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there can be no security for the per- 
manence and stability of whatever 
government may be devised.. What 
we desire, then, is to see serfdom 
abolished ; the power of the nobles 
thus deprived of its immoderate at- 
tributes ; and the itry, as well 
the legal and other educated classes, 
endowed with some constitutional 
authority. 

The Principalities possess all the 
claim to such a government that his- 
toric freedom can deduce. To sup- 
pose them provinces, now rising into 
independence through the declension 
of the Turkish power is a signal and a 
corhmon error. Their first Incorpora- 
tion into the Ottoman empire was not 
characterised by any integration of 
their government with that of Con- 
stantinople. If the Turks were more 
powerful then than they are now 
and were powerful even to subjuga- 
tion—they were, at least, equally 
wise; and no race of victors ever 
more truly knew the virtue of poli- 
tical moderation. They were con- 
tented, and they have ll uniformly 
contented during the three or four 
hundred years that have intervened, 
to assert just such a territorial supe- 
riority as should leave Moldavia and 
Wallachia virtually free. 

Our policy, therefore, is here two- 
fold :—To maintain this freedom, not 
only against foreign power, but 
against the internal tyranny of do- 
minant classes ; and to maintain these 
populations, thus free in their govern- 
ment asthe outworks of the Turkish 
power. On this problem the whole 
scheme of Eastern renovation rests. 

The Principalities have many in- 
trinsic elements of wide prosperity. 
Their low-lands are as fertile as ever. 
They are as capable now as in the 

uge of the Romans of supplying 
oe with corn. It seems, in 
truth, as though the work of two 
thousand years were coming round ; 
and that the East might supply the 
West again with its former pro- 
fuseness. What Moldo- Wallachia 
wants, in this respect, is CoLoNIzA- 
tion, It wants the colonization at 
once of the intelligent who will take 
the lead in agricultural reform, and 
of the labourers who will do the 
work that the provinces themselves 
have not hands enough by half to ac- 
complish, With more than the 
average fertility of Western Europe, 
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it is calculated that the population is 
barely one-third of that which France 
and Germany diffuse over a corres- 
ponding area. 

But if this field of colonization is 
luxuriant by nature, it is barren in 
industry and art. What a marvel- 
lous monument of the civilising 
prowess of Rome do these plains 
maintain, intersected as they are by 
no other roads than those which she 
carved through them some twenty 
centuries ago! All other roads are 
mere tracks, which a shower of rain 
dissolves into a canal of liquified mud, 
And when we turn from the roads 
which the people themselves have 
made to the dwellings they have con- 
structed, we find them often ‘in the 
same barbarisin as in ancient days. 
Many of the peasantry live in huts 
underground, as they lived in the first 
centuries to avoid the persecuting 
hand of the Goth and of the Hun. 

When we see all this, and many 
other such indications of social bar- 
barism, it becomes impossible to 
think that extensive improvement 
can be attained without western co- 
lonization. In addition to the ad- 
vantages held out to sucha policy by 
population, extent, fertility, and 
rivers, the che: upness of the land is to 
be held prominently in view. Surely 
our Irish emigrants would do well to 
try the Principalities instead of Aus- 
tralia, if intelligent capitalists would 
only lead the way. The favourable 
results of such a policy would be not 
commercial only but political. By 
these means we should vain a vast 
moral hold over the people. We 
should hold the mouths of the Da- 
nube in the general interest of com- 
merce and of ‘freedom, much as Rus- 
sia has held them hitherto in the in- 
terest of indigence and repression. 

It will take a good deal, we fear, 
as well of British honesty as of 
British energy to retrieve the bad 
influence of Russian rule. We refer 
here to its demoralising character. 
As Russia has done every ything to im- 
poverish Moldo-Wallachia, so she has 
done everything morally to vitiate 
the population. Under the former 
rule of her Hospodais, Moldavia and 
Wallachia were really ruled from the 
Russian consulate. She virtually set 
up the judicial and executive officers, 
whom, as they could not exist on their 
pay, she suffered to exist by bribery 
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and every kind of corruption. This 
dishonesty, thus openly manifested in 
public officers, crept easily into the 
character of an ignorant and peculi- 
arly simple population. As though 
purposely to extend the operation of 
official corruption, Russia instituted 
a vast number of courts of appeal, 
founding bribery at every stage of 
the legal process, and giving origi- 
nally the widest possible scope to liti- 
gation. These facts seem also to show 
that even the work of political recon- 
struction will be far more arduous 
than the Porte can have contemplated 
in its recent firman. Our hope, then, 
for Moldavia and Wallachia must be 
a hope for steady but not for rapid 
progress. We must first abolish all 
oppressive influences in government ; 
we must then sap the foundations of 
dishonesty and misrule ; and we must 
afterwards raise our social and com- 
mercial superstructure. 

Since the foregoing was put into 
type, the circular addressed by the 
Russian government to the principal 
courts of Europe at the beginning of 
November has been put into our 
hands. This document is the first of 
an Official character that has traced 
the course of international negotia- 
tion since the signature of the Treaty 
of Paris. Its only value to the pub- 
lic of this country consists in the his- 
tory which it contains of the question 
here at issue. Without claiming ac- 
cess for ourselves to any private 
sources of official information, and 
assuming the accuracy of a narrative 
which the Russians do not appear to 
have had any interest in distorting— 
we have, we believe, correctly stated 
the different phases which the dis- 
pute has assumed. It will be found 
also that the points which are still 
left open have Snot here anticipated 
by arguments and discussion. 

The Second European Congress of 
Paris is now about to determine in 
earnest on the three points reserved 
for its consideration. These are, 
Jirst, the question between the two 
rivers Yalpuck; secondly, that 
between the two towns named Bol- 
grad ; and, thirdly, the question of 
the right to Serpents’ Island. The 

tussian circular has, in two points of 
view, reduced the question within 
very narrow compass. It has, on 
the one hand, officially committed 
itself to an agreement with Turkey 
and the other powers on every other 
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part of the new frontier. It has, on 
the other, acknowledged the definitive 
character of a decision given by a 
majority of the members of Con- 
gress. The ambassadors constituting 
this body are, as we all know, those 
of Russia, Prussia, Austria, France, 
Great Britain, Sardinia, and Turkey. 
It is not easy to believe that the 
Court of St. Petersburg will succeed 
in obtaining any other suffrage than 
that of Prussia. Great Britain un- 
der Lord Palmerston, Austria under 
Count Buol, and Turkey under Reds- 
chid Pasha, are indissolubly bound 
together in opposition to that govern- 
ment. Allowing that the Berlin cabi- 
net will concur with that of St. 
Petersburg, there remain only France 
and Sardinia who can be deemed in 
any sense to be doubtful in their 
votes. Can we believe that Sardinia 
will be so impolitic as to adopt a 
course that would forfeit her alliance 
with Great Britain, and intensify the 
hatred borne her by the Austrian 
court in a degree liable to produce an 
open rupture, and thus to render her 
continued political existence a pro- 
blem, in order to gain the temporary 
alliance of a government whose hos- 
tility to Italian liberty would in a 
few years inevitably render it her 
worst enemy? Can we suppose that 
the astute ruler of France would so 
far stultify the policy in support of 
which he has rendered his exchequer 
nearly bankrupt, as to surrender one 
at least of those commercial securities 
for which he squandered his trea- 
sure and sacrificed his troops? Can 
we imagine that either of these 
powers would be so blind to their 
own trading interests in the East ? 

The suffrage of one alone of these 
two governments will suffice to de- 
feat the Russian intrigues. There is, 
moreover, good reason to believe that 
Sardinia has already bound herself 
by a secret understanding to our own 
court ; and that France has resolved 
to accept no other terms than those 
consistently demanded by this coun- 
try. Thus armed, Great Britain 
goes to meet the Congress with little 
ground for apprehension that the 
peace of Europe will be again dis- 
turbed. But whatever be the re- 
sult, we know that we have a minis- 
ter at the head of affairs who will 
never sacrifice either the honour of 
this country, or the interests of frees 
dom in the East, 
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A STORY FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


BY THE DEAN OF PIMLICO. 


WE were staying during the Christ- 
mas week at the Bishop’s Palace 
at X ; a small party — chiefly 
young people, with a sprinkling of 
the cleric order. It had snowed most 
pertinaciously for three days, thus 
precluding all outof doors amusement, 
so we were thrown upon our own re- 
sources to create enjoyment at home, 
and kindle artificial sunshine around 
the yule log, and beneath the mistle- 
toe. And so it came to pass that on 
the last evening of the old year, after 
supper, and when our dear and vener- 
able prelate had retired to his rest ; 
one of his grandsons, a fine bright 
lad just fresh from Harrow, made a 
lively proposition that we should all 
sit up till twelve o’clock, and keep 
vigil, to see the death and the birth, 
the exit and the entrance of the old 
and the new year; tosay ‘ farewell” 
to the former, and ery “all hail” to 
the latter; and to behold these two 
great shadows meet and mingle for a 
second on the vast dial-plate of time, 
and then pass, and part. for ever 
more. This motion of our young 
friend’s was carried, no man dissent- 
ing ; and furthermore, we agreed to 
beguile the “cripple tardy-gaited 
night” in telling stories each in his 
turn, thus establishing a sort of 
abridged Decameron, but neither so 
witty or so wicked as the Florentine’s ; 
or an “English Night’s Entertain- 
ment” on an epitomized scale to that 
of Sultan Schariar, but wanting the 
cutting off of theheads, and the mulier- 
icide of that sanguineous potentate. 
The young people commenced—the 
Harrow man leading the van ; their 
narratives were not over wise, but 
then they were not over long, and if 
they were wanting in learning and 
wit, they ppt laughter and 
kept up good numour, which was all 
we required. Then followed a senti- 
mentally intoned, and somewhat lu- 
gubrious recital from the pale young 
curate of Hazlewhittle-cum-Shiver- 
ingham, which had this remarkable 
feature, that the most melancholy 
parts of the narrative were sure to 
produce most concealed mirth among 
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the younger auditory ; and what the 
pensive narrator put forth as pathos, 
seemed ever to be considered by his 
hearers as purest bathos. Doctor 
Broadhurst next took up his parable, 
and narrated his adventures in the 
great snow of 18 , during a ride 
from Oxford to C—— when his 
“black mare balled in her hoofs— 
slipped—slided—sliddered,and event- 
ually stumbled and fell prone ; pros- 
trating the learned Doctor on the sur- 
face of the snowy element, who lost on 
the occasion his equilibrium, and his 
blue spectacles. And this fall had 
nothing of miracle in it, seeing the 
Doctor was purblind quoad his vision, 
and plethoric quoad his person, and 
thereby unfitted to perform the func- 
tions of the equestrian order, &c.” 
* Procumbit huni whispered 
the Harrovian. It was now eleven 
o’clock, and none remained but my- 
self, and our honoured guest the 
Dean of Pimlico, who looked so in- 
telligent and had such a sparkle in 
his pure grey English eye, and such 
a meeting of the waters of benevolence 
and sarcasm around his well cut 
mouth, that calling to mind what the 
great Ussher once said of Bishop 
Bedell, “broach him, and you will 
find good liquor in him,” I felt cer- 
tain that the Dean of Pimlico— 
*clarum et venerabilenomen”—would 
not belie either his face or his fame 
by the quality of his narrative. So 
I briefly and simply told what had 
befallen me by night at an old Inn in 
the City of Gloucester where George 
Whitefield was born, and the comfort 
I had received, in an hour of depres- 
sion, from the chimes of an ancient 
clock, most sweet and clear, ringing 
out, over the still midnight air, aGre- 
gorian tone. My tale was short, und 
my audience applauded me—an unex- 
pected compliment, paid, I suspect, 
more to the brevity of my story than 
produced by its weight. And now 
all eyes were turned upon the Dean 
of Pimlico, who, crossing his strong 
but well shaped limbs on the hearth- 
rug, with a white handkerchief in his 
hand, and a clear and ringing voice, 
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and a preliminary smile, and a little 
hem, as if he were about to deliver a 
charge to his chapter, proceeded as 
follows :— 

It was about this night seven years 
that I was standing on my own draw- 
ing-room hearth-rug, tl hinking of no- 
thing, and listlessly watching the 
footman who was extinguishing the 
waxlights in the lustre; for I had 
had a bachelors’ dinner- party, and my 
guests were just departed—when sud- 
denly there came a tremendous double 
knock at the hall door, disturbing the 
silence of the night, and expressive 
of haste and much mental agitation 
in him who knocked. On the door 
being opened, some one bounded up 
the stairs with such a wonderful 
velocity and eagerness, that I im- 
modis ately concluded it must be either 

highwayman, or else my nephew 
Saeny, a young divinity student; but 
who, having Irish blood in his veins, 
occasions ally exhibited more vivacity 
than just suited the sober standard of 
my staid domicile. True enough it 
was he, and his first appearance 
rather alarmed me, for I love the lad 
in my soul, and he is to be my heir. 
On the present occasion his face was 
flushed, his hair in disorder, and his 
eye and aspect troubled and excited. 

“Well, Harry, what is the matter ? 
What has brought you up like aghost 
in a tragedy, at this witching hour of 
night, to murder sleep, and disturb 
me and my decorous household ? 
Speak now, or else for ever hereafter 
hold thy peace.” 

“Oh uncle,” exclaimed the young 
fellow, seating himself in an arm 
chair, ‘‘I have done a deed half an 
hour ago, which must affect my whole 
future life, and at which I am sure 
you will be displeased; and so I 
came here, late though it be, to tell 
you my distress, and ask for counsel.” 

“Why, what in the name of won- 
der have you been doing?” Iexclaimed. 
“ Say, Ste ugyrite, have you been 
libelling Sam of Oxford ; or publish- 
ing a pasquins ade on Dr. Pusey ; or 
administering strychnine to Cardinal 
Wiseman ?” 

“No, assure you, uncle,” answered 
the simple hearted, matter-of-fact 
young fellow, “I have never written 
any libel on the Lord Bishop; and as 
for Dr. Pu: ey, [ have only seen him 
once, when I could not believe it was 
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he; and in regard of Dr. Wiseman, 
whatever I might 

“Come, come,” interrupted I, “let 
us have no scandalum magnatum. 
He hasan indubitable position, though 
not from us or with us; but what is 
the cause of your trouble, Harry ?” 

“Why, uncle, L was dining to-day 
at our cousin’s, General O’Brien’s. 
You know you always wished me to 
cultivate that family ; they areso ac- 
complished, so pious, andsocharming.” 

“ Humph,” said I, ‘no doubt they 
are; but I can guess what is coming.” 

And so, uncle, after having been 
acquainted with them for the last six 
weeks ; led on by the irresistible ar- 
dour of an attachment founded on 
rational esteem,” [here I smiled} 
“cemented by long intercourse,” [“ six 
weeks to wit,” thought I,]and de- 
veloping a golden future of domestic 
happiness,” [“‘ More gold, I fear, in 
the brain than in the bank,” I men- 
tally ejaculated,| “I proposed, and 
was accepted to night by Mary 
O’Brien ; and we have agreed to be 
married immediately after my ordi- 
nation. Now, uncle, are you angry 
with your poor ne} shew, your sister’s 
son, for taking this step ‘without your 
express knowledge and sanction /” 

“Well, I confess I have a right to 
be angry. You know I am your 
guardian, and stand to you in loco 
parentis, ‘and you ought to have con- 
sulted me before you took the plunge, 
and not to have come to me now all 
dripping and drowned, and in this 
thorough Irish fashion, after the deed 
was done, under the pretence of ask- 
ing advice, but in reality seeking for 
approbation. I am, however, less 
angry than I ought to be, for two 
reasons ; first, because from the 
Hibernian impetuosity of your tem- 
perament I always felt ‘that you 
would achieve an exploit of this kind 
sooner or later ; and, secondly, I do 
think most highly of your choice, if 
she had a few more years notched in 
her life’s young calendar, and a little 
of added experience to suit her for a 
clergyman’s wife.” 

“Oh! dear uncle, Mary is full 
eighteen years of age, and I assure 
you is as wise”— 

“As Minerva, no doubt,” I said, 
“and as experienced in menage mat- 
ters as Hecuba. Well, we will grant 
all this for argument’s sake ; but how 
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are you to live, Harry? Whence are 
you to have ‘thesupplies?’ Love is 
poor to a proverb; Love is a pauper, 
and makes more paupers than he has 
pence to fill their pockets with. Love 
cannot furnish your house ; or feed 
your children, for I presume you in- 
tend having children. Love cannot 
buy you a loin of veal, or gammon of 
bacon, nor worsted hose, or Welsh 
flannel, in case you or Mary should 
become rheumatick, which you pro- 
bably will be when you come to my 
years.” 

“Oh, uncle, uncle, how can you 
conjure up such ideas?” said Harry, 
half laughing. “The truth is that 
we have quite enough to marry on; 
for there is a hundred pounds a year 
which Mary’s aunt and godmother, 
Lady L. settled on her ; and then my 
curacy will bring in a hundred pounds 
more, annually ; then something will 
come to us at the General’s death ; 
but this Mary will not suffer me to 
speak of. And then—and then—” 

** Proceed,” said I, well knowing 
what the young fellow was going to 
say. 

“Why, uncle,” said he, taking my 
hand, and looking so wonderfully like 
my dear sister, with his fair com- 
plexion, and wistful, earnest eyes— 
‘““we thought and reckoned on your 
goodness ; that as you have been ever 
like a father to your orphan nephew, 
and as you seemed to admire Mary 
most of all the General’s other eight 
daughters, and as you are always as 
generous as a prince,” [I assure you, 
gentlemen, the young fellow was 
quite wrong here, and knew nothing 
about me] ‘so we were sanguine on 
having a little settlement from you 
also, until such time as I have obtain- 
ed a living, and done my duties in 
such a manner as to deserve it.” 

“ Well, Harry,” said I, “ I am sure 
you will be an active and earnest 
minister. You,cannot help it, Har- 
ry; you have it from nature; you 
are physically and constitutionally 
fidgetty and mercurial, as is your 
country’s fashion ; you have a kindly 
nature too, my boy, and no doubt will 
make an exemplary married man, 
your domestic organs having a most 
amiable development. And so, as 
for the settlement you speak of, it 
shall be forthcoming in due time, I 
promise you; but now that the shock 
of your sudden appearance has sub- 
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sided, I confess I feel rather sleepy ; 
and you will forgive me if I say, in- 
clined to yawn. J am not in love, 
and must therefore go to bed, and I 
advise you by all means to go home 
quietly and do the same. So, good 
night, my dear lad ; we will meet at 
ten o’clock breakfast.” 

I offered him my hand, but he 
clasped his arms round me like a 
child, and though I felt ashamed at 
the action, I could not but return the 
pressure ; and so we parted, just as 
the clock on the mantle piece struck 
the hour of twelve. 

Henry Font was my sister’s only 
child. His father was an Irishman, 
and a captain of dragoons, and was 
shot in the saddle during a cavalry 
charge in India. They called it a 
“brilliant affair,” but it killed my 
poor sister, and made Harry an or- 
phan before he was six years old. Old 
Mr. Font, his grandfather, now took 
him up, and had him at his castle in 
the wilds of Connaught, schooling 
him in Galway town, and afterwards 
entering him into the College of Dub- 
lin, where he had not been many 
months when the old gentleman 
died, and I took immediate possession 
of Harry, and had him to Cambridge 
—to old Trinity—my own college ; 
where he gained many honours, for 
the lad inherited diligence and a 
taste for learning from my side of the 
house, and wasnaturally smartenough, 
besides possessing a wonderful talent 
for making friends, from his enthu- 
siasm, his simplicity, and the purity 
of his life. I certainly was charmed 
at having rescued the poor fellow 
from the University of Dublin ; for 
though I acknowledge that the 
courses of the sciences are well looked 
after there, I must ever denounce 
theirimperfect manner of composition, 
and making Latin verses, [here the 
Dean’s manner became slightly acidu- 
lated, yet piquant as a lemon lozenge] 
“they may compose clumsy hexame- 
ters, or stiff mechanical pentameters. 
Sapphics too they might achieve ; 
but I do avow, gentlemen; nay, 
insist on it, that the Choriambic— 
the Choriambic laughs them to scorn.” 

He paused here a little excited, 
and then went calmly on. 

“ Well, gentlemen, that I be not 
further tedious to you, my nephew 
was ordained in March, and married 
in April; the ceremony took = in 
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the cathedral of Pimlico ; it was per- 
formed by our dear and right reverend 
host, assisted by your humbie servant. 
It was a quiet wedding ; Mary’s eight 
handsome smiling sister lassies ofti- 
Giating as bridesmaids, and the old 
general in full uniform, (he was 
colonel of the Connaught Rangers, 
thegallanteighty-eighth,) with golden 
aiguilettes on his shoulder, and s spark- 
ling crosses on his breast, and true va- 
lour in his heart, and a strong county 
of Clare accent on his tongue. Short 
of an eye like Hannibal, and minus a 
leg like Lord Anglesey, this fine old 
veteran stumped up the aisle, and 
frankly gave his lovely blushing 
di vaghter away. “She was number 
six,” he said, and he had “ no better 
or fairer than his Mary.” And the 
stern soldier, who had led a forlorn 
hope more than once, and would 
march up with composure to the iron 
nouths of a gun battery, now broke 
down into nature’s softness ; and as he 
bid the bride a weeping farewell, the 
heart of steel became like virgin wax. 
I wished their bridal tour should be 
to Cumberland or Scotland, and ex- 
pressed this desire, as I slipped a 
bank post bill into Harry’s a on 
his getting the license; but no, he 
was a regular lover of the Green Isle, 
and there he would go, and Mary was 
of course sympathetic, and as patriotic 
as he. I then suggested their going 
to see Armagh, which I had heard of 
as a rather civilized part of Ireland, 
with a cathedral, and archiepiscopal 
palace, to be a refuge in case of any 
popular ovtbreak, or attack from the 
whiteboys, rebels, or assassins of 
other denominations, But no; my 
gentleman was firm, and he was de- 
termined to visit the “‘ Wild West,’ 
and trace the ruins of his ancestor’s 
old Castle of Av/manmore, on the 
banks of what he called the Ailleries. 
I certainly listened to these sanguine- 
ous appellations with a shudder, 
which was not allayed when hefurther 
announced his intention of going 
among some friends of his lady’s 
residing in the county of Tipper: ary, 
close under the Knock me down 
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Mountains,* and from thence they 
were to visit an aunt of the young 
wife’s, the Dowager Lady L 
residing (they told m y ‘laughing 
actus lly at what made my few pi rticu- 
lar hairs to enact poreupine quills a Za 
Hamilet,) in a lone old place called 
Kilbride Hall, near the town of 
Ballyragget ; but whether the first 
syllable of this last was spelled with 
an @ orane, I protest { know not, 
save that the name of the locality 
seemed to me to sound grisly, and to 
irresistibly with itself the 
phantoms of Irish hunger and naked- 
ness. 

Well, they had their happy tour; 
undin six months after their marriage 
he wrote to me as cheerfully and 
lovingly as usual, and asking my 
permission to accept a curacy offered 
to him in the county of Donegal; a 
region only known to me as existing on 
the map, and of themanners, customs, 
physical aspect, and population of 
which I was as little cognoscent as I 
was of the interior of Rees or 
the steppes of Tartary. t I wrote 
my consent, adding my b ms ssing; and 
there he continued for a whole year, 
visiting his people, the little wife 

going everywhere with him, working 
aie his poor and his parishioners, 
and becoming ps rfectly conversant 
with the names of every hill and 
every hamlet, nay, I believe, actually 
enamoured of their “ Kills,” and their 
“ Knocks,” their “ Slieves,” their 
“Duns,” their“ Raths,” their“Innises,” 
their Bally 5.” and their 
I had an occasional letter from my 
old friend, Dr. B , the bishop of 
of the diocese, speaking most highly 
of poor Harr 7s : and one from hims« 1, 
telling me how he had been twitted 
by the leading dissenter in his parish 
with “ reading his sermon from a 
book,” and that he had now become 
an extemporary preacher ; at which, 
I shrugged up my shoulders, shook 
my head, and cried, ‘“Foolish fellow !” 

‘E very summer he came to see me 
during five years, till at last he joy- 
fully annow iced that the old Earl of 
D——, whom he had met at a friend’s 
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* With the deepest respect for the Dean of Pimlico’s wonted scholarship, and accuracy of 
orthography, we would humbly but geographically suggest that his spelling in this instance 


is not correct. 


The mountains meant here are the 


‘* Knock-meale-down” range, near 


Clogheen, on the borders of the county of Waterford,—Note, humbly suggested by the 


printer’s diabolus, 
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house, had offered him his a 
living i in a southern county. It wa 
worth a clear six hundred pounds per 
annwn ; and he took possession of it 
shortly after he had left me for 
Treland. And now came long letters 
from him and Mary, descripti ive of 
the delights of their new resi lence, 
the grandeur of the earl’s © 1% - oaks, 
the beauty of his forest wall the 
river which swept through th peat, 
and the extraordinarily rich and 
beautiful lights, and shadows, and 
purple tints which glittered and 
deepen od and glowed on the glorious 

Galtee mountains which skirted their 
saehiot horizon. Then a description 
of each of the children, of which there 
were now five, and another expec ted ; 
not forgetting frequent allusions to 
the old, old, quaint house in which 
they were living while their glebe 
was repairing, and which had been a 
hunting lodge of the unfortunate Earl 
of Desmond, attainted in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and called Earlesoke, from 
trees planted there by the hand of 
his almost equally ill-starred son. 

{ think you may have pe rceived j in 
the course of my narrative that I had 
no great love for Ireland ; yet, strange 
to say, I found myself on one fine 
June evening shortly after this, 
steaming into Dublin Bay. I had 
been summoned as a witness on an 
important trial involving some Irish 
property of which I had been left 
executor, much to my annoyance. I 
certé rinly was wonderfully delighted 
as we neared the Irish shores ; the sun 
was just setting amidst thin cloudlets 
of amber, pink, and purple, the sea 
mirroring and retaining these tints 
in long paths on its smooth surface, 
and the Wicklow mountains covered 
with a golden gauze-like haze, yet 
preserving their tent-like outlines 
against the darkening sky. As the 
sun went down, the moon rose and 
shone out brightly over Killiney hills. 
I certainly never saw such a beautiful 
sight, or such a grouping of the points 
of diversified landscape. Our packet, 
dashing through the deep clear water, 
passed many a loitering yacht with 
snowy sail; many racing boats flew 
by us as we rounded the white pier 
of Kingstown; the harbour 
crowded with gay crafts, 
which loomed a large war ship. The 
whole population seemed to be on 
the long flat pier; there was music 
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on the water, and the many lights on 
the shore reflected from the harbour 
looked like trembling pillars of gold 
standing in the water. I felt my 
prejudices against the Irish soil 

little abated ; and a month’s sojourn 
in the good society of Dublin nearly 
converted me into a Philo-Hibernian. 
Here I found learning without 
pedantry, humour without effort, 
piety without priggism, enthusiasm 
for the arts without exclusiveness, 
much love of literature, a growing 
taste for the mechanical and agricul- 
tural sciences, and thoroughly gentle- 
manlike hospitality ; indeed, they 
thought they could never make 
enough of the Dean of Pimlico. So 
on a fine July day I went down to 
my nephew, by the Cork and Limerick 
express train, appointed and worked 
fully as well as our Great Western ; 
and the same evening found me 
sitting under a gigantic oak which 
stood almost opposite the queerest, 
oddest, and most antique of parson- 
ages — rudely Elizabethan in its 
architecture, with low walls, lofty 
chimneys, mullioned windows, and 
small arched door—a most unique 
vet tumble down concern. Dear 
Harry was here, radiant with joy at 
seeing me; his wife handsomer than 
ever, much improved and very self- 
possessed, The children, especially 
my godson, whom they called the 
young Dean of Pimlico, healthy 
bright animals. We had tea and 
strawberries under the kingly tree, 
whose hollowed stem I measured 
next morning, and found it to be 
twenty-four feet in girth. In the 
little dark parlour was a wooden 
scutcheon over the mantle picce, and 
on it was rudely carved in the Irish 
or Celtic language an inscription 
which Harry translated for me in 
the following fashion, “This is the 
great Earl of Desmond’s hunting 
lodge, 1570.” All the old portion 
of the house seemed to me very in- 
secure, but the family chiefly inhabited 
an offshoot which was a much later 
erection. I spent a delightful month 
here ; Harry was as enthusiastic and 
as vehement as ever, and a truly 
active and efficient parish minister. 
Here was a large body of well con- 
ditioned Protestant yeomanry, farmers 
and cottiers,- and the country was 
studded with the handsome seats of 
an educated, well born, and very 
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wealthy gentry. Truly I was amazed, 
for I always considered that Justice 
Shallow’s observation was peculiarly 
applicable to Ireland and her sons, 
“ Beggars all— beggars all.” 

But I must hasten my tale, or the 
new year will anticipate its conclusion, 
In the following December I was 
again summoned. to Dublin, and I 
spent my Christmas at Earlsoke ; they 
were to leave it in March for their 
new house, which stood higher up in 
the valley, and less exposed to the 
prevailing western gales. The old 
tree, almost denuded, yet with a few 
pale brown leaves clinging to its 
vast arms and distorted br: anches, 
looked the very type of gaunt and 
worn senility ; yet the children 
dearly loved this ancient servitor, 
regarding it I believe next to their 
parents, and spent most of their play 
.0urs climbing amidst its branches, 
or racing around its stem, or sitting 
in its hollow. The river ran deep, 
turbid, and strong. The weather 
was mild as the year died away, and 
we had a “green Christmas,” yet 
the place was healthy, and no deaths, 
thus falsifying an old proverb. 

On the last day of the year the 
season was so sultry that the fire 
went out of its own accord, and no 
one thought of renewing it ; the sky 
was of a hazy blue; the air dazzling 
and trying to the eyes, and the light 
brassy. A nervous man would have 
complained of the weather, for the 
atmosphere seemed pregnant with 
electricity. We spent the whole day 
wandering amidst the glades of the 
earl’s deer park; and the sun went 
down in a burning flush of bright 
crimson haze, the sky all dotted and 
flecked with pink clouds and copper 
coloured lines. I never knew so still 
an evening. After prayers were over, 
we walked out before the hall door, 
to watch the effect of the moonlight 
streaming on the great tree. The air 
was even sultry. It was a splendid 
night, and almost as light as day ; 
the wind rising in light gusts, and 
voices as it were seeming to come 
from the old woods, as it fell away 
into calm again. Suddenly Harry 
spoke, 

“Uncle, do you not hear the gal- 
loping of a horse just near the bridge? 
Who can it be at this hour?” 

We all listened, and suspicion 
became certainty as in about five 
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minutes a man rode through the 
avenue gate, slamming it violently, 
and cantered up to the hall door. 

“Tt is young Ashcroft, the earl’s 
gamekeeper from Acton W ood ;_ his 
brother John must be dying. He 
has had consumption for the last 
year. Well, Ashcroft, what’s the 
matter !” 

“Oh, sir, you are wanted imme- 
diately ; poor John has had a sud len 
attack, and is sinking rapidly.” 

In ten minutes Harry was in the 
saddle ; and I, strange to say, loth to 
lose his company, and delighting in 
the beauty of the night, determined 
to accompany him. I was at that 
time writinga Treatise on Anemology, 
and I was curious to observe from 
actual observation how the wind 
acted on the trees and their branches, 
and the sound produce ed therel vy. 
Harry mounted me on his bay cob, 
a steady animal that had never car- 
ried a Dean before ; and we set out, 
after a most ultra-vehement parting 
between Harry and the little wife, as 
affectionate and as protracted as if he 
were about to start for Central Africa, 
or depart on the Patagonian mission. 
He spoke about her on our ride, and 
told me what a treasure of goodness 
and love she was to him. I told him 
how much I really admired her, and 
said I had perceived how finely and 
sweetly tempered her spirit hi ud. be- 
come, and finished by quoting to him, 
old bachelor as I was, some fine lines 
from Marlow which run thus :— 


The treasures of the deep are not so great 
As the concealed comforts of a man 
Locked up in woman’s love. 


We had a brilliant ride through the 
woods, over the old bridge, and past 
the castle, which was all shut up, the 
family being ry in London. But the 


night was evidently changing, and 
gathering for rain, and large dull 


masses of cloud were sailing across 
the moon’s face and obscuring her 


light. In an hour we had reached 
the ranger’s house, embosomed in 


trees, and we were scarcely in shelter 
when the storm came on most violent- 
ly, the thunder rattling and pealing, 
the lightning flashing every minute 
with a brilliancy almost “blinding, 
deluging the whole air with fire, and 
the rain 1 falling i in pailfulls ; the wind 
driving it furiously against the win- 
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dow-panes, and on the slates of the 
unceiled house in which we were 
sheltered. I was now sorry I had 
come, for the prospect of our home 
ride was any thing but agreeable, and 
I would willingly have given my 
“Treatise on Anemology” to its 
kindred winds, to be once more safely 
underEarl Desmond’soak,or ensconced 
in an arm chair at Mary Font’s 
bright fireside. The sick man too 
was much better; it was a false 
alarm; he had fainted, and they 
imagined it to be approaching death. 
In the midst of my perplexity I could 
not but admire Harry’s great tact 
and adaptation of himself, as well as 
his tenderness and care with these 
poor people; he seemed quite to for- 
get self, to be deaf to the storm and 
blind to the lightning, while he read 
the Scriptures, and prayed fervently 
and simply, and was indeed among 
them, like his Divine Master, “ as 
one that serveth ;” and Iconfess I was 
reproved and felt ashamed of my sel- 
fishness, when I compared it with 
his disinterestedness and devotion. 

It was now just midnight, and it 
seemed as if the old year at that dread 
hour was battling fiercely for his 
right, as amidst contending elements 
—the storm, the lightning, the thun- 
der, and the rain—he abdicated his 
sovereignty, and withdrew in sullen 
subjection to the fated orb of Time. 
The clock in the keeper’s kitchen had 
struck TWELVE; the sick man had 
fallen asleep ; we saton, and still on, 
listening to the storm, and watching 
and praying for a change. And now 
the clock struck on, and wasanswered 
by a peal of thunder that shook the 
house and the very heavens ; the rain 
flashing against the windows, and the 
wind whooping , and screaming, and 
raging out among the dense old 
woods with a noise and din at once 
horrible and confounding. Harry 
was urgent on me to lie down; he 
was dreadfully pale ; yet it could not 
be from fear, for he had twice ven- 
tured out of the house, that he might 
report on the probable cessation of 
the storm. Truth to speak, I was 
thoroughly weary, and the keeper's 
bed being bright, and sweet, and the 
sheets like snow, I undressed, and 
soon slept soundly, and did not wake 
for many hours, when I thought there 
appeared a faint dawn; but Harry’ 
who came into the room with a candle, 
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said, “ no, it is the moonlight still ; but 
the storm, thank God, is subsiding.” 
He was pale as a corpse, and his clothes 
appeared to be thoroughly soaked. 
I quickly rose, and as I was dressing, 
he told me that, fearing for his wife 
and family,he had made an effort to 
reach home shortly after two o’clock. 
John Ashcroft had accompanied him, 
and they had ridden swiftly through 
the woods, keeping to the more open 
glades, for the boughs were falling 
and flying ; ; but on reaching the 
Holmes they found them all flooded, 
and the bridge entirely swept away; 
“and so,” said Harry, “‘ we came back 
to wait till dawn. Now, dear uncle, 
the rain is over, and your horse is 
ready, and let us start in God’s name, 
for I have passed a miserable night ; 
for oh, uncle, the walls and the roof 
of my house never could have stood 
beneath last night’s storm; and where 
is my wife, and where are my helpless 
children? Oh! I am undone unless 
God has taken them under his special 
protection, and wrought some miracle 
on their behalf ;” his voice faltered 
as he spoke, and he turned his head 
aside. I was indeed greatly affected, 
and shared his fears, remembering 
well the bulging walls of the old 
house, and the toppling mass of heavy 
chimney work which beetled over 
the roof, beneath which these poor 
doves had made their nest. 

We rode very fast, getting out on 
the high road, which wasalong circuit, 
but safe and smooth, passing over the 
river by a high stone bridge which 
the flood could not reach or injure. 
Harry scarcely spoke ; he appeared 
to be engaged in mental prayer. We 
passed a . farm house, with its haggard 
and outhouses all wrecked and 
desolated, and its strong roof torn up. 
Harry shuddered, and ‘said, 

“Tf my merciful Saviour spares me 
this dreadful cup, I will—I will in- 
deed” 

Here tears choked his utterance : 
I soothed him as best I could, but he 
spoke no more, but kept urging his 
horse into a steady gallop, so that we 
soon reached the turn to the valley 
in whose gorge the old lodge stood 
half way up the hill. The moon had 
now sunk, and it was grey dawn, I 
should think about seven o’clock, but 
too dark to see more than a perch or 
so before us. Presently we were at 
the lawn gate. Oh! heavens, the 
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great oak was down, lying like a huge 
monster on the little lawn—not a 
vestige of the house to be seen. 

Alas, alas! dear Harry, they are 
crushed to death—God’s will be done. 

He spoke not for a moment ; then 
he stood straight up in his stirrups, 
and dropping the bridle, and clapping 
his hands together, he uttered a cry 
so loud, so deep, so shrill in its heart- 
bursting agony that ,it haunted me 
for months after. ‘Then leaping from 
his horse, he rushed to a little path 
which brought us to the back of the 
newer part of the dwelling, and burst- 
ing through a lower door he ran along 
the passage which led into the old 
rooms. As he ran, he cried, with a 
piercing and troubled voice— 

“Mary! Mary! where are you? 
My wife, my own Mary, my best 
wife, speak to me for God’s sake if 
you are alive. Oh, dearest, speak to 
me—speak to me—my wife, my wife !” 

But there was no response to that 
passionate pleading, as his feet paused 
at her chamber door. 

Yet no ruin, no destruction had 
been here, and the first flush of hope 
rose faintly to his brow as he turned 
the handle and we entered. 

A watch light burning on the 
table, and a Bible open at the 91st 
Psalm by its side, and the young 
wife asleep’ in a large arm chair, 
looking, as I thought, never more 
lovely. He did not speak, or wake 
her, but kneeling down at her bed- 
side he buried his face in the pillows, 
and I knew by the strong heavings of 
his shoulders, that weeping, and 
thanksgiving, and the voice of adora- 
tion for great goodness, and fervent 
supplication were all ascending to- 
cether to heaven, from a heart which 
was greatly but sweetly overtried 
with sudden joy. He then arose, and 
turning to me, he cried, “ uncle,” and 
clasped me in his arms: and then 
again kneeling down, gently, and 
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reverently, and with a look and a 
smile of oe love he took his 
wife’s fair little hand which hung 
over the arm of the chair, and kissing 
it most teaderly, she awoke—and in 
a moment they were fast locked in 
each other’s arms. 

“ Dearest Harry, God haspreserved 
us wonderfully; the old oak was 
split by the lightning early in the 
night, and afterwards fell with a 
frightful crash: I thought at first 
that the house was falling, but only 
a few windows and slates were dis- 
lodged. The tree fell clear of us, 
through God’s mercy, and has lain 
before the house all the night, 
stretched in front, and shielding us 
from the storm. Dear old friend ! 
faithful even in death ; and we were as 
secure behind its mass of stem and 
branches as if we were sheltered in a 
castle of steel. At first I was dread- 
fully alarmed, but my children were 
all asleep, and knew nothing either of 
danger or of dread ; and as the night 
wore on, and I sat here working, and 
reading, and waiting for your return, 
I grew perfectly calm, knowing that 
God would take care of me and mine; 
and so I scarcely heard the storm, 
and my only anxiety was about my 
absent husband and our good uncle 
here.” 

* And mine !”—he said, with fervent 
solemnity of manner; “I will not 
speak of it now, for indeed something 
more than the heaviness of death was 
with me all the night, in the thoughts 
of losing you, Mary ; but I am well 
content it should have been so now, 
since such joy has come in the morn- 
ing; but see,” said he, going to a 
little oriel window which faced 
east, “there is the first sunbeam 
over the Galtees, and I greet it from 
my heart : for it will not shine on a 
happier being under the whole wide 
heavens than I am on this blesseil 
New YeAnr’s Mornine.” 
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Amone the curiosities of literature 
there is extant a five-act comedy by 
Barton Holiday, entitled “Tecno- 
tamia or the Ma wrraige of the Arts.” 
It was performed at Christ Church, 
Oxford, 1630, and is catalogued in 
curious book collections as “ ex- 
tremely dull, excessively rare, and 
extraordinarily high-priced among 
collectors.” 

The dramatis persone of this very 
dull piece are Polites, a magistrate ; 
Physica; Astronomia, daughter to 
Physica; Arithmetica, in love with 
Geometry ; Logicus ; Grammaticus, 
a schoolmaster; Poeta ; Historia, in 
love with Poetica ; Rhetorica, in love 
with Logicus ; Melancholico, Poeta’s 
man ; Phantastes, servant to Geogra- 
phus ; Choler, Grammaticus’ man. 

The piece was so dull and pedantic 
that even King James could not sit 
it out. It gave rise, however, to the 
following humorous epigram :— 


At Christ Church marraige done before the 
King, 
Lest that 

offering, 
The King himself did offer—what, I pray ? 
Lh offered t rice or thrice—to go away. 


those mates should want an 


The Tecnotamia or Marraige of the 
Arts may have suggested to “the Ox- 
ford and ( ‘ambridge graduates of our 
day the plan of the two volumes 
which lie before us. There is this 
much resemblance between the two, 
that Physica, Astronomia, Poeta, and 
the other nine are imper- 
sonated by rine graduates of each 
University, who have taken parts 
as amateurs in this modern masque 
of science. But here the resensblance 
ends. The modern Tecnotamia is as 
good as the old was indifferent. In- 
stead of insipid abstractions, Poeta's 
love for Astronomia, relieved only by 
indecent liberties taken between 
male sciences and female muses, (proh 
) we are given nine essays in 
each volume, which may be taken as 
favorable specimens of the literary 
capability of our University men. 


sisters 


pu lor / 


* Oxford Essays, 


Parker and Son, Cambridge Essays. 


contributed by Members of the University. 


ESSAYS.* 


In the advertisement to the first 
volume of Oxford Essays, published 
in 1855, we were told the tie which 
unites the different contributors is 
not that they think alike, but that 
they belong ‘to the same University. 
The volume is not intended to advo- 
cate any particular set of opinions, 
theological, social, or political. Each 
writer is responsible for his own opi- 
nions and none but his own; and no 
attempt has been made to give a 
general unity of thought to the pub- 
lication. 

The appearance of essays, chiefly 
literary, not only contributed by Uni- 
versity men, but written almost with 
the U niversity imprimatur, is a no- 
velty in English literature. It seems 
as if Oxford and Cambridge had de- 
termined to prove that they can ad- 
vance with the times ; they have taken 
up the challenge of the Manchester 
men and the Useful Knowledge So- 
ciety, and the present volumes are 
the first instalment of a reply, to be 
continued annually so long as their 
merits are called in question in Par- 
liament. 

We commend the idea, and wish it 
every success. We are not unmind- 
ful that a University gave us birth. 
We write under the shadow of its 
walls—we are the University 
Dublin.” 

There is another cause at work to 
stir our old Universities into un- 
wonted activity. The honour men in 
the old Universities are brought into 
competition with other honour men 
from the new. The new system of 
examinations for civil and military 
service has founded a University of 
Universities in Somerset House. Cen- 
tralization has attacked at last the 
seats of learning, and sucked even 
Oxford and Cambridge down the 
great vortex of competition in 
London. 

We never should have thought 
that within two years the principle of 
competitive examination could have 
taken such hold of the country, and 


““ juxrla 
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given a new impulse to our educa- 
tional establishments, from the oldest 
to the youngest. 

There is nothing new under the 
sun ; and sothat which is a novelty of 
two years’ date in this country may 
have existed for thousands of years 
in China. Truly, we deserve the name 
of Fanqui, foreign devil, or barbarian, 
in this respect. In China, competi- 
tive examination has been long car- 
ried to such perfection that the prize- 
boy in the village school may pass on 
to the provinci il town, and thence to 
the capital of the province. There is 
but one step from the literary gradu- 
ate to the government employé. The 
prime minister is only superior to the 
peasant because he is a better classic. 
Old diplomatists and financiers in 
China take rank out of the Col- 
lege Calendar, as freshmen do with us. 

All China is a great University. Its 
eighteen provinces are colleges which 
send up their good men to take 

‘ classes” for the Home Office, or 
wranglerships for the Horse Guards 
or Admiralty. The talk of the clubs 
in Pekin is of that kind with which 
freshmen regale themselves at “a 
wine” at St. Boniface’s the first term 
of residence. What degree Hung, 
the long-nailed commissioner, took ; 
how Mandarin Mufi-feen was plucked 
at his greatgo; how a prime minister 
man, Choo, took a coach and went 
through “his smalls.” In China,the ten- 
pound householder, if such a class ex- 
ists, is a University man ; the prizes 
of life are college prizes ; learning is 
not, as with us, a little side avenue, 
hedged in from the outside world, 
“with a college atone end and a pa- 
rish at the other,” as Porson said of 
it. It is the great highway of life, 
along which all must trudge from the 
pez asant to the premier. 

Germany, if behind China, is in 
advance of us in this. There the de- 
gree is the pass to all promotion. No 
profession can be practised, no place 
under government can be sought for, 
without the requisite diploma. The 
connection between the Universities 
and life outside is almost as close as 
in China. 

But with us the University system 
has been a state within a state—a 
privileged corporation reputed to be 
skilled in dead languages and pure 
sciences—but ill adapted to train men 
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for life,and almost, useless as a pre- 
paratory school for political aud diplo- 
inatic duties. 

But suddenly a change has come 
over our official system. Promotion 
by interest has been swept away from 
the public offices, and promotion by 
merit adopted in its stead. As sud- 
denly almost our old Universities 
have adapted themselves to this mea- 
sure of administrative reform. The 
gates of office have been thrown open 
to their scholars and prizemen ; most 
of the candidates have suc ceeded : ‘a 
few have carried off the highest 
honours against the educated youth 
of the three kingdoms. The Univer- 
sity whose name we bear, which 
twe nty-five years ago gave birth to our 
Magazine, though taken by surprise 
the first year of competitive exami- 
nations, has not only recovered its 
ground, but has taken higher honours 
in the India and Woolwich examina- 
tions than any other University ; and 
as it has made a reputation in one 
year, so it is resolved to keep it for 
many years to come. 

Whether the spirit of emulation, 
once aroused, has descended to the 
bye-paths of literature as well as its 
beaten tracks, we cannot say. But it 
appears that Oxford and Cambridge 
have entered the lists of English 
literature. Edinburgh, has fol- 
lowed their example, and announces 
a volume of essays as forthcoming 
with the new year ; but where is‘ the 
silent sister?” Has Dublin no essay- 
ist to compete with Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Edinburgh? She has 
measured her strength with her elder 
and richer rivals in the competition 
for civil and military appointments. 
Her success in one direction should 
encourage her to attempt it in 
another. We throw out the hint, 
assure@ that the talent exists if sought 
out and encouraged. The editor of 
“Butler’s Analogy,” who has con- 
densed an immense mass of learn- 
ing into the modest compass of 
a few notes — the mathematician 
whose name is of almost hereditary 
celebrity in the science of optics, and 
who has been chosen to preside at the 
approaching session of the British 
Association in Dublin — another 
who is known among French savans 
as “ Le Savant Irlandais”—a third 
whose treatise on Conic Sections is 


too, 
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already a handbook in Cambridge, so 
exclusive of any mathematical me- 
thods but her own—these are but a 
few of the Hastati, the front-rank 
men in the exact sciences ; the Prin- 
cipes and T'riarti, the rear-rank men 
in the higher walks of science, could 
supply evenabler essayists and critics. 
What would the lamented Archer 
Butler not have given for such an op- 
portunity of wielding the editor's 
staff and marshalling Polites, Phy- 
sica, Astronomia, Logica, Gramma- 
ticus, and the rest, in a Dublin 
“Tecnotamia, or Marraige of the 
Arts?” The verdict of our Magazine 
on one of its ablest and earliest con- 
tributors, “ Poet, Orator, Metaphy- 
sician, Divine, nil tetigit quod non or- 
navit,” endorsed as it has been by 
universal consent since, would have 
marked him out as the head and 
front of such an enterprise. Again 
we ask, where is Dublin ? 

We would recommend this subject 
in particular to the members of the 
Historical Society, among whom no 
doubt would be found many able 
contributors to such a volume of 
Essays. 

According to the old theory,a Uni- 
versity was a gymnasium for mind, 
where men were not so much taught 
as trained; disciplined for life, not 
apprenticed to a poe. Edu- 
vation was esteemed as a mental gym- 
nastic; even mathematics, which 
by the very meaning of the word 
would imply things to be learned, 
was not studied asa doctrine so much 
as a discipline. A great lawyer de- 
fended the use of mathematics in 
Cambridge, as “ putting a fine edge 
on the understanding.” The same 
defence was offered with less reason 
for the old barbarous logic of Oxford. 
But a change has been introduced for 
better or worse; the old mono- 
poly of dead languages and pure ma- 
thematics is over; to the old gym- 
nasium has been added a new 
academy of sciences. 

The professorial system has been 
greatly extended. Every science and 
almost every language has now its 
teacher ; and with a very little ex- 
tension of their staff the professors in 
each of the three Universities could 
fill forty arm-chairs, and rival the 
French academy itself. Something 
between the student and the profes- 
sor is still wanting; something to 
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correspond for instance to the private 
docent of German Universities. The 
University Essays seem to fill this 
blank. Were a graduate a candidate 
for a professorship, he could point to 
no testimonial so satisfactory as the 
easay thought worthy of-a place 
among the eight or nine choice dis- 
sertations of the year. Such a privat- 
docent in the pages of the North 
British has recommended Professor 
Fraser to the distinguished honour 
of filling the chair of Logics and Me- 
taphysics in Edinburgh, and to sue- 
ceed the late Sir William Hamilton. 
The advantages of such a serial, as a 
trial ground for the rising young 
men of our Universities, is so appa- 
rent that we rejoice to observe that 
the editors of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Essays are warranted in con- 
tinuing the series; and before long, 
we have no doubt, our and every 
other University will feel themselves 
bound to publish such a series, as they 
publish Donnellan or Hulsean _lec- 
tures. 

As the Cambridge Essays of 1856 
have not come to hand as yet, we will 
take for our comparison the Essaysof 
1855. There are nine essays in each 
covering about 316 octavo pages. 
Whether the number has been li- 
mited to nine, from the classical rea- 
son that banqueters at a feast of rea- 
son must be “ not more than the 
Muses ;” or whether the editor steers 
the University boat with its eight- 
oared essayists, we do not know. 
It is enough that nine is the limited 
number. Eight essays on general sub- 
jects—the ninth closes the list with a 
defence of the studies of Oxford and 
Cambridge ; like old Polites in the 
Tecnotamia, who closes the play by 
setting Astronomy, Geography, and 
Logic at one by compounding their 
differences, and so cementing “ The 
Marraige of the Sciences.” 

The nine essays in each volume 
may be thus compared together : 
There are three essays in each on a 
literary subject ; two in each on some 
of the exact sciences ; three miscel- 
laneous, and one, the concluding essay, 
onthe subject of general educationand 
classical studies. 

To begin with the three essays on 
literature. Lucretius and the poetic 
characteristics of his age pairs off 
first in the Oxford volume against an 
essay on the life and genius of Mo- 
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liere in the Cambridge. The two 
essays are 80 well m: itched, that if the 
rest of the Cambridge crew pulled as 
strong an oar as their stroke, the race 
will be sharply contested. 

A criticism of Alfred de Musset, a 
French poet and novelist, by Mr. 
Palgrave of Oxford, pairs ‘off with a 
revie ww of Tennyson’s poems, by Mr. 
Brimley of Cambridge. 

Of Mr. Palgrave’s review of Alfred 
de Musset we can only say “ guarda 
e passa,” it may be read and forgot- 
ten; there are some just reflections 
on the subject of French literature, 
but it will not detain our thoughts 
half an hour after we close the essay. 
Mr. Brimley’s essay on Alfred Ten- 
nyson is written in that good old 
style of criticism which ‘prevailed 
until Macaulay set the new fashion of 
essays in the shape of reviews. Mr. 
Brimley remarks, “ An essay upon a 
poet’s writings may take one of two 
forms. It may either confine itself 
to an analysis of those writings with 
a view to discover the source of their 
power over the sympathies of men, 
or it may treat of the place the poet 
oceupies in the literature of his time 
and country.” We may thus view 
the poet either from without or from 
within ; the former is more a biogra- 
phy— the latter more a criticism. 
Macaulay is an excellent model of the 
first school of criticism ; Mr. Brimley 
of the second. Mr. Macaulay can 
describe the poet as a man of fashion ; 
how he lounged on the Mall ; at what 
tavern he dined ; how he put onrutfiles 
to go to St. Jame 3’3, and on his way 
home was arrested and stripped to his 
shirt at a spunging-house ; such ups 
and downs delight him. We ar 
dazzled with the same sparkling con- 
trasts in the poems themselves as in 
the man. Some are the very best, 
and others the very worst. To 
heighten the superlative, every poet 
of the age is put in the positive or 
comparative degree of excellence. 
Mr. Macaulay never seems to admire 
anything by itself ; he has none of the 
: eauty of re pose ; he can never, 

herefore, read the tamer history of 
a poet’s mind, for poets are not 
formed by contrast with each other, 
but from quiet communings with na- 
ture— 

In which they steal, 

From all tliey may be or have been before, 
Thoughts they can ne’er express yet cai- 

not all conceal, 
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We have indicated that which is a 
felt want in criticisms of the Macau- 
lay school, that we may indicate 
thereby th: at in which Mr. Brimley 
excels. He has a fine poetic feeling, 
and is able to trace the growth of a 
S t's mind 5 sh his works. In 

830, Alfred Tennyson published his 
in st volume of poems when he was 
an under-graduate of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; and for a quarter of a 
century he has been living in that 
border-land between thought and 
feeling, —— as in his own dream 
of the Lotus-eaters, “it is always 
afternoon.” 

Poetry with some is a pastime. 

3yron’s first poems were ‘ Hours of 
Idleness.” In his latter days he laid 
down the lyre for the sword. Moore 
and Scott and Southey wrote verse 
for praise and prose for profit. Cow- 
per wrote in lucid intervals, and put 
on the “singing garments” after 
writhing in the “Nessus-shirt of me- 
lancholy madness. Wordsworth was 
the first professional poet, and Ten- 
nyson has adi ypted poetry in the same 
spirit. A devotion of a life deserves 
to be rewarded with success, and we 
desire to know how he has succeeded. 
Mr. Brimley has told us this by 
writing the poet’s inner history ; by 
tracing the growth of the poet’s 
mind from Claribel of 1830 to Maud 
of 1855. 

What Wordsworth says of himself 
is doubly true of Tennyson :— 


He is retired as noontide dew, 

Or snow within a summer’s grove ; 
And you must love him, ere to you 

He will seem worthy of your love. 


Except a few of the highest, 
such as Shakespeare, who possess 
that masculine power of thought that 
they create sympathy if they do not 
alre ady find it, poets in general at- 
tract us only because we are attracted 
tothem. We must love them ere 
they seem worthy of our love. Their 
beauty is that of woman, not to be 
understood until felt. Not to love 
them is to loathe them; there is no 
middle point between. Where there 
are the strongest sympathies, there are 
also the strongest antipathies. The 
poet is, of all men, 


Dowered with the hate of hate—the scorn of 
com— 
The love of luve. 
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The gentler forms of poetry act 
upon other natures as latent electri- 
city ; they either conduct or repel it 
silently from them ; it is only once in a 
century that a poet breaks like a 
lightning flash, rending a way for 
himself through conductors or non- 
conductors of feelings alike. Shake- 
speare does not seek for latent sympa- 
thy. Every man is a Shakespearian. 
He places himself en rapport with uni- 
versal human nature, but itis not so 
with Tennyson. His humour is way- 
ward, his pathos a “ dainty grief,” 
and his language more elegant than 
robust. To relish him thoroughly we 
must have educational tastes in com- 
mon, and a heart strung to the same 
key of feeling. 

Shakespeare is his own interpreter 
—-Tennyson demands and_ repays 
such criticism as Mr. Bristed’s. The 
critic, too, is in entire rapport with 
the poet. Both are Cambridge men, 
and Tennyson is read and quoted in 
Cambridge as he is nowhere else. <A 
freshman at Trinity orders a copy of 
Tennyson his first term as surely as 
he gets the University Calendar, and 
knows more of it by heart than of any 
book but the Calendar. It is as out 
of place with Potts’ Euclid or Snow- 
ball’s “‘ Plane and Spherical” as a 
geranium in a milliner’s window sill 
in London; but the flower is loved 
because it is out of place, for it looks 
and smells of green fields; and so 
Cambridge men, who tread the hard 
high-way of demonstration on “ the 
Wrangler’s Walk,” love the one green 
alley which windingly allures, and, 
when off the calculus, turn to refresh 
themselves with Tennyson. 

The third literary essay in the Ox- 
ford volume is “on Persian litera- 
ture.” The third Cambridge essay to 
pair off with it is “on the Relation 
of Novels to Life,’ by Fitzjames 
Stephen. In this case again we in- 
cline to prefer the Cambridge essay. 
Mr. Cowell’s essay on Persian litera- 
ture does not indicate very wide re- 
search, or the essay is not much better 
than the ordinary “ fillings” of a 
good Quarterly Review. One of the 

Jniversity eight is expected to pull 
a longer and a stronger stroke than an 
ordinary Thames wherryman. 

Mr. Fitzjames Stephen’s Essay on 
the relation of Novels to life lays 
down the law of novel writing, inter- 
spersed with some very just criti- 
cisms on the novelists of the day. 


™~ 
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“The first requisite,” he says, “ of 
a novel is that it should be a biogra- 
phy—an account of the life or part of 
the life of a person. When this 
principle is neglected or violated, the 
novel becomes tiresome ; after a cer- 
tain point it ceases to be a novel at 
all, and becomes a mere string of 
descriptions.” 

He instances, as examples, the J/e- 
moirs of a Cavalier and Robinson 
Crusoe. Judged by this rule, Mr. 
Dickens’ novels are defective. Field- 
ing’s Tom Jones and Joseph Andrews 
are bona fide histories of those per- 
sons, whilst Vicholas Nickleby and 
Oliver Twist are a series of sketches 
of all sorts of things and persons, 
united by various grotesque instances 
and interspersed with projects for 
setting the wor!d to rights. 

Mr. Stephen thus defines a novel 
as “a fictitious biography.” He re- 
jects from the class of novels books 
written primarily for the purposes of 
instruction, or for the sake of illus- 
trating a theory. “They do not,” 
he says, “fall within this definition, 
because they are not properly speak- 
ing biographies.” 

sy this definition, Mr. Stephen ex- 
cludes from the class of novels not 
only such works as Plato’s Dialogues 
or the Pilgrim’s Progress, but even 
fictions founded on fact. As fiction is 
not admitted as a mere vehicle for 
opinions, so it is not to be used as a 
mere embellishment of facts. He 
cites as an instance of the latter, M. 
Bungeron’s Trois Sermons sous Louis 
XV. The difference between a novel 
anda drama is this, that the drama 
is the representation of an indivi- 
dual—-the novel the description of a 
life. 

Mr. Stephen’s definition of a novel 
is narrow and arbitrary. It is 
true that the old novels were biogra- 
phies, but inthosetimes novel-writing 
had not become an estate in the 
realm. Hamlet’s advice to treat the 
players well, for they were the ab- 
stract and brief chroniclers of the 
times, is true now of our novelists. 
They are our historians, politicians, 
dramatists, moralists, philosophers, 
and almost our religious teachers. The 
novel, like Aaron’s rod, has swal- 
lowed up every other conjuring rod 
—it must copy, therefore, some of 
the parts and proportions of every 
other. 


It savours, therefore, somewhat of 
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pedantry to say that because Robin- 
son Crusoe is a good biogr: “ayer 
novel, every other novel must be laid 
on this Procrustes’ bed and measured 
by it. 

Robinson Crusoe is, in fact, so 
good a piece of biography that we 
forget that it is a fiction all the while. 
The maxim that it is the highest art 
to conceal art is true only within 
limits. A picture (forgive the para- 
dox) may be too lifelike to be like— 
that is, we may be so completely de- 
ceived as to lose all pleasure in the 
deception. The story of the Greek 
painter who painted a curtain so like 
nature, that the beholder desired it to 
be drawn aside, supposing the real 
picture lay behind, is a case in point. 
Art ceases when the artist boastfully 
says “that the imitation defies de- 
tection.” True, art does more than 
copy nature—dare we say it? she 
improves onnature. Who ever saw 
such sun-sets as Claude pours on the 
canvas? In Turner’s pictures the 
light of the moon is as the light of 
the sun, and the light of the 
sun sevenfold, in the bold hyper- 
bole of the Hebrew poet. The artist 
holds up a double reflecting mirror to 
nature, and matter takes a glow in 
glancing back from the speculum of 
mind. Art must be ideal as well as 
imitative. In Robinson Crusoe the 
imitation defies detection. He is 
only the alias of Alexander Selkirk, 
unidealized in passing through De- 
foe’s mind. We ask those discreet 
mothers, who, like Sir Anthony Ab- 
solute, think a circulating library to 
be a tree of evil not of good, and who 
prohibit the Arabian Nights, whether 
Robinson Crusoe is not admitted on 
the same shelf with Captain Cook 
and Mungo Park ? 

Do the ten thousand juveniles who 
are happily turning over this Christ- 
mas-tide their Robinson Crusoes in 
green and gold, dream that Defoe, a 
clever novelist one hundred and forty 
years ago, sat down to write a story 
% all out of his own head?” What is 
truth—they might well say—if the 
man in goat-skins and his man Fri- 
day are not true men? When older 
grown and more critical, we learn 
that the original of Robinson 
Crusoe was Alexander Selkirk, and 
though there are inventive touches 
which show that Defoe was not a 
mere copyist, the real Selkirk is so 


like the imitation, that the impression 
left upon us is that it is a true story. 
The envious gossip that Selkirk 
supplied Defoe with the materials, 
and that Defoe published them for 
his own benefit, is proof sufficient 
that it was esteemed less as a ro- 
mance than a biography. Judged by 
such rules, some “of the best of Ma- 
caulay’s Essays , such as the Life of 
Clive or Lord Bacon, should be 
classed as novels; for who will ques- 
tion that there is some fiction in 
them, founded though it be on fact ? 
On the other hand, neither Uncle 
Tom or the Pickwick Papers are 
novels, because they are deficient in 
biographical unity. Mr. Stephen has 
said many just things on novels and 
on their relation to life; but this 
theory of what a novel should be is of 
too limited application in an age 
when almost all instruction for the 
higher and educated classes is given 
under the disguise of a novel. Teach- 
ing by parables is quite as necessary 
to our age as to a simpler age. 

Some of our social evils can scarcely 
be exposed in any other way; and 
without much sympathy for Mr. 
Kingsley and his school, we must 
fain confess that he has told the up- 
per classes some “home truths,” 
which they would never have gleaned 
for themselves out of blue books or 
police reports. We do not then agree 
with Mr. Stephen that such books 
should be excluded from the class of 
novels, because wanting the unity of 
a biography. 

Of the remaining twelve essays in 
the two volumes, we think there are 
only five deserving of special notice. 
We will briefly refer to them, and 
conclude. 

The “ English Language in Ame- 
rica,” by Mr. C. Astor Bristed, of 
Cambridge, discusses the question of 
a change of the English language 
when transplanted to America. He 
tells us that most of those phrases 
that we call pure Americanisms were 
imported into the country from Eng- 
land. For instance, Lynch law has 
been always assumed to be a pure 
Americanism. It is usually explained 
from the emphatic prac tice of a cer- 
tain Judge Lynch, who lived some- 
where in the far West. But no re- 
cords of sucha functionary exist ; no 
tangible grounds for supposing him 
to be more than a mythical person- 
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age ; while a very probable solution 

presents itself in the parent tongue. 

Linch, in several of the northern 
counties’ dialects, means to beat or 
maltreat. Linch law would then sig- 
nify club law, and the change of 
spelling from Linch to Lynch is easily 
accounted for by the fact, that the 
name Lynch is as common in some 
parts of America as in Treland. 

There are varieties of American 
dialects as of English ; some of these 
Mr. Bristed enumerates. For in- 
stance, the New England I guess for 
I presume ; to put this in the mouth 
of a New Yorker or a Virginian is as 
great a blunder as it would be to re- 
present a Cockney saying tay for tea, 
or a Scotchman wint for went. A 
striking New England idiom is to 
qualify assertions by sorter, kinder 
(from SORT 0’, KIND 0’), as he kinder 
laughed, I felt sorter foolish. 

Caucus, a name for a secret politi- 
cal assembly, is a New England word. 
It is simply a corruption of caulk- 
house, the patriots of Boston having 
been accustomed to hold their meet- 
ings in a caulker’s shed. 

In the Middle States there are a 
few Dutch words which are still in 
use. The word loafer, which is in 
American vagabond, has clearly 
nothing to do with loaf. It may be 
from the Dutch loof—weary, lazy ; : 
but it more probably comes from 
loopen (= German laufen, compare in 
English Tnuter-loper). The term loper, 
applied to deserters from South Sea 
whalers, and Jack’s familiar land- 
lubber are probably connected. 

In the far West, the few words of 
new coinage betray their origin. Thus 
the hunter- legislator, Dav id ¢ ‘rockett, 
who flourished some twenty years 
ago, was the inventor of the well- 
known phrase, “ Go-a-head !”  Can- 
tankerous is a Westernism for ran- 
corous, salvagerous for sav age. The 
barbarous word, tee-totul, was coined, 
it is said, at some Western tempe- 
rance meeting. Stranger is a word 
which recalls us to life in the back- 
woods, in which a new face is a 
strange thing. Culeulate is used in 
the West as guess is in the East. 

Mr. Bristed discusses lastly the 
question, whether the supremacy of 
“9 English tongue will ever an Mea 

1 America. The answer of expe- 
Soues is, thatit willnot. Literature 
and religion are the two instruments 
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to fix a language, and these grew 
together in England at the age of the 
Reformation. Happily, the English 
of King James’s Bible is the English 
of the Anglo- Saxon race all the world 
over ; while we retain the one, we 
shall not make many innovations in 
the other. We wonder that resis- 
tance to the attempted revision of the 
Bible was not sounded on secular 


platforms as well as religious. Our 
loss as Anglo-Saxons would be 
greater even than as Christians. The 


original tongue of the Bible is beyond 
the reach of modern depredation, 
not so the original mother tongue of 
the Englishman. All other ties have 
snapped between the colonists 
and the mother country but this. For 
the public good, therefore, more even 
than for 


any theological bias, we 
say of the version of 1611, Lsto 


perpeua. 
“* Suggestions on the best means of 
teaching English History,” by J. A. 
Froude, late Fellow of Exeter ( ‘ollege, 
Oxford, i is an essay well worth an at- 
tentive perusal. He suggests, that 
a general knowledge of history only 
means general ignorance ; that views 
and opinions about history are not 
history, and that all modern histories 
of Envland, without exception, are 
unworthy of credit, either because 
taken second-hand, or because writ- 
ten with a partizan spirit. Mr. 
Froude has as low an opinion even of 
what are called moderate views. 
“ Moderate views,” he says, “ are but 
the husk of history, the real grain 
must be beaten out before they are 
manufactured; and the desperate 
student, wandering from authority to 
authority, will either load his me- 
mory with layers of incoherent con- 
tradictions, all confusion and entan- 
glement, out of which no meaning 
van be extracted, or he will stick to 
the writers of his own party, and 
purchase clearness by selling truth.” 
Despairing then of modern views 
of English history, Mr. Froude would 
send us to the statute-book as the 
student’s text-book for English his- 
tory. There is much in favor of this 
suggestion. The statute-book would 
tell us not only the political but also 
the social and religious history of 
England. In modern times, a 
sect may arise and draw away after 
it half the people of England. There 
may be sharp controversy between 


new 
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Protestants and Romanists, but the 
statute-book will contain no enact- 
ment on the subject. We should 
search in vain for any act against re- 
cusant Mormons, or a prohibition 
with penalties of table-turning. But 
the statute-book of England, two or 
three centuries ago, is full of details 
like these. 

Legislation then attempted to regu- 
late men’s dress, their diet, their be- 
lief towards God, their behaviour 
towards themselves, and other mat- 
ters which are now left as matters 
of private judgment. Now-a-days 
the state only legislates on our duties 
to each other; our duties toGod and 
to ourselves are left to every man’s 
conscience and the guidance of his re- 
ligious teacher. We have contracted 
our idea of a state to the narrowest 
bounds conceivable. To our forefa- 
thers, the state included within it every 
relation of life; the union of Church 
and State was unquestioned, simply 
because they were other names for 
the same thing. The Church was the 
State, and the State the Church. The 
schismatic and the rebel were on the 
same footing, and subject to the same 
penalties. 

The laws of England contain, 
therefore, up to the reign of William 
IIL, the history of England. The 
preamble of every act was the verdict 
of cotemporary history on the man- 
ners of the age. Such verdicts must, 
however, be read with caution—the 
pees is framed to justify the act. 

he preamble might lead us to infer 
that the common people were the 
most immoral sectarians ; and those 
of our day, as the act itself would lead 
us to infer, that our legislators were 
tyrants, thirsting for the blood of 
their victims. An abatement must 
be made on both sides. Neither 
rulers nor people were so cruel as 
their acts would lead us to suppose ; 
but their laws notwithstanding area 
reflection of their lives; and if one 
text-book for English history must be 
selected,no better can be chosen than 
a compilation and selection of public 
and private acts. 

Mr. Froude’s suggestion is a good 
one, and, with the qualification we 
have noticed above, might be advan- 
tageously acted on. 

Anessay by the Rev. W. Thomp- 
son, Fellow of Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, on “Crime and its Excuses,” is 
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one of the best as it is one of the 
shortest in the two volumes. His 
suggestion that the law should admit 
the principle of limited responsibility 
isas just asitishumane. In private 
life we make allowance for men ; we 
regard the peculiarities of temper and 
position as entitling to indulgence. 
We have admitted the principle of 
limited responsibility in establishing 
juvenile reformatories ; and our pre- 
sent penal servitude is administered 
on the reformatory principle. The 
whole subject has lately become un- 
popular, from the abuse of the ticket- 
of-leave system; but the error we 
have fallen into is this: We sentence 
too harshly in the first instance, and 
administer punishment too indul- 
gently afterwards. “ Certainty, ra- 
ther than severity,” says Beccaria, 
“is potent in deterring from crime.” 
The perfection of justice would be an 
indulgent sentence rigorously en- 
forced. Whatever sentence has been 
once pronounced by the judge, the 
prison authorities should neither re- 
lax nor remit. The ticket-of-leave 
system is a fruitful source of crime, 
but not for the reason that popular 
clamour supposes. The subject is one 
deserving of a separate discussion ; 
we hope to return to it at no distant 
date. 

Hegel’s “ Philosophy of Right,” by 
T. C. Sanders, late Fellow of Oriel 
College, is an essay we dare not enter 
on, even with the “ indulgent reader” 
of a “ University” Magazine. Hegel is 
the béte noir of English thinkers. He 
is almost given up in despair by his 
German countrymen. Of Hegel, it 
has been well said by Professor Fer- 
rier, ‘* Who has ever uttered one intel- 
ligible word about Hegel?” Not any 
of his countrymen—not any foreigner 
—seldom even himself. With peaks 
here and there more lucent than the 
sun, his intervals are filled with a sea 
of darkness, unnavigable by the aid 
of any compass; and an atmosphere, 
or rather vacuum, in which no human 
intellect can breathe. It is certain 
that Hegel’smeaning cannot be wrung 
from him by any amount of mere 
reading, any more than the whiskey 
which is in bread can be extracted 
by squeezing the loaf into a tumbler, 
He requires to be distilled, as all 
philosophers do, more or less, but 
Hegel to an unparalleled extent. 

lf the adventurous reader will trus 
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himself upon the mer-de-glace of He- 
gel’s philosophy of right, we commend 

im to Mr, Sanders as his guide. 

On the whole we accept these 
two volumes as the first fruits 
of a better and riper crop of es- 
says to be matured in our Uni- 
versities in years tocome. The law 
of Moses wisely forbade the people to 
eat the fruit of a young tree ; for three 
years the fruit was to be plucked and 
thrown away. General and polite 
literature is a tree of young growth in 
our old Universities. Some years 
hence we may look for riper and 
richer fruit than now. It augurs well 
at least for our Universities, that they 
have accepted the challenge, and gal- 
lantly entered the field against old 
Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviewers. 

In conclusion, we cannot but feel 
that these two volumes indicate the 
change impending in all our educa- 
tional establishments. The State and 
the Universities have hitherto held on 
their separate career; now they are 
entering into closer relations than ever 
before. The State is willing to em- 
ploy the educated youth of the Uni- 
versities—the Universities are willing 
to train youths for the State’s ser- 
vice. The barriers between the two 
are being broken down, sothat, instead 
of the State founding secular acade- 
mies of its own, it is willing to select 
its trained candidates for office out of 
the old religious academies, if there 
are any such willing to offer them- 
selves. 

The effect of this upon the Univer- 
sities is already making itself felt. 
Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, the 
Scotch and Queen’s Colleges, are 
brought together in the open field of 
competition for government places. 
We are coming thus to adopt the one 
standard of education everywhere. 
It is the same with our measures of 
merit as with our provincial weights 
and measures, 

The Winchester bushel and the 
Irish barrel are giving place to the 
imperial weight. Our Universities 
and Colleges must submit to the same 
law of unity. Scholarship in Dublin 
must be measured with scholarship 
in Cambridge or Glasgow. The com- 
petitive examination system for Go- 
vernment and India appointments 
has begun the movement towards a 
standard unit of education; it only 
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wants a few steps more .to give it 
completeness and finish. 

As the number of our provincial 
Universities increases (within twenty 
years they have been more than 
doubled), the want will be felt more 
and more of a Central Academy of 
Sciences—a University of Universi- 
ties—to which, as in the old Univer- 
sity of Paris, the different ‘“‘ nations” 
of our great empire would cluster and 
form the nucleus for Colleges. Thus 
the Irish nation, the Scotch nation, 
the English, the Welsh—even the 
Australian or Canadian—would send 
their picked youth to compete for 
places under the Executive. Such a 
prima universitas would be the nu- 
cleus for a new tnstauratio scien- 
tiarum, such as Bacon began, and 
which has still to be carried out and 
completed. The ‘ Solomon’s House” 
for this new Atlantis, might be in 
that new Academy of Sciences which 
is contemplated in London, and for 
which a site has been secured in 
Kensington Gore. 

Sir David Brewster mentions, in his 
interesting life of Sir Isaac Newton, 
that Sir Isaac was desirous of con- 
verting the Royal Society into an in- 
stitution like the Academy of Sciences 
of Paris, and drew up ascheme to 
that effect. Two hundred years have 
since elapsed, and a number of new 
societies have sprung up in addition 
to the Royal Society, but as yet no 
attempt has been made to combine 
them all into one great imperial insti- 
tute. Such a corporation would serve 
the state in two important ways. 
First, it would secure the services of 
a body of learned men, with leisure to 
make discoveries. The Patent Office 
might be under the supervision of this 
department; and by liberal grants to 
aid discoverers, useful inventions 
might be sooner secured to the coun- 
try, and the inventors themselves be 
rewarded. 

Secondly, such an institute would 
supply a board of examiners to con- 
duct the competitive examinations, 
which should be imperative on all 
employés, civil and military. 

With the exception of the board for 
conducting competitive examinations, 
Sir David Brewster has drawn out 
the details of a scheme very similar to 
the foregoing. 

His plan is that “ the Royal, the 
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Astronomical, the Geological, the 
Linnean, the Zoological, and the Geo- 
grap phical Societies, together with the 
jiety of Civil Engineers and the 
Museum of Practical Geology, should 
be united into an Academy of Sciences, 
and divided into distinct sections, as 
in France. The Royal Society of 
Literature, and the Antiquarian So- 
ciety, would readily coalesce into the 
Academy of Belles Lettres; and the 
existing Royal Academy would form 
the Academy of Fine Arts, divided, 
as in France, into the three sections of 
inting, sculpture, and engraving. 
the magnificent grove acquired by 
Prince Albert and the Royal Com- 
missioners at Kensington Gore, a 
Palace of Art would be reared for the 
institute, and there would be one 
library, one museum, and one record 
of their weekly proceedings. Each 
member of the now insulated societies 
would listen to the memoirs and 
discussions of the assembled Academy, 
and science and literature would thus 
receive a new impulse from the num- 
ber and variety of their worshippers 

When, several years ago, Sir David 
Brewster communicated Sir Isaac 
Newton’s scheme to Sir Robert Peel, 
it was so far carried into effect by the 
establishment of the Museum of Prac- 
tical Geology, which is neither more 
nor less than an enlargement of the 
mineralogical, geological, and chemi- 
cal sections of an Academy of Sciences 
or National Institute. The services 
of all the members of this important 
body are, of course, at the entire dis- 
se of the State, though its mem- 

are frequently employed in other 
duties than those which strictly be, 
long to their office. If mineralogy, 
geo ogy, and chemistry, therefore- 
ave obtained a national establish- 
ment for their improvement and ex- 
tension, astronomy, mechanics, na, 
tural history, medicine, literature, 
and the arts are entitled to the same 
protection. 

On the score of expense, Sir David 
remarks, with great truth, that such 
an institute would prove an economy. 
“The inquiries connected with the 
arts, whether useful or ornamental, 
which are required by the Govern- 
ment, have hitherto been carried on 
by committees of Parliament; and 
had we a return of all the sums an- 
nually spent inscientific inquiries, the 
amount would be found to exceed 
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greatly that of the annual expense, 
however liberal, of a national institu- 
tion. Every question connected with 
ship-building, with our steam navy, 
our harbours, our light-houses, our 
railways, our mines, our fisheries, our 
sanatory establishments, our agricul- 
ture, our statistics, our fine and use- 
ful arts, would be investigated and 
reported upon by a committee of Aca- 
demicians ; and while the money of 
the State would thus be saved, the na- 
tional resources would be augmented, 
and all the material interests of the 
country, under the combined energies 
of her art and her science, would ad- 
vance with a firm and accelerated 
step.” 

Such a scheme as the foregoing is, 
perhaps, too grand and general for an 
age like ours. A popular govern- 
ment is never able to carry out com- 
prehensive measures with such success 
asa despotic. To Richelieu, France 
owes her Institute; to Peter the 
Great, Russia owes her Academy of 
Sciences; to the despotism of Na- 
poleon, France owes her code of laws. 
Horace elegantly addresses Augustus 
as the patron at once of the ar ts, 
arms, and laws of Italy :— 


Quum tot sustineas et tanta negotia solus, 
Res Italas armis tuteris, moribus ornas, 
Legibus emendes. 


Popular assemblies have not the 
power of generalization, and unless 
they allow themselves to be led by 
some great mind, would never pass a 
measure to found such an institute. 

Meanwhile the country must ap- 
proach the subject by degrees, and 
accustom itself little by little to its 
encyclopediz proportions. The motto 
of the St. Petersburg Academy of 
Sciences, “ Paullatim,”’ must be that 
of our imperial institute of Britain. 
Little by little, such an institute will 
grow out of the felt necessity for 
amalgamating the many learned so- 
cieties in one Palace of Art at Ken- 
sington ; together with the necessity 
for a board of examiners, sitting en 
permanence, to carry on the competi- 
tive examinations now required by 
the State in all candidates for office. 
The one need falls in so well with the 
other, that they recommend each 
other, and will sooner or later be 
gre | together. 

A word or two need only be said 
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to disabuse any of the thought that 
we are advocating in this some cen- 
tralization scheme destructive to our 
Universities, and draining away all 
talent from the provinces to the me- 
tropolis. The standard weights and 
measures deposited in Somerset House 
do not supersede the use of common 
weights in every country town. On 
the contrary, the standard weights 
are only used to test, from time to 
time, the weights in common use. In 
the same way, such an institute would 
not give an education, but weigh the 
education given elsewhere. It would 
act upon our Universities as the in- 
spectors under the Privy Council act 
upon the National Schools through- 
out England. Such a University 
commission, not called to satisfy 
popular clamour and then dissolve, 
but permanently embodied to try 
every year their prize candidates for 
admission into the public service, 
would supply to the Universities the 
very stimulus they require. 

It may be said that in a free and 
commercial country like England, Go- 









Tne agitation into which Dr. Gebir- 
gen was thrown by the vivid recol- 
lection of the catastrophe by which 
he lost his family and happiness at 
one fell swoop, was only of a few mi- 
nutes’ duration. 

“T loved Bertha Rosen,” he con- 
tinued, “from the first day that I 
passed in her society. Her father 
observed my love, but in no way 
checked it. Of his having written to 
mine on the subject I was not then 
aware, but subsequently discovered 
that he had done so; and that my 
father was as unwilling as the Pro- 
fessor to interfere with our mutual 
affection. With the plain-spoken 


honesty of an honourable man, Dr. 
_ Rosen took an early opportunity of 
informing me of the embarrassed state 
of his affairs. He owned that he had 
long been in debt ; that he was obli- 
ged in every way to retrench, in order 
to extricate himself from his pecu- 
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vernment employment will not draw 
to it all the talent of the Universi- 
ties, and that thus the Universities 
will be judged by their second-rate 
men, not by their first-rate. This is 
very true. We do not look to the 
competitive system as a hot-bed to 
force early genius in the country. It 
will act more upon the mediocremany 
than the talented few. But it is here 
that the stimulus is wanted. If it 
succeeds in this, it succeeds in all we 
can desire of it. 

We shall feel thankful if we have 
thrown out a few suggestions, which 
other minds may mature and bring 
opinion to bear on. Education is an 
inductive science; we can only discover 
the best plan by devising experiments 
and tests. If the competitive ex- 
amination system at a central Uni- 
versity be the crucial test of our Uni- 
versity system, ancient and modern, 
let it be applied at once, and let us 
abide by the result, 


Truth’s like a torch, the more it’s shook it 
shines, 


niary difficulties; and hence the 
—— of his domestic arrangements, 

ence too the comparative seclusion 
in which he lived. I admired him the 
more for the candour with which he 
confessed his difficulties, I admired 
Bertha the more for the uncomplain-~ 
ing cheerfulness with which she sub- 
mitted to the deprivation of those 
amusements and ornaments which 
became her sex, her age, and her fa- 
ther’s position. 

“ She taught her little sister inde- 
fatigably. It was a beautiful sight 
to see her, when the morning meal 
had been concluded, and its ——. 
nalia removed, sitting down beside her 
little charge, to hear wayward Ger- 
trude her lessons, with a loving smile 
—a smile, partly of affection, partly 
also caused by the ludicrous idea of 
her teaching. She laughed outright 
more than once at the idea. ‘ But if 
I know little,’ she would = 
¢ 
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‘Gertrude knows less. What Ger- 
trude does not know, she asks me 
about ; what I don’t know, Lask you, 
Lemuel, about ; and what you don’t 
know, you ask papa about—is it not 
so?’ ‘And what your papa does not 
know ?’ Iasked, anxious to probe her 
young heart. ‘He appears to me 
to know everything,’ was the simple 
reply. Happy confiding faith of 
youth in age! true solacer of man’s 
life in this practic val, iron age in which 
we live. 

“ An event of moment eccurred in 
Herr Professor Rosen’s family at this 
time, that is to say,about a year after 
his arrival in Bonn, which tended to 
knit my soul still more firmly to that 
of the fair Bertha. Gertrude had 
been ill, very ill, with fever. Her 
fair young brow, over which nine 
summers had not yet shone, was 
clammy with the dews of death ; her 
eyes shone with a lustre not their 
own, as they started full and round 
from the wasted sockets which seem- 
ed to render them only the more pro- 
minent. Her graceful little arm was 
withered away rtoa mere shadow of 
its former self. Bertha was ever 
with her, nursed her with a mother’s 
tenderness, watched over her with a 
mother’s anxiety. The confinement, 
indeed, was already telling upon her 
own youthful frame, and ‘her father 
insisted on her walking more in the 
open air. I had accompanied her on 
one such occasion, lovingly and joy- 
ously over the green fields and pic- 
turesque walks with which the neigh- 
bourhood of Bonn abounds. Her 
sister’s illness added « melancholy to 
the expression of the fair girl’s face 
which became it well; and to me, 
ignorant of the extreme danger of the 
childish sufferer, and regarding it 
solely in its objective aspect, it was ¢ 
new grace to admire ; a thing not to 
regret but to rejoice in. 

“We returned from our walk 
shortly before the Professor, who had 
been tending the young patient anxi- 
ously, left his home to perform some 
duty in the college. I was already 
as one of the household, and, sitting 
down in his little study, proceeded to 
engage my thoughts in a work I took 
from the shelves ; for the excitement 
of the exercise, and the loving con- 
versation, so tender and so pure, had 
put my mind into a ferment. The 
house was perfectly quiet. Bertha and 
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the nurse who had been engaged 
for the occasion, were in the sick 
chamber. All was peaceful and si- 
lent, when I was astonished by the 
nurse coming mysteriously into~ the 
study, as though anxious to conceal 
her visit by her noiseless steps. ‘ Herr 
Gebirgen,’ said she, ‘the child is 
worse—far worse. Her sleep has 
been wild, broken, and interrupted- 
the damp of death is on her brow—I 
know it. I go for the doctor and for 
the Herr Professor. I have not told 
Miss Bertha, for her young heart is 
sorrow-laden enough. It will be 
soon enough when the time comes, 
which will not be long now, I fear.’ 
“The nurse left, and I soon after 
made my way, noiselessly, into the 
sick chamber. The scene was one of 
those that stamps itself daguerreo- 
typed upon the memory, and never 
leaves it afterwards. The bed of the 
invalid was near the window; a small 
fire, kept up more for ventilation 
than warmth, was languidly burning 
at its foot; at the head of the bed 
stood a small vase of flowers, fresh 
pulled that morning by Bertha, and 
placed there in melancholy contrast 
with the withering floweret that occu- 
pied the sick couch. The face of the 
sufferer was of the same hue as the 
neat little curtains which fell grace- 
fully over the head of the bed, white 
as snow; the attenuated body was 
scarcely distinguishable beneath the 
coverlet. By ‘the side of the couch 
knelt Bertha, praying earnestly, her 
face towards the window, turned 
away from the door. I surveyed the 
scene for a minute or two in silence, 
and would have left the room again 
as noiselessly, had not a_ piercing 
shriek burst from the lips of the pa- 
tient. Her eyes started wildly from 
their sockets, rolling fearfully from 
side to side; her little hands were 
stretched helplessly towards heaven, 
as she sighed with exhausted energy, 
*O Ber tha, Bertha!’ ‘I’m here, Ger- 
trude, my darling, my heart’s idol—I 
am here,’ exclaimed her sister, clasp- 
ing her hands, and bringing the w warm 
cheek of health into contact with 
that of the dying child. My attention 
was axrested. I could not retire— 
nay, I advanced rather, and stood at 
the fe 0t of the bed. ‘Bertha,’ whis- 
ered the sufferer, ‘I thought you 
Rad left me, and it grew so dark. 
Why does not the sun shine, Bertha? 
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Is it because we are all so sinful?’ 
There was a pause; Bertha was evi- 
dently alarmed at the unwonted ex- 
citement, and the unwonted words. 
She observed me, and I whispered to 
her that the nurse had gone for the 
doctor. ‘The doctor,’ said Gertrude, 
catching the word, ‘ I don’t want the 
doctor ; I want Bertha and mama. 
My own, my loved Bertha, that has 
been so kind and good to me ever— 
ever. But why is it so dark? Is 
there no sun, no moon, no stars, no 
candle,even? Mymama! O howmuch 
I love her. Tell me, Bertha, has 
not mama gone to God? ‘ Yes, 
my love,’ replied the sister, whilst the 
big tears coursed rapidly down her 
cheeks, ‘ yes, my love, my Gertrude, 
she has gone to God; and if you die 
you will join her, and you also will 
go to God. Be not afraid; be calm, 
my only sister, my well-beloved !’ 
‘Nay, nay,’ replied the child, but more 
faintly, *Iam not afraid. I will go 
willingly to mama—willingly any- 
where with you. But you must come 
too. Nay, Bertha, do not say nay. 
What? You will not come with me.’ 
‘I cannot, but I will pray to God for 
you, my beloved Gertrude,’ said Ber- 
tha, dropping on her knees, but still 
keeping her cheek near that of the 
sufferer. I too, knelt, and she pour- 
ed forth a flood of eloquence such as 
I have rarely heard equalled, never 
surpassed. Every energy of her mind 
was at work, every feeling strung to 
its utmost tension—the heart sug- 
gested, and the lips gave utterance to 
such eloquence as a death-bed alone 
suggests to a religious, faithful, con- 
fiding, awe-struck heart. I was deep- 
ly moved, and from that moment 
determined to try and make the life 
of her who could love so truly and so 
well, a happy one. Here was no 
selfishness. Disregarding the anguish 
it gave her own heart, she thought 
only of her sister—of her departed 
mother—of Him in whom she trust- 
ed for life and death, and for a better 
life hoped for after death. 

“She rose after that eloquent 
prayer, her face radiant as an angel’s, 
with love and hope. She had seen, 
with the strong eye of faith,a glorious 
future ; death in contemplation was 
to her but a ‘blissful wafting to 
eternal life,’ and she rose happy, re- 
lieved, confiding, to be plunged in a 
moment into the profoundest grief. 


“ The shadows of the mind and of 
the heart gave way at the actuality— 
the stern actuality of death. When 
she rose from her knees, Gertrude 
was no more. Bertha saw the truth 
at once, as I did too; for, inexperi- 
enced as we were in such scene: 
death was legibly written in unmis- 
takeable characters on that rigid 
brow, on those fixed eyes. Bertha 
threw herself into a chair, still re- 
taining her sister’s hand, and burst 
into a flood of tears, sobbing as if her 
young heart would break. The idea 
of self, banished by her sister’s pain, 
had returned, and she wept bitterly. 
The consoling dreams of religion had 
given place to the sense of isolation 
and of misery. 

“T advanced to confront her— 
‘Lemuel,’ she sobbed bitterly, ‘leave 
me. You know of no grief like 
mine. I saw my mother so stretched, 
lifeless, stiff, unfeeling, as Gertrude 
now is. I felt then that I was par- 
tially alone—now utterly. She and 
I loved each other, as only sisters can 
love, and she is gone. Lemuel, leave 
me. Iam alone, but I must bealone 
with God now. I will kneel again, 
and tell Him of my desolation, of my 
misery, and He will forgive my re- 
pining, for He is merciful and long- 
suffering I would have given what 
consolation I could to the wounded 
soul, but she would not allow me— 
she wanted to be alone with her dead 
sister and her God. I left the room, 
and as I passed the little study, im- 
patiently awaiting the Professor’s 
return, [ heard the subdued murmur 
of eloquent prayers and broken sobs, 
attesting the heart-rending submis- 
sion of Bertha Rosen to the Divine - 
will. 

“The glimpse which I had thus ob- 
tained, as it were, into her heart, 
made me feel ail the more warmly and 
admiringly for her. I had loved her 
before—I adored her now. The in- 
fluence of that death-bed scene upon 
her and upon me was equally last- 
ing, though in different ways; upon 
her, in adding a subdued and melan- 
choly grace to the charms of her 
ripening face and figure—a melan- 
choly grace that sat beautifully upon 
her, etherializing and elevating, add- 
ing an ideality to the material organ- 
ization—an influence which, on noble 
souls, sorrow always has more or less, 
but seldom to a similar extent. Upon 
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me, the scene was not lost ; my philo- 
sophical reveries gave place for atime 
to religious musings. I spoke to Ber- 
tha of God, of the Saviour, of St. John, 
of all the hallowed and love-inspiring 
sentiments of Christianity, and she 
drank in my words eagerly, earnest- 
ly. In her fondness, she fancied I 
was like her, fresh, pure, innocent in 
thought, religious —and she loved me 
the more. Not that I was hypocriti- 
cally acting a part—nay,I should 
disdain such. The feelings I express- 
ed I felt at the time and long after ; 
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but looking back upon them now— 
this glorious moonlight night-~look- 
ing back upon them objectively, and 
disregarding their then subjective 
aspect, I see — that to her,— 
unsophisticated, ideal, full of faith as 
she was—many things were possible 
which could not be possible to me, — 
many ideas true which had ultimate- 
ly no truth for me,—many feelings 
permanent which in me were born of 
an hour’s scene, and lived a year or 
two, but could not bud ever freshly 
into life as in her mind.” 


CHAPTER Iv. 


THE CATASTROPHE, 


“At length,” continued the Doctor, 
“it was settled that when my 
term of study had been completed, 
I should take the degree of a Doc- 
tor of Philosophy and devote my- 
self to collegiate work. This was 
my ambition. My father had unhap- 
pily succeeded. I longed for nothing 
more than to settle down at Bonn as 
a lecturer and private tutor, hoping 
ultimately to attain to a professor’s 
chair. My diploma came in due 
course, and the day when I was first 
saluted as Doctor Gebirgen I shall 
probably never forget. I was almost 
intoxicated with pleasure. It seemed 
to me then as if, having obtained the 
doctorate, I had only to step into 
the chair of a professor to rival the 
great Immanuel. Rosen laughed at 
my enthusiasm whilst he fanned it. 
My father, who had come from Ham- 
burg on the occasion, congratulated 
me warmly and honestly no doubt 
seeing me, with the strong eye of 
faith, already far advanced towards 
the pinnacle of metaphysical renown. 
We had a little féte to celebrate the 
event, to which our principal friends 
in the university were invited. At 
that féte I was betrothed to Bertha, 
and my happiness was made com- 
plete. She gave herself to me as 
fearlessly as the sailor confides him- 
self to the bark that has already 
borne him safely over the ocean, 
without a doubt, without a sigh ; and 
as I clasped her to my bosom, and 
whispered words of love and admira- 
tion, looking the while into the 
depths of her pure blue eyes, I won- 
dered that men said there was so 


little happiness on earth, and that 
they preferred living in the future to 
the present. During the scientific 
excursion we made that day—an ex- 
cursion of that kind for which Bonn has 
since become famous—a beautiful May 
sun over our heads, and the gorgeous 
livery of spring all around us, I felt 
what it was to be happy. We as- 
cended the river in one of those light 
skifis, so commodious and convenient, 
with which that part of the Rhine 
abounds, to Kénigswinter, a village 
picturesquely situated on the banks, 
at the very ies of the Sieben Berg, 
which we proceeded to ascend. Hand 
in hand did Bertha and I toil up the 
mountain’s side, thinking of each 
other and of our love, of the bright 
present and of the brighter future. 
It was a scene of joyousness and 
heartfelt happiness such as the life of 
man does not often afford. We 
pens the cortége of the Grand 

-rince of Saxe Homburgh on our way, 
enjoying themselves scientifically like- 
wise, and it never struck me that 
His Highness was to be envied- 
Grand Prince though he was. I 
would not have exchanged plac es 
with him that day to be prince of a 
thousand Homburghs. 

“Tt is now almost a trite saying 
that, in the lifetime of nations, those 
periods which afford the fewest ma- 
terials for the historian are often the 
most prosperous and happy for the 
people. And so is it with the life of 
man. The twenty years that suc- 
ceeded the day when I was betrothed 
to Bertha, and made a Doctor of 
Philosophy—those twenty years were 
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the most peaceful and uneventful of 
my life. Strange that one day of 
intense agony and mental suffering— 
one day of misfortune, unhappiness, 
and disaster—should loom so largely 
in the retrospect as to thrust these 
twenty years of peaceful happy ex- 
istence into the background. So itis 
in life but too often. The one day of 
suffering is remembered with exag- 
gerated vividness—the thousands of 
days of uninterrupted happiness with 
a hazy indistinctness that leaves but 
general impressions behind. 

“My marriage with the Friulein 
followed soon after the betrothal. I 
became a lecturer and private tutor, 
and ultimately a professor in Bonn. 
My father died some years after at a 
ripe age, leaving sufficient to render 
us independent of the fruits of my 
professorship. His estate consisted 
almost altogether of house-property 
in Hamburg. But the labour was 
congenial to me, and I persevered as 
before at Bonn, varying the monotony 
of life there, however, by an occa- 
sional trip to Italy, to France, or to 
Fngland. My wife’s father died, and 
I suceceded him in his professorial 
chair. I was popular with the stu- 
dents, liked by the government, and 
venerated by the towuspeople be- 
cause my expenditure was on an am- 
ple scale. 

“Of the various children born to 
us, however, one only, a daughter, 
called after my wife’s sister, Ger- 
trude, survived infancy. She battled 
manfully with the demon of death 
that had rudely snatched our little 
flowerets one by one, and was saved ; 
but all the others, five in number, we 
followed mournfully to the tomb. 
Dark shadows those burials in bright 
years of happiness! Gertrude grew 
up, however, to bea great consolation 
to us—like a beam of sunshine she was, 
that ever lit up the house and chased 
melancholy and gloom away. We 
cultivated her naturally fine voice assi- 
duously. She sanglike an angel, and 
her spirit was mild and loving as a 
dove’s. We loved her with that entire 
devotion which the heart of middle 
life throws into its affection for the 
child. She was our one great trea- 
sure, the boon for which we were 
very grateful, and which we had 
tended as loving parents should. She 
had a companion a few years older 
than herself, an English youth, the 
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son of a London merchant, sent to be 
educated in Germany. For three 
years, Henry Morgan and Gertrude 
1ad been almost inseparable com- 
panions. They grew up together as 
two flowers might grow beside each 
other, equally beautiful, equally pure, 
equally loving—the one tall, muscu- 
lar, and proud, the other gentle, 
timid, mild. They called each other 
little husband and wife, and we did 
not check their young hearts’ affee- 
tion, for we knew that ere they 
reached man’s and woman’s estate 
they would have been separated for 
years. Our Gertrude was but little 
more than thirteen years old when 
Henry Morgan left to prosecute his 
studies in England ; for, although his 
father valued our German studies, 
he knew the prestige of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and determined to have 
his education finished at one of them, 
At first the letters which passed be- 
tween the two were frequent and 
tender—they became fewer, however, 
as the summer advanced, both, doubt- 
less, finding far other amusements 
than letter-writing ; and before win- 
ter hadset in their epistles were “ few 
and far between,” each, I suppose, 
thinking the other the one in fault, 
It was altogether a beautiful little 
episode in my daughter’s life, and 
during the years that have elapsed 
since I lost her, it has often formed a 
theme of reverie and reminiscence, 
I have seen the two, wandering hand 
in hand, as Bertha and I had wan- 
dered long before, through the green 
fields, by the fruitful vineyards. It 
recalled old thoughts, half-buried 
feelings, and the retrospect has made 
me melt into tears often since. 

“‘ For some years it seemed as if we 
must relinquish all hope of any other 
offspring than our beloved Gertrude. 
But towards the close of this very 
year—that in which Henry Morgan 
left Bonn, 1841—there was again a 
prospect of another little one to be 
snatched if possible from the insatiate 
jaws of death. My wife believed 
that the unskilfulness of our Bonn 
physicians might have been the cause 
of the deaths of our little children, 
and, as all Germany rung with the 
name of Dr. Schleiermacher, she de- 
termined to remove to Hamburg for 
her confinement, in order to have the 
benefit of his attendance. I offered 
no opposition to her wishes, although 
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I did not quite see things in the same 
light. Early in April, two months 
before the expected confinement, 
we made our way to Hamburg. 
The house in which I had been 
brought up in boyhood, in the Hopfen 
Market, was vacant at the time ; and, 
as it was not far from Dr. Schleier- 
macher’s, we occupied it. Towards 
the end of April I left Hamburg 
for Berlin, invited thither by a scien- 
tific friend whose researches into the 
phenomena of sensation had already 
given him ‘a European reputation. 

“On the morning of the 5th May 
—the date is stamped on my mind, 
as it is on that of thousands of suf- 
ferers—on the 5th May, 1842, I got 
a letter from my wife expressing her 
uneasiness; stating that Henry Mor- 
gan had called, that he seemed as much 
delighted to see Gertrude again as 
Gertrude was to see him—brief gleam 
of sunshine before the destroying 
tempest—and finally, that, wayward- 
like, or disaster foreboding, as women 
will be, she wished I were there. I re- 
garded her uneasiness as merely the 
result of her condition ; yet I re- 
solved to return forthwith. The same 
morning I heard that news had reached 
Berlin of a fire having broken out in 
Hamburg—in the Deich-street—an 
ordinary fire, no doubt, we all thought. 
There was nothingalarming about that 
intelligence either, but I resolved not- 
withstanding to hasten my departure. 
T left at once, and early on the morn- 
ing of the 6th I made my way towards 
Hamburg. 

“As we drew near the city, the 
livid glow which shone over the sky 
in the west denoted something 
strange. Carts were driven hastily 
past us. ‘Is anything the matter in 
Hamburg ?’? we asked of the driver. 
‘They say all the city is in flames,’ 
was the reply. O woe! exclaimed 
my heart, with the presentiment 
which the soul often feels—woe, woe, 
woe! The fire in the Deich-street, 
not far from the Hopfen Market 
truly, and with this awful wind! It 
was, indeed, blowing fiercely, al- 
though we had disregarded it before. 
T looked earnestly forth to see the di- 
rection of the wind. It was from the 
south-wést, and the Deich-street lay 
just south-west from the Hopfen 
Market ! 
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“Some more peasants met us— 
‘ All Hamburg burning!’ was the re- 
ply to our anxious enquiries. ‘ Did 
they know the locality of the fire ?’ 
we askedeagerly. ‘A man told them 
St. Nicholas’ Church was burnt last 
night,’ was all they knew ; ‘yes, and 
the flames were going towards the 
Rathhaus.’ St. Nicholas’ Church could 
not have been burnt without the 
Hopfen Market being consumed. 
‘ Thank God’ said a fellow-passenger, 
fervently, as he sank back into his 
seat. I looked at him amazed. ‘ Do 
you thank God that half Hamburg 
is burnt? I asked; for excessive 
grief and anger are easily commin- 
gled ; nay, I have known the one 
give birth to the other. ‘Did you not 
hear ? he replied, ‘St. Nicholas’ 
Church—the fire is in that direction.’ 
‘And my family,’ said I, ‘lived ex- 
actly opposite the church.” He 
grasped my hand as though we had 
been old friends. ‘Pardon my sel- 
fishness, sir ; mine live in the Eich- 
holz, and I thanked God, therefore, 
that the fire was so far off ! Our ex- 
treme selfishness—for what was it 
but that after all, that prompted our 
first feelings ?—made us friends at 
once ; he, with his relieved feelings 
of security, sympathising heartily 
with my suffering. 

“Men live rapidly under such cir- 
cumstances. A thousand phantoms 
chased each other through my mind 
with a rapidity swifter than that of 
lightning, as we urged our way on--- 
the red glare on the sky becoming 
each moment redder and more blood- 
like. We were darting past trees 
and solitary cottages, leaving distant 
hills behind, and opening up’ new 
scenes with as much quickness as a 
diligence could ; but to my mind, so 
inflamed, so excited, we appeared 
scarcely to move. My state of mind 
was a living proof of that sublime 
dogma of Kant, so little understood, 
so much scoffed at by the ignorant— 
* Given one, andreason proceeds forth- 
with to say, not one, other than one; 
and so on to infinity.” I picturedmy 
poor wife in her then helpless state 
driven amidst the howling wind from 
her abode—Gertrude alone to succour 
her. She would take refuge, I knew, 
with some friends of ours who lived 
on the Jungfernstiey* by the Inner 





&* The Young Ladies’ Walk is on the bank of the sheet of water called the Inner-A’ er 
the houses lining the walk are as fine as any in Hamburg. 
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Alster ; buieven thatmagnificerit line 
of houses, the finest in Hamburg, 
might not be safe. I saw, then, the 
helpless child of fourteen with her 
sweet innocent face and flaxen locks, 
and the still more helpless mother, 
sorrow-laden, departing from their 
shelter in the inclement night, igno- 
rant where to turn, and calling vainly 
for their natural protector—a de- 
vouring flame behind them, in which 
property, comfort, old associations 
were swallowed up ; the wide wide 
world before them, in which every one 
would be too eager about himself 
to assist a helpless woman and her 
daughter. 

“ At length we entered the Berlin 
Gate of the outer line of fortifications, 
and no sooner had we done so than 
we saw worse than we had conjectured 
before—worse than any imagination 
could picture. Thewhole of the Grand 
Avenue was blocked up with carts, 
laden with goods and trying to es- 
cape the general wreck—men with 
blackened faces, frightfully beseamed 
with water, urged on their beasts to 
deposit the loads in a place of safety 
~ -women carrying their little ones, or 
their property, groaning as they 
went, or stretching their hands wildly 
to heaven; all were drenched with 
water, which, from the canals and the 
rivers, was poured abundantly in all 
directions. Away to the north rolled 
dense masses of smoke, like vast 
never-ending trains, so compact, so 
regular, so rounded were their out- 
lines in prolonged succession ; whilst, 
here and there, flames darted beneath 
and through the black volumes, 
showing that the fire was still raging 
fearfully. 

“Tt was with difficulty we made 
our way through the Grand Avenue, 
towards the Stein Gate. The car- 
riage could not advance quick enough 
for my impatience, and abandoning 
it and my luggage, I rushed on 
wildly to ascertain the worst at once. 
As I entered the city the confusion 
became worse confounded—the noise 
of explosions, for they were blowing 
up numerous houses to save whole 
quarters of the town, the rumbling of 
carts‘and carriages, the cries of the 
people, the flakes of blazing mate- 
rials carried aloft by the wind, the 
whistling of the wind, and the exces- 
sive light, all produced an impression 
on me such as I had never before ex- 
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perienced. I was nearly mad as I 
rushed wildly down the Stein-street, 
knowing that the Hopfen Market 
and St. Nicholas’ Church were both 
utterly and completely burnt; but 
still pressing on regardless of the 
bitter suffering I saw around me. 
Tears, screams, and imprecations 
burst from all sidesas I approached the 
scene of the disaster. Tears from wo- 
men mourning for children lost, never, 
po to be found, or mourning for 
nusbandsswallowed up in the flames ; 
for the mortality was awful. Screams 
and imprecations from wild men and 
women who had lost their all, and 
who had been driven mad by the 
loss. Soldiers passed me, carrying 
out the dead and the dying; anda 
whole army of unfortunates, bemoan- 
ing their bitter fate and the wrath of 
heaven, poured towards the gates to 
leave the doomed city, to go to green 
fields and the banks of the river 
where the fire could not reach. I 
saw all these things, but heeded them 
little. The mind was too busy with 
its own forebodings to enquire into 
the misery of others. 

“Pushing roughly through troops 
of miserable wretches, many of them 
with singed hair and burnt clothes and 
blackened faces, I reached the Ex- 
change. Here water was pouring 
about on every side ; ina moment I 
was drenched like those around me, 
and blackened, too, like them. They 
were making the most strenuous ex- 
ertions to save the Exchange, and 
they succeeded ; whilst the Rathhaus 
was at the moment being blown up. 
Standing on Adolph’s-place, in front 
of the Exchange, I looked towards 
the spot where St. Nicholas’ Church 
hadstood,and I saw, scattered away to 
the river, charred beams of wood 
still smoking—the ruins of fallen 
houses, shapeless in black ugliness. 
To search for the Hopfen Market or 
for my house amidst such a scene 
would have been madness. I asked 
information everywhere, from every- 
body, and all regarded me as insane. 
To seek one woman and one girl out 
of thousands who had been driven 
out or killed was folly, they said. 
‘ But my wife was within a month of 
her confinement, I urged to one 
benevolent fireman who seemed to 

ity my misery. ‘Then her child is 
rn,’ said he, ‘for there have been 
more children born and burnt in 
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Hamburg since yesterday morning 
than during the year before. Some 
women were delivered in the burning 
houses, some in the streets, some in 
carts, some in the boats on the canals 
and the rivers.’ It was, indeed, too 
true, as I afterwards learned ; chil- 
dren were born that awful day and 
night, who should not have seen the 
light for months. Numbers of wo- 
men went mad with fright, and num- 
bers of them, as well as my wife and 
daughter, and newly-born infant, per- 
ished in the flames or by the falling 
houses. 

“T rushed off to the Jungfernstieg 
where our friends lived, fearfully ex- 
cited ; water and fire dashing about 
me in all directions, and hissing in 
angry contention. The house in which 
I hoped to find my family was de- 
serted by all but the servants who 
were rapidly conveying the property 
it contained into boats moored at 
the quay in front of it, on the Inner- 
Alster. They knew nothing of my 
wife, nothing of my daughter—there 
was no intelligence anywhere to be 
had. I stamped in impotent rage, 
and cursed my fate wildly and un- 
reasonably, for my fate was no worse 
than that of hundreds of others. ‘ But 
I saw one of your servants here only 
a minute ago, Herr Professor,’ said 
one of those whom I had asked. 
‘Why don’t you seek her? She 
must know where her mistress is.’ 
‘Only a minute ago, man? I cried 
vehemently. ‘Only a minute ago,’ 
he repeated quickly, as he desisted 
from his labour now for the first 
time, and looked round eagerly, shout- 
ing out her name—‘ Mary Luders’— 
with his utmost strength. Amid the 
noise and tumult, the shrieks, the 
groans, the roaring flames, the hiss- 
ing water and the cries of excited 
men, ‘ Mary Luders’ rang distinetly 
over the water in front of us, and 
trembled upon the air, making its 
way fearfully through piles of smo- 
king goods, and hosts of cowering peo- 
ple. I shouted, too ; but those unac- 
customed to a war of elements find it 
difficult to make their voices heard 
above the tumult around. A _boat- 
man joined us, and then, for the first 
time, did our servant hear the cries. 
She was assisting a family in the 
neighbourhood, only a few doors 
from where we stood—a helpless, 
hopeless family, whom the flames 
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had deprived of their head and their 
protector. 

“* Mary Luders had left Bonn with 
us ; she was an honest, upright Ger- 
man peasant girl, with the noblest 
qualities of her race deeply graven 
on her heart. Her appearance at 
that moment was horrible; so 
much so, indeed, that I could 
scarcely recognise her. A fright- 
ful scar, caused by a falling beam 
of burning timber, seamed her 
face; her long yellow hair, singed 
and burnt, hung in wet masses about 
her head and neck, a fitting counter- 
part to her torn and drenched habi- 
liments. She covered her face with 
her hands as she saw me, and sobbed 
vehemently. The agitation of another 
often makes one cool and composed. 
As the servant became excited, I 
grew calmer ; terribly, hopelessly 
calmer. Her tale was told in dis- 
jointed sentences—hoarsely told, and 
confusedly, as became all around. 

“On the 5th the fire had broken 
out—an ordinary fire in Deich-street. 
It was not near enough to our house 
to cause any alarm, and although it 
spread during the day, the servants 
did not mention it to my wife, who 
was excitable and nervous. They re- 
tired early to rest, as usual, expect- 
ing my return. But scarcely had 
darkness set in when the wind 
howled like a demon ; the fire, slum- 
bering before, thrust its huge flames 
in every direction, like a giant fur- 
nace, licking up houses with its 
forked tongues as a nest of serpents 
might lick up smaller prey. In the 
Hopfen Market the alarm was given-- 
bells rang — engines rattled — men 
shouted. My wife rushed to the win- 
dows, sheetsof flame flashed before her 
eyes, and she fell fainting with terror. 
Gertrude ran to her assistance. The 
servants urged instant departure ; not 
a moment was to be lost. To lose time 
was to lose life—but time was lost. 

“The fear, the excitement, the 
terror brought on the pangs of pre- 
mature labour, and, as the devouring 
flames seized the house, a child was 
born. The servants had fled. Ger- 
trude and Mary Luders alone could 
not carry the senseless and helpless 
woman and her new-born babe from 
the house, now fast filling with smoke 
and flame. The servant ran forth to 
get assistance; she returned to find 
the house a mass of flames; entrance 
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for her, exit for my daughter, equally 
impossible. In another moment the 
roof had fallen in—all was destruc- 
tion—and the fire striding on, like a 
destroying angel, attacked the next 
house similarly, and the next, and 
the next. ‘The Friiulein may have 
escaped ; the Frau, with her little 
one, could not,’ concluded Mary 
Luders, as she gave me the harrowing 
recital. 

“T was as one stupified by a sud- 
den blow upon the head. I looked 
up to heaven, and thick masses of 
smoke, ever rolling on, were alone to 
be seen. I looked around me, and I 
saw suffering humanity on every side. 
I looked upon the city, and I saw 
fallen houses and streets, foul with 
cinders and water, with burning goods 
and fiery destruction. There was 
no hope anywhere—no refuge. I was 
well nigh putting an end to my exist- 
ence, but the thought of Gertrude 
nerved me to fresh exertions, and I 
rushed off to visit houses and places 
where she might be, but was not. I 
sought eagerly, but I sought in vain, 
and at length my mind settled in the 
conviction, as indeed it was but too 
probable from the servant’s recital, 
that she too had perished. Had I 
allowed my reason a moment’s sway, 
I could, from the first, have come to 
no other conclusion. It was not 
likely, indeed, that she would have 
left her mother at such a moment ; 
and that her mother had perished was 
but too certain. 

“Plain and simple as the matter 
appears now, however, it took some 
time for the conviction to reach my 
heart then. We will hold on to the 
threads of hope in the sea of despair, 
even though those threads be no 
thicker than the production of the 
spider. 

“* All day, and indeed the next too 
the flames advanced, until they had 
reached the gate by which I had 
entered the city. After raging thus 
for one hundred hours, the wind 
changed, and Hamburg was saved 
from utter destruction—to be given 
up, however, as a prey to rude rapine 
and dissipation. The rights of pro- 
perty had long been lost ; all was con- 
fusion far and near, terror, dismay, 
horror and despair. The flames 
ceased, I say, thrown back upon 
themselves by a lucky change of 
wind. They ceased after seven mil- 
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lions of pounds’ worth of property 
had been destroyed—after thirty 
thousand people had been thrown 
houseless upon the world, without a 
roof to shelter them. Can you won- 
der, then, that the awful scene thus 
enacted before my eyes should leave 
so deep an impression on my mind ; 
or that I should constantly see, in 
fancy, those terrible flames to which 
I owed the loss of my happiness, the 
death of my wife, my daughter, and 
my new-born infant, as well as the 
destruction of my property? Can 
you wonder that it is only by strong 
efforts of pure reason I am enabled 
to stifle the visions of theimagination, 
and prevent the balance of my mind 
being overturned ? 

“T remained in Hamburg a fort- 
night, in vain hopes of recovering my 
daughter. The ashes of my wife and 
child—a portion of their unconsumed 
bones—were discovered in digging 
amid the ruins of our house, but no 
traces of Gertrude. She had proba- 
bly been surrounded by blazing fuel 
and furniture to such an extent that 
all traces of her organized structure 
were lost; and when the workmen 
were casting shovelful after shovelful 
of black charcoal and charred carbon 
about, they were probably disturbing 
the ashes of my fair daughter. I re- 
mained two weeks in Hamburg, as I 
have said, to advertise and search ; to 
visit friends and public places, hospi- 
tals and cemeteries, in vain search 
after the lost Gertrude,—a lonely, 
helpless, desolate old man—old in a 
day, old in sorrows, in misery, almost 
in despair, in the course of twenty- 
four hours ! 

“A small revenue was still left 
me—the rent of the ground on which 
my houses had been built. About a 
tenth part of the sums for which 
they had been insured was ultimate- 
ly awarded from the insurance offices, 
and with this redeemed revenue I 
returned to Bonn to resume my ac- 
customed round of duty. But this it 
was utterly impossible for me to do. 
The joyless house struck a chill into 
my soul—the monotonous, solitary 
life of brooding reverie almost drove 
me mad. I gave up my professor- 
ship, and wandered over the world as 
@ man on whom God had set a mark 
that could not be effaced. I went to 
China, to Singapore, to Madras. I 
came to Calcutta. Strangely enough, 
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I had scarcely landed here when an 
old pupil offered me the management 
of the house of Saltzwedel, Gefer and 
Co. He gave me credit for general 
ability, which mercantile men seldom 
allow in metaphysicians ; I was accus- 
tomed to commerce in youth, and I 
felt no reluctance to undertake the 
charge. 

*‘ Such, sir, has been the history of 
my life—a history I have never be- 
fore recounted in Calcutta, and which 
it is not my intention to go over 
again. The excitement of such a 
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narrative is neither a healthy nor a 
pleasing one ; and I shall gladly turn 
from it to our usual metaphysical dis- 
cussions. You promised me your 
ideas on the distinction between the 
noetical and the dianoetical action 
of the mind—its intuitive and its 
logical action; and I am anxious to 
hear how your ‘ common-sense’ philo- 
sophy reasons on the subject at ali. 
Such speculations will be like repose 
after severe fatigue, to one who has 
gone over the exciting tale of his owr 
sorrows and desolation.” 


CHAPTER V. 


THE PHILOSOPHER'S JOURNEY. 


Amp the literary wastes of Calcutta, 
Doctor Gebirgen’s conversation wasan 
invaluable solace. Our friendship 
continued unabated for more than 
a year—a delicious year of happiness 
—when he was called away by impe- 
rative business to England. He tra- 
velled overland, and wrote me a 
description of his voyage and of his 
impressions during it. In nothing 
can a man be so well known as in his 
letters ; I mean of course a genuine, 
honest man, not a fancifully tricked- 
out, hypocritical form of a man, 
without nature or honesty, who 
writes not from the heart and head, 
but from the whisperings of custom, 
who echoes merely the sentiments of 
others, and is in fact the mouth-piece 
of other men’s thoughts. Such a man 
should be debarred letter-writing al- 
together. The vainest and most con- 
ceited witling that ever put pen to 
paper, if he only writes what he 
thinks, is worth a thousand such ; as, 
ridiculous as his effusions may be, 
they are his own at all events. But 
Ihave much to tell of my hapless 
friend’s subsequent history, and shall 
therefore give some extracts from his 
letters without further preface :— 
“One has but to make his way to 
the ocean to discover that the ideas 
of the infinite, of eternity, and of im- 
mensity are intimately, nay indisso- 
lubly, linked with each other in the 
mind. They are far from being sub- 
jective phenomena merely—fictions 
of the mind, phases of feeling. They 
are, on the contrary, truly objective. 
The mind is finite within its own pre- 
cincts, but let such a scene as pre- 


sents itself to me now every day and 
every night be brought before it, and 
it expands its conceptions to the in- 
finite. It knows, by a cognition of 
pure reason, that there 7s an infinite, 
an eternal, an immense, out of the 
mind—far other than the mind—the 
very negative of the finite. I look 
around me in the morning, and there, 
spreading far away on every side, 
lost in impenetrable immensity, 1 
see the ocean and the sky, suggestive 
of great thoughts, of wide expansion 
of ideas. At night, seated on the 
paddle-box—my favorite position in 
which to indulge in a contemplative 
cigar—the stars adda new beauty to 
the scene, a new element of thought, 
the very genesis of much that is in- 
spiring and noble— 


Stars silent roll over us, 
Graves under us silent ; 


and truly, as we plough up the deep, 
we are but disturbing the graves of 
thousands. 

“ Believe me, no principle enters 
more largely into the constitution of 
man than this idea of the infinite. 
Boundless, limitless prospects are al- 
ways suggestive of it, particularly if 
accompanied by repose and quiet. 
Noise, turbulence, commotion, dis- 
quiet are opposed to it, will not pro- 
duce it, nay, rather stifle it. Silence 
is a very potent power; it is to the 
soul what opium is to the body. In 
small quantities, it produces repose, 
rest, agreeable reflection; in large, 
destruction or madness. You see me, 
my dear friend, with your mind’s eye 
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seated on the top of the lofty paddle- 
box, a little world of moving huma- 
nity and machinery below, a heaven 
of repose and quiet above, a sea 
black and terrible in its dark vast- 
ness around. To me, so seated, so 
musing, it appears as if I were sur- 
veying the future from the minute 
resting point of the present. The 
steamer, with its noisy freight, ever 
moving on, never at rest, is the pre- 
sent; the illimitable heavens, with 
their dark mysteries, unfathomable 
and inconceivable perhaps, the fu- 
ture. Many twinkling stars shine 
in that heaven, to make the surround- 
ing gloom only the more impenetra- 
ble, giving no light by which we can 
discern its mysteries, 

“T turn from such a scene with all 
its grand magnificence and suggestive 
beauty to enter the saloon. There 
little atoms like myself, tricked out 
externally in fantastic fashions by 
tailors and milliners, are making 
noise with loud laughter and inane 
conversation, as if there were no 
awful immensity around them, into 
which each, by himself or herself, 
must one day plunge. They exhibit 
a thousand littlenesses—-a thousand 
follies—as if the sublimity of the 
stars, the heavens, and the ocean 
were not without to check their ab- 
surdities. The ocean and the sky are 
equally silent in their vast grandeur, 
whilst Mrs. Rumble,Captain Rumble’s 
wife, in her littleness, complains to 
me that the captain of the steamer of- 
fered his arm, a few moments ago, to 
Mrs. Humble, the lieutenant’s ‘ lady’, 
in preference— in her presence too ; she 
does ‘not mean to stand the indig- 
nity ;’ the very next time the captain 
offers his arm to her, she means ‘ to 
cut him dead, to pass him with a 
majestic sweep, as if he were not 
seen, ‘and take some one else’s arm !’ 
‘ Revenge complete.’ Mr. Jolly, too, 
tells me how he and his partner had 
four by honors twice running whilst 
playing a rubber with ‘ the cranky old 
general,’ and how terribly ‘thecranky 
old general’sworeinconsequence. Mr. 
Jolly has not yet done laughing at 
the incident, it strikes him as being 
so excessively ludicrous. Such isthe 
scene within! Isit not truly the pas- 
sage from the infinite to the finite, 
from the unbounded to the narrow, 
that short journey from my station 
on the paddle-box to the saloon ? 


Sublimest nature,inall hermajesty and 
glory, deserted for little humanity. 

““ But to leave the contemplation of 
my fellow-passengers, who are many 
of them pleasant companions, though 
for the most part not congenial to me, 
let me return to myself on the paddle- 
box and to my own feelings. With 
this majesty of nature around, and 
the immensity of the sky and sea pres- 
sing upon me like a weight, I feel in- 
tense longing to penetrate the mystery 
of the future life. One plunge in the 
black waters, and the deed were done, 
the Gordian knot cut, the mystery a 
mystery no more. To me who believe 
in a truly benevolent Deity, but not 
in the vindictive Deity of your English 
philosophy, such a plunge has little in 
it of the horrible. I could resign my- 
self at any moment calmly into the 
handsof the All-knowing, for, as [have 
often told you, the tales of infancy have 
lost their hold on me, and I sce 
nothing in the future but a spiritual 
life to be earnestly sought by all who 
have at all cultivated their souls here. 
You do not agree with me; you are 
ready now to tell me so, and to point 
out benevolently my errors ; but bear 
with me, my friend ; let me have my 
convictions if you have yours. It is 
the sense only that I am in my pre- 
sent position for a good purpose—that 
I have work to do which ought to be 
done—it is such a conviction as this 
alone that restrainsme. The coward 
flies from evils he knows to those he 
knows not of, the brave man encoun- 
ters them. My isolation in the world, 
my unhappy fate, lead me to such 
thoughts ; mental cultivation and 
rational religion yield the antidote. 
My mental condition since I left Cal- 
cutta has indeed been the most stri- 
kingevidence of thatgrand truth, that 
the soul in her essence is a principle 
of volition, and that it is this funda- 
mental law, this grand reality, that 
enables man to make the step from 
esthetics to ethics—a step otherwise 
impossible, if not absolutely incon- 
ceivable. 

“You do not want me, I am sure, 
to describe to you the taking in of 
coal at Aden; the passage up the Red 
Sea ; the landing at Suez with all its 
inconvenience and discomfort; the 
journey through the desert; the 
Turkish bath at Cairo, or the sail 
down the Nile and through the Ma- 
hamoody canal to Alexandria, All 
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these are things that every account of 
the overland trip dilates upon. For 
the majority of travellers and the 
majority of readers, the objective will 
ever be more interesting than the 
subjective—the history of the body 
and its senses more desired than that 
of the soul and its innate powers. 
There was the usual amount of bus- 
tle and annoyance ; the usual noise, 
shouting, scolding, abusing, and 
commanding ; the usual number of 
patient, silent, unhappy-looking ca- 
mels awaiting us at Suez,and ready 
to take our luggage to Cairo. All 
these things are such as one expects 
to see who has heard or read any- 
thing on the subject. For my part 
I heeded them little, for my mind 
was too much taken up with the re- 
veries produced by the countries and 
their bistories through which we 
passed. Sailing up the Red Sea, one 
is passing through the very birth- 
place of religions. Egypt on the left, 
whence issued Judaism and the clas- 
sical mythology ; Arabia on the right, 
whence issued the fiery followers of 
the prophet of Mecca, to thrust their 
faith down the throats of their fel- 
low-creatures with the sword. Syria 
right in front of us, whence, most 
wonderful of all, a few enthusiasts 
rushed forth to give that faith to the 
Gentile which the Jew would not 
have, which has been rejected as a 
loathsomething by the people to whom 
it was first offered, but has since been 
received greedily by other nations as 
the very whisperingsof heaven,—until 
at length kings and pontiffs were 
equally anxious to prove themselves 
its orthodox upholders and the zea- 
lous persecutors of all who thought 
otherwise. Most wonderful of all, 
truly ! 

“T feel a strange sympathy for 
Egypt. Like myself, it has had its 
day—a day of prosperity, or what 
was fancied such, and of happiness, 
surrounded by a long night of gloom, 
sorrow, repining, destruction, almost 
of despair. Its various conquerors 
sweeping over it like devouring 
flames, feebly opposed by an energy 
almost dead, a strength not trusted 
and used, and therefore not forth- 
coming, believed rather to be non- 
existing. Even so is it with the soul 
that has been struck down by adver- 
sity and sorrow, after long years of 
peace and contentment, It becomes 
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a prey to feelings and emotions that 
had no power over it before, which 
indeed it entirely contemned 
and despised. Believing itself still 
the same powerful thing it was or 
appeared to be, it finds itself crushed, 
ill-used, trodden under foot by pal- 
try assailants, of all feeble things 
one of the feeblest, finding no re- 
source from within, and therefore 
anxious to escape the inner, self- 
directive life and fly to an outer life 
foreign to it, impressed by others, 
not its own. For nations such as 
Egypt, long trodden on by a variety 
of masters, there is no hope in these 
days. It may become independent 
for atime, propped up by foreign 
bayonets, or its independence resting 
like that of Greece on a compromise 
between mightier powers. But ofthe 
nobler life of independence it can 
know nothing. Even so is it with the 
crushed soul. It dreads retiring into 
itself to find lifethere. It flies from 
its own inner life, as if a mental 
plague rendered it diseased and of- 
fensive. It seeks an outer life, outer 
staysand supports, forms of thought 
impressed externally, not its own. 
Of all miserable objects on a misera- 
ble earth, one of the most wretched 
and forlorn ! 

You will not wonder then that I 
sympathize with Egypt and countries 
of the Egyptian type generally, re- 
garding them as material counter- 
parts of what exists spiritually with- 
in myself. You will not wonder that 
I looked with interest on the monu- 
ments of dead antiquity—the evi- 
dences of past prosperity—with 
which it abounds. Its gigantic py- 
ramids and time-honoured catacombs 
—its vast uncouth statuary and old- 
world architecture had for me a high 
and holy significance, acutely felt but 
not so easily described. The past is 
what it lives upon, not the present ; 
the monuments of its mighty dead 
are the grandest things about it ; 
there is a sublimity in its dreary de- 
solation and hoary ruins which the 
grandest monuments of the present 
cannot have. You see then the sym- 
pathy which it awakes in such a 
mind as mine, with a past standing 
ever vividly forward as its true life, 
and demanding to be questioned and 
thought of ; with a sickly present, en- 
dured but not enjoyed, and no future 
on this earth, The liveliest emotions 
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of to-day give me nota tithe of the 
pleasure yielded by the reveries of 
“the past ; the recollections of past 
happiness and an ended prosperity 
are dearer and holier than the most 
glowing pictures of fancy or the 
brightest anticipations of hope. You 
may not fully understand my feel- 
ings, but you can conceive them, You 
may not wholly approve, but you can 
sympathize. To you the world isfull 
of bright things in the future ; of tri- 
umphs, successes, joys to come. The 
past is little, the present but little 
more, the future everything ; reverse 
the proposition and you have my 
ease. To you memory brings only 
the recollection of joys to be equalled 
and surpassed in the future, the pre- 
sent is but the threshold of that fu- 
ture which hope has gilt in her 
brightest colors. To me it is not so, 
The future can never bring me the 
joys I have lost, nor any comparable 
to them. The future can never bring 
me a wife who believed in me as an 
oracle, whose faith was of my faith, 
whose intellect honored mine, who 
was to me a sharer in every joy, a 
participator in every triumph, a 
sympathizer in every sorrow. The 
future can never give me an idolized 
daughter, whose sweet songs made 
our house a joyful one ; whose grace 
and purity were things for angels to 
admire. The present can only offer 
sublunary enjoyments, excellent com- 
panions or suggestive books, but no 
deep-seated soul-felt joys, such as the 
inner world craves for, and must 
some way find or become gloomy or 
morose. Can you wonder then that 
I sympathize with Egypt ?” 

Enough, perhaps too much, of these 
extracts, In such a strain did the 
doctor moralize his journey. Malta, 
Gibraltar, and Lisbon were similarly 
idealized. To me his moralizing was 
very dear, I perused and reper rused 
his voluminous letters with ever- 
fresh  aaeae, but to the reader they 
would probably prove tedious. The 
man must have been known, to enable 
one to sympathize proper ly with his 
individual idiosyncracy. 

His intention had been to remain 
in England six months, and at the 
conclusion of that period to return. 
But oace settled in London, he found 
so much congenial society, so much 
variety, so much that interested him, 
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that he gave up the idea of returning 
to Caleutta, 

‘‘Thavereturned to Europe,” he wrote 
tome, “and Ihave wondered eversince 
I returned, that I could ever have left 
it. I fled from Hamburg to China 
to escape my thoughts—vain flight ! 
I might have remained. The flames, 
in which all I loved perished, rose 
as vividly before my imagination in 
Canton and Calcutta as they could 
have done here—the outward was 
changed, the inward remained un- 
changeable when the seas were 
crossed, 


‘¢ Colum, non animum mutant, 
mare currunt, 


qui trans 


“T sought a relief in Asia which 
London would have much more effec- 
tually supplied. Amid its bustling 
work-shops, its crowded highways, 
its thronged assemblies, its scientific 
celebrities, the man of cultivated 
mind may find a relief denied to him 
elsewhere. To myself it is inconceiv- 
able why I should ever have left a 
scene so peculiar and so interesting, 
so admirably adapted to heal the 
wounds of the wounded in soul, the 
bruises of the bruised. The identity- 
sustaining and _ identity-restoring 
power of the mind has been called 
the first benefit the soul derives from 
its relationship with God. To the 
miserable this identity-sustaining 
power is the very action which the 
soul longs most to put an end to, but 
cannot. In purely psychical na- 
tures, however, external impressions 
will produce feelings and trains of 
thought that for a moment tempt 
the gloomy giant from his cave and 
tend to wreathe his face with smiles. 
Wherever such impressions are most 
constantly to be met with is the 
proper place for the mourner whose 
heart is well-nigh seared. 

“T shall regret the loss of your 
society, but I g§all regret little else 
in Calcutta, uncongenial as it was to 
me. One feels here that, for the 
most part, we have to do with men 
with some intelligent ardour in them, 
with much native energy, with truly 
anxious desire to at dvance in the bat- 
tle of life. In Caleutta, the tailor is 
the great maker of men and women ; 
the upholsterer their indispensable 
sorrow-lightener ; good cooking their 
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one thing needful. The tailor fur- 
nishes their bodies externally ; the 
upholsterer gives them easy chairs 
and couches to alleviate the woes of 
soul and body; the cook savory, 
stimulating food—and they are con- 
tent. They think such a life worth 
living for. Fatal mistake, from 
which in another world they will 
probably awake amazed! Here it is 
not so. The men I have been fortu- 
nate enough to become acquainted 
with are, at all events, not such. 
Doubtless there are in London thou- 
sands of tailor-led, upholstery-loving, 
cook-worshipping men, but my lot 
has not fallen amongst them, and I 
am satisfied. The ardour with which 
physical science is pursued here de- 
lights me. I begin to think there is 
food for an active soul in such sci- 
ence ; a fact doubted before. I at- 
tend scientific soirées, and listen to 
scientific lectures, and pore over 
scientific bottles and saucepans, find- 
ing much food for thought in all this 
—healthy, digestible food too. And 
so Calcutta shall see me no more--a 
loss that neither Calcutta nor I will 
much mourn over. 

‘“‘T have written to you lately, my 
friend, only of the soul ; but alas! the 
body asserts loudly its right to be 
heard and to be thought of too. My 
constitution is no longer what it has 
been ; profound physicians, peering 
through pebblespectacles, haveshaken 
theirheads ominously as they have exa- 
mined the condition of my frame. 
‘ Shattered—oriental climate—vari- 
able country this—dangerous— Cal- 
cutta safer again.’ So they have 
hinted in broken sentences, disliking 
to send a patient away, disliking 
more to note a death on their books. 
I have laughed at them as they have 
talked thus. ‘ Before God, sir,’ said 
I to the last who so hinted, ‘ you can 
tell me nothing that will give me 
more pleasure than_ the fact that 
death is drawing nea I have long 
ceased to live, for hope is life's 
essence, and I haveno hope.’ ‘ Must 
not despond—gloomy thoughts bad 
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—trying climate—great changes of 
temperature—death scarcely near— 
shall consult with Doctor Scam- 
mony.’ And so I am left alone again, 
laughing much at my well-meaning 
doctor, who evidently cannot under- 
stand that any man should really and 
truly wish to die. Wish to die ! when 
he all his life has been trying to keep 
people from dying! Impossible, he 
thinks ! 

“Nevertheless in my case it is 
quite true. They have urged me to 
return to Calcutta, expatiating much 
on these November fogs and their 
catarrhal and _ bronchital conse- 
quences. At all which I have pished 
and pshawed as a man might who 
aa little for death himself, and 
was not therefore to be frightened by 
his paltry forerunners. They sug- 
gested Nice, and I hinted London ; 
they extolled Madeira, and I praised 
London; they told me Marseilles was 
salubrious, and I assured them Lon- 
don was moreso. They wiped their 
hands of the consequences, and I 
called the servant to give them a 
towel for the purpose. They shook 
their heads sagely, and I smiled at 
them. 

“ The conviction, however, stares 
me in the face that I cannot live 
long. I shall be sorry if we do not 
meet again, but am glad to find from 
your last letter that there is a chance 
of your return. I should welcome 
you heartily to London, where our 
‘noctes ambrosianz’ should be re- 
stored to us.” 

I received but one letter more, 
written in December, and began to 
fear that death had indeed done its 
work, or was advancing with such 
rapid strides that Doctor Gebirgen 
felt incapable of writing more. The 
idea distressed me much. I sorrowed 
for my afflicted friend, as a friend 
sorrows for those for whom there is 
no hope. At length, to my great joy, 
I took my last glance at Calcutta, 
and found myself on the way to Eng- 
land, resolving to seek out the sufferer 
diligently. 
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THE NEW ATLAS-SYSTEM OF MR. KEITH JOHNSTON.* 


Ir is a remark of Mr. Lewes’s, in 
his interesting life of Goethe, that that 
man ought to be considered the ori- 
ginator of any new discovery, who 
applies and makes practically availa- 
ble the thought, whatever it be, that 
has not been previously brought 
publicly before men’s cognizance 
in this manner. Thus, although 
Mr. Keith Johnston candidly in- 
forms us, in the very outset, that 
the idea of his great work was pri- 
marily suggested to him by Baron 
Alexander Von Humboldt, he must 
not be allowed to strip himself of the 
honour so justly his, of being, for all 
useful purposes, the originator of the 
Physical Atlas. Of the magnificent 
work thus designated a new edition 
having been recently called for, the 
author has been given an oppor- 
tunity of making an extension of 
the original som heen and important 
enough to justify an exposition at our 
hands of the whole system which has 
given to Mr. Johnston the right to 
claim the title of a benefactor to 
science. 

An advance, analogous tothat which 
has taken place in the domain of His- 
tory, has of late years invaded the 
department of Geography. In the 
former, from the earliest times to the 
era immediately preceding the pre- 
sent, the chronicles of the human race 
exclusively represented a_ political 
society, over sections of which certain 
conspicuous characters ruled, and 
upon the surface of which certain con- 
spicuous events were from time to 
time enacted. In the latter, in like 
manner, the earth, from the days 


* The Physical Atlas of Natural Phenomena. 
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of Herodotus to our own, was 
mapped into kingdoms, divided by 
artificial boundaries seldom coincident 
with the natural ones, dotted with 
cities, towns and villages, and marked 
every here and there by the red dye 
of some disastrous defeat or signal 
victory ; seas, forests, deserts, moun- 
tains, being left blank as unworthy of 
notice. The earth, as it was man’s, 
was made to supersede the earth, as it 
was Nature’s and God’s. It remained 
for the vast philosophical revolution 
of the century we live in to bring both 
these branches of human research into 
view in their true light ; in the one by 
substituting, as the object of study, 
communities for individuals, and phy- 
sical and moral progress for political 
details; in the other, by adding 
to the demarcations of man’s makin 

those of physical influences an 

events,—by supplanting, in short, the 
arbitrary, the artificial, and the 
transitory, by the true, the natural, 
and the permanent. It seems, in- 
deed, extraordinary to us, with the 
magnificent reality before us, that 
for so soounaen. a period nature 
should have been ousted by such con- 
temptible fictions in the delineation 
of the orb of the earth—that over 
that vast surface the only designa- 
tions should have been those traced 
by man, the only marks the plantings 
of his foot. We can onsale under- 
stand how we were so long satisfied 
with a simple projection, which ig- 
nored literally and metaphorically 
everything not lying on the surface. 
But the fact is that, in this as in other 
branches, man found his way late ; 
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though, once he struck upon the right 
path, he went forward with an ardour 
and rapidity before unknown. It 
took three thousand years to create, 
correct, and complete a system of 
general geography. The physical 
geography of the globe has been con- 
ceived and elaborated into perfection 
within the memory of the present 
generation. It is one of the many 
proofs that the acquisitions of science 
are in direct proportion to the sound- 
ness of the principles upon which the 
study is based. 

At the same time, physical geogra- 
phy, as the publishers remark, is nota 
science—it is rather a combination of 
many sciences. The maps illustra- 
ting it present to the eye whatever 
recent research has accumulated in 
the provinces of geology, meteorology, 
hydrology, and natural history. Nay 
more, they point out the relation 
which exists between man and the 
scene of his life and labours, and bring 
before us those varied yet co-operative 
agencies through which the earth 
has been fitted for him, and he for it. 
Perhaps one might define physical 
geography, as distinguished from 
general geography, as the stereoscopic 
image of the earth, seen from several 
points of view, so as not only to form 
one image, but to present to the 
senses the solidity and perspective of 
nature. 

It may be as well to recal for a 
moment to the reader’s mind what 
was proposed and accomplished by 
Mr. Keith Johnston in the original 
edition. It was found that scientific 
men, and the enlightened portion of 
the community generally, were in 
want of a compendious and compre- 
hensive manual of reference on the 
subject of the natural structure of the 
surface of the globe, the movements 
of its oceanic and aérial currents, and 
the distribution of organized existence 
upon it. This want Mr. Keith John- 
ston conceived might be supplied by 
a series of maps, oat and figures, 
accompanied by just 80 much descrip- 
tiveletter-press as should be sufficient 
to explain them, and presenting the 
globe under the various required as- 
pects with regard to natural pheno- 
mena, on a scale sufficiently large to 
admit of considerable detail and rigid 
accuracy. He accordingly applied 
himself to the task with the charac- 
teristic zeal of a votary of science, and, 
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after five years of unremitting labour 
and research, as he tells us himself, he 
succeeded in bringing out, through the 
well-known house of Messrs. Black- 
wood of Edinburgh, the Physical Atlas, 
consisting of thirty plates and ninety- 
two folio pages of text. It appeared 
in April, 1848. The achievement— 
for it may be called such—met with 
the approbation and success it de- 
served. The press was unanimous in 
its commendation, and the public 
largely patronized it; astonishingly 
largely, considering the expensive 
form in which it was brought out. 

In theeight years which have elapsed 
since the publication of the Physical 
Atlas, the progress of discovery has 
not slackened : successive additions 
have been made to the stock of know- 
ledge previously acquired, especially 
those grounded on statistical informa- 
tion: results complete at the time 
have been modified, varied, or more 
abundantly confirmed since ; and cer- 
tain portions of the Atlas are there- 
fore necessarily in some sense already 
out of date. In addition to this, the 
labours of eminent men have sug- 
gested new views and new illustra- 
tions, so as in fresh departments of 
research to reduce human knowledge 
toa tabular form. Jt became accord- 
ingly the duty of the author who had 
identified himself with so great a 
work, to revise the original con- 
ception, and, under the encourage- 
ment of an appreciating public, to 
bring the facts of yen geography 
once more up to the requirements of 
the day. This duty has been per- 
formed ; and it is our purpose in the 
present paper, passing over what is 
only an enlargement or modification 
of the original plan, briefly to make 
our readers acquainted with the pe- 
culiar features of the present edition, 
that they may judge for themselves 
how far this may justly claim to be 
called a new work. 

It has become of late years a very 
popular and general employment— 
we had almost said, amusement— 
to explore the vegetable and 
animal treasures of the ocean. In 
proportion as facts have accumu- 
lated, general laws have been dis- 
arena ; and the ease with which 
specimens in both these kingdomscan 
now be preserved and subjected to 
familiar observation, has added in no 
small degree to our stock of know- 
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ledge on the subject. We have an 
entirely new map of the distribution 
of marine life supplied us in this 
edition, accompanied by a detailed ex- 
planation by fessor Forbes. In 
it, that eminent naturalist says, 
an attempt is made to lay down 
and generalize the leading facts 
of the distribution of marine crea- 
tures, to define the provincesof marine 
life, and to show their natural and 
representative relations. Although 
many of the arrangements of the map 
must be looked upon as provisional 
and conjectural in the present state of 
our knowledge, yet for quite as many 
there are abundant and minute data, 
and in most the arrangement and suc- 
cession of the provinces may be taken 
as substantially correct. 

The first arrangement of the map 
is into provinces. That is, into 
spaces, without reference to depth or 
climatal affinities. But there is a 
further classification, into what are 
called homoiozoic belts—that is, re- 
gions bounded by lines, following toa 
certain degree the latitudinal, or ra- 
ther, climatal lines. The space be- 
tween any two of these lines constitutes 
a belt, containing a fauna and flora, 
which exhibits a more or less charac- 
teristic individuality. But the faunas 
and floras of regions, whether terres- 
trial or aquatic, placed under similar 
physical, and more especially climatal 
conditions, bear at all times, as we are 
told, a striking relation to each other. 
In distant provinces, and principally 
in those that are placed ls similar 
general conditions in the northern and 
southern hemispheresrespectively, this 
likeness is generally dependent on 
analogy, and exhibits what is called 
representation—that is, there is no 
identity or affinity of feature in the 
productions which mark them, but 
only such general resemblance as 
arises from a resembling condition of 
climate. There are nine of these 
belts—one central or equatorial, and 
four in each hemisphere ; and in each 
we have in the map—or rather, table 
—before us, those plants and animals 
enumerated as types which are most 
strikingly characteristic of them. In 
this particularthe belts are designated 
in the same manner as the provinces. 

There is another light in which the 
distribution of marine life may be 
taken, which has no direct parallel on 
land— with reference, namely, to 
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depth. No doubt elevation affects ani- 
mal life on land, and modifies its dis- 
tribution. But this is only, or prin- 
cipally, due to temperature ; whereas 
in the ocean there seem to be classes 
of animals and plants peculiar to each 
vertical zone over widely-extended 
areas. Thus in thecircumlittoral zone, 
as it is called—that, namely, which 
extends from low-water mark to 
about fifteen fathoms all over the 
world, the various provinces abound 
in animal and vegetable life. In 
vegetation it is the most productive of 
all, and in the Mediterranean province 
especially it is thronged with beauti- 
ful fishes, as, for example, the 
Sparoide and Labride. 

These zones occasionally pass one into 
the other. We think it will interest 
the reader to turn to that part of Mr. 
Darwin’s Journal which contains a 
description of a vast field of sub- 
marine vegetation, extending (verti- 
cally) from low-water mark to the 
depth of forty fathoms and upwards, 
and occupying an extensive area on 
the sea-board of Tierra del Fuego :— 


In all parts of the world a rocky and par- 
tially protected shore perhaps supports, in a 
given space, a greater number of individual 
animals than any other station. There is 
one marine production, which from its im- 
portance is worthy of a particular history. It 
is the kelp, or Macrocystis pyrifera. This 
plant grows on every rock from low-water 
mark to a great depth, both on the outer 
coast and within the channels. I believe, 
during the voyages of the Adventure and 
Beagle, not one rock near the surface was dis- 
covered which was not buoyed by this floating 
weed, The good service it thus affords to 
vessels navigating near this stormy land is 
evident; and it certainly has saved many a 
one from being wrecked. I know few things 
more surprising than to see this plant grow- 
ing and flourishing amidst those great 
breakers of the western ocean, which no 
mass of rock, let it be ever so hard, can long 
resist. The stem is round, slimy, and 
smooth, and seldom has a diameter of so 
much as an inch. <A few taken together 
are sufficiently strong to support the weight 
of the large loose stones, to which in the 
inland channels they grow attached; and yet 
some of these stones were so heavy that when 
drawn to the surface, they could scarcely 
be lifted into a boat by one person. Captain 
Cook, in his second voyage, says, that this 
plant at Kerguelen’s Land rises from a greater 
depth than twenty-four fathoms; ‘‘and as 
it does not grow in a perpendicular direction, 
but makes a very acute angle with the bot- 
tom, and much of it afterwards wer 
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many fathoms on the surface of the sea, I 
am well warranted to say that some of it 
grows to the length of sixty fathoms and 
upwards.” I do not suppose the stem of any 
other plant attains so great a length as three 
hundred and sixty feet, as stated by Captain 
Cook. Captain Fitzroy, moreover, found 
it growing up from the greater depth of 
forty-five fathoms. The beds of this sea- 
weed, even when of not great breadth, make 
excellent natural floating breakwaters. It is 
quite curious to see, in an exposed harbour, 
how soon the waves from the open sea, as 
they travel through the straggling stems, 
sink in height, and pass into smooth 
water. 

The number of living creatures of all orders, 
whose existence intimately depends on the 
kelp, is wonderful. A great volume might be 
written, describing the inhabitants of one of 
these beds of sea-weed. Almost all the 
leaves, excepting those that float on the sur- 
face, are so thickly encrusted with corallines 
as to be of a white color. We find exqui- 
sitely delicate structures, some inhabited by 
simple hydra-like polypi, others by more or- 
ganized kinds, and beautiful compound 
Ascidiz. On the leaves, also, various patelli- 
form shells, Trochi, uncovered molluscs, and 
some bivalves are attached. Innumerable 
crustacea frequent every part of the plant. 
On shaking the great entangled roots, a pile 
of small fish, shells, cuttle-fish, crabs of all 
orders, sea-eggs, star-fish, beautiful Holu- 
thurie, Planarie, and crawling nereideus 
animals of a. multitude of forms, all fall out 
together. Often as I recurred to a branch of 
the kelp, I never failed to discover animals of 
new and curious structures. In Chiloe, where 
the kelp does not thrive very well, the nu- 
merous sliells, corallines, and crustacea are 
absent; but there yet remain a few of the 
Flustracez, and some compound Ascidix ; the 
latter, however, are of different species from 
those in Tierra del Fuego: we here see the 
fucus possessing a wider range than the ani- 
mals which use it as an abode. I can only 
compare these great aquatic forests of the 
southern hemisphere with the terrestrial ones 
in the intertropical regions. 


A curious contrast is here presented 
to us between marine and terrestrial 
organic life. Whereas on the land the 
most luxuriant vegetation avoids the 
line of contact of the two elements, 
air and water—and flourishes best 
where the sea is shut out, far inland ; 
on the water it is at the line of junc- 
tion that the aquatic tribes attain to 
their maximum of vigour; and a fringe 
of rich vegetation, thickly peopled by 
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living beings, passes along the sea- 
line throughout the world, and stores, 
as it were, the beauty and wealth of 
the deep at the feet of man, who 
could not seek for it in a more inac- 
cessible locality ; another instance of 
design in the arrangement of Pro- 
vidence, whereby for ages before 
man could avail himself of this state 
of things, or even learn its existence, 
his wants were foreseen and pro- 
vided for. 

We must _— to other subjects. 
The great advance made in the ex- 
amination of the earth’s crust in those 
countries peopled by the restless and 
indefatigable European race, hascalled 
for new geological maps of Europe and 
of Anglo-America. The first of these 
in this work has been executed by Sir 
Roderick Murchison and Mr. Nicol ;* 
the latter by Professor Rogers ; and 
both are worthy of the individuals 
who have constructed them, of the 
position of geological science at the 
present day, and of the editor. The 
same thing may be said of the plate 
representing the various phenomena 
of terrestrial magnetism, accompanied 
and explained as it is by an elaborate 
treatise from the pen of Colonel Sa- 
bine, contributed expressly for this 
volume. 

A map of the Arctic basin, on a 
smaller scale than the rest, is also 
among the novelties of the edition. 
It follows the charts already pub- 
lished of the principal oceans of the 
globe, and completes the delineation 
of what is known on this subject ; for 
as yet we are not prepared to map the 
physical features of the southern cir- 
cumpolar region with sufficient cer- 
tainty. In this chart the track of the 
Gulf-stream is marked more clearly to 
the eye, where it loses itself after pass- 
ing our coasts, than in any other that 
we have seen. From a glance at it, 
we can easily comprehend the circuit 
it makes before it descends from high 
latitudes once more, and flows, as a 
polar current, past the shores of 
Greenland, and along the coast of the 
United States. The course of this 
current is of especial interest to us in 
these islands. By it, passing as it 


does out of the Gulf of Mexico and 
across the entire breadth of the At- 
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lantic Ocean without mingling with 
it, we are continually flooded with 
warm water, which sensibly modifies 
our climate, and carries the isothermal 
lines considerably north of our paral- 
lels of latitude ; or, in plainer lan- 
guage, gives us a climate considerably 
milder than our actual position in lati- 
tude would indicate. Were that stream 
of warm water to be by any means 
diverted from its present prescribed 
course by any physical alteration in 
the conformation of its bed, or were 
it the retreating polar current that 
passed us by, instead of the advancing 
equatorial one, we should be, in the 
first case, immersed in the fogs and 
frosts of the Hebrides,—in the latter, 
condemned to a length and severity 
of winter almost Norwegian. As 
it is, cireumfused with the waters 
of the Gulf-stream not yet cooled 
down from its Mexican entanglements, 
these happy islands enjoy a perpetual 
immunity not strictly their own, and 
bask in the midst of seas which bear 
with them the temperature and foster 
the products of climes nearer the sun. 

But by far the most generally in- 
teresting and instructive of the pre- 
sent contributions to this work are 
those which Mr. Keith Johnston him- 
self has supplied, in the department 
of statistics, by the two maps with 
which the series closes. The idea of 
tabulating moral and statistical in- 
formation is a modern one. To re- 
cognize through the eye, at a single 
glance, the condition of wide-spread 
communities as to religion, crime, or 
disease, familiar as it has now become, 
was a thing unknown to our fathers. 
The merit of the invention doesnot, we 
believe, belong to our own countrymen 
—its adaptation to many branches of 
human research is, however, indisputa- 
bly ours. Those who have examined 
Mr. Redgrave’selaborate and beautiful 
tables illustrative of the criminal sta- 
tistics of England, will understand to 
what demonstrative accuracy such de- 
lineations may be brought. But some 
study is needed to comprehend the 
power which information of this kind 
ne in our hands for the purposes of 
egislation, education, and moral and 
religious government. Mr. Keith 
Johnston has, in his illustrations of 
the two maps we allude to—those, 
namely, exhibiting the condition of 
the world as to religious belief and as 
to health and disease—gone more into 
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detail than he has done anywhere else 
in the volume, and shown, we con- 
ceive, where his prevailing taste lies— 
that is,in the domain of accurate and 
minute classification of facts. 

It is surprising how the subjection 
of facts to a tabulation of this kind, 
which gives an instantaneous insight 
into results, has the power of affecting 
the feelings. In this respect it may 
not over-fancifully be compared to the 
setting of music to an air ;—in which 
a new meaning is given—or rather, in 
which meanings of which the words 
were always susceptible, are drawn out 
and forced upon the imagination in a 
moment. What do we see, blackening 
the region of British North Ameriea, 
South Africa, and Southern India ? 
The Protestant mission stations. 
There they are, sown so thickly over 
those districts of the earth as to catch 
the kindling eye at the first glanee. 
The result of a gradually-acquired 
knowledge of the facts thus presented 
simultaneously to the view, would 
never be thus affecting. Here, the sud- 
denness and completeness of the con- 
viction admit a rush of consequences 
after it, which takes the heart by 
storm before it is prepared for it. 
The diagram of the progress of eduea- 
tion throughout the world is of an 
equally striking character; though, 
alas ! it represents a state of things 
not calculated to flatter our national 
pride. The proportion of the edu- 
cated to the uneducated class through- 
out the British empire is not by any 
means as great as it is in many other 
countries both of the New and Old 
World. Saxony, the United States of 
America, Holland, Prussia, Switzer- 
land, the Scandinavian Peninsula, 
Belgium, Austria and France, ail 
rank before us; and we have none 
behind but Spain, Portugal, the 
States of the Pope, Sicily, and Rus- 
sia. Here isthe naked fact, embodied 
as it were before our eyes. We are 
too ignorant, or too fond of blinking 
the truth, to relish the sight. There 
is a feeling excited by the diagram— 
one of mortification. But the feeling 
is wholesome. Whatis contemplated 
with surprise and indignation will 
cease to offend the eye before long, be- 
cause it will no longer truly represent 
the existing state of things, We will 
not bear to see ourselves reduced to a 
diagram of inferiority. What minis- 
ters of religion and philanthropists 
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may preach in vain, a tabular view 
will say at a glance, and say effee- 
tively. Mr. Keith Johuston is to be 
thanked for an eye-sermon of this 
kind, which those who run may read, 
and those who sit still cannot avoid 
understanding. 

The foregoing observations apply, 
though in a less degree, to the conclu- 
ding essay of the volume, which is 
devoted to the statistics of health and 
disease throughout the globe. In no 
department of research are the results 
of accumulated facts made more gene- 
rally and usefully available than in 
this. So uniform is the pathology of 
nature, so constant and regular the 
reproduction of the same morbid ap- 
pearances in a thousand places at 
once, wherever the same causesof in- 
salubrity are met with, that, in spite 
of the great diversity of climate and 
soil upon the surface of the earth, 
the philosophic observer may not 
only rely upon the knowledge ob- 
tained by means of carefully observed 
and accurately recorded facts within 
the narrow limits over which statis- 
tical enquiries have been extended, 
but speculate with considerable accu- 
racy, through comparisons with well- 
known phenomena in _ long-settled 
countries, concerning regions of which 
little or nothing is known. Thus the 
settler or emigrant may predicate be- 
forehand against what unhealthy 
agencies he will have to contend in 
the land towards which he bends his 
steps ; and may thence ascertain how 
far his own constitution or that of 
others is likely to be benefited or pre- 
judiced by the change. Thus the 
projector of new settlements may 
avoid the fatal errors into which 
statesmen, ignorant of these branches 
of knowledge, have fallen not so long 
ago, in pitching upon spots for colo- 
nization or military occupation which 
have proved the grave of successive 
importations from the mother coun- 
try. Thus the government which 
projects vast military schemes may 
preserve its armaments from those 
disasters which climate and topical 
influences are calculated to induce, or 
be held responsible for a disregard of 
the natural laws now so clearly under- 
stood and plainly illustrated. 

In connexion with this subject 
the reader will naturally recur to 
calamities which have recently dark- 
ened our homes and wrung our 
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hearts. It will be for him to judge 
whether, with the lights of science 
burning brightly as they do, such 
funereal shadows should have crossed 
our path at all. He will here find 
abundant materials to guide him in 
arriving at asound conclusion on the 
subject ; for a large portion of the 
concluding essay is devoted to the sa- 
nitary statistics of armies and navies, 
especially those of our own country, 
probably with a view to this very in- 
quiry, though it isnot directly brought 
before the reader’s notice. 

It would far exceed our limits to do 
full justice to these concluding disser- 
tations. Suffice it to say that they 
constitute a popular epitome of all 
that is known upon subjects of much 
importance to the moral and physical 
well-being of the community at large, 
and serve to substantiate the results 
which the maps present to the eye at 
a glance. Indeed, we have little 
space for any further remarks ; but 
fortunately the Physical Atlas needs no 
commendation of ours; though we 
have deemed it a duty to remind 
our readers of this vast store-house 
of physical knowledge, so accessible, 
and so admirably adapted to satisfy 
the requirements as well as the curi- 
osity of mankind. The thanks of all 
enlightened men are due, not alone to 
the indefatigable editor of the work, 
butalso to the eminent firm through 
whose enterprise it has been ushered 
into the world. And, in speaking of 
this great master effort, it is but right 
that we should add a word in com- 
mendation of those more strictly edu- 
cational publications which have 
emanated from the same house, and 
have been compiled by the same ac- 
complished author. It was felt by 
both editor and publisher, that 
something was still wanting to ren- 
der the facts and phenomena of geo- 
graphical and astronomical science a 
more attractive as well as reliable 
study in the hands of youth. The 

at facilities within the reach of 

th for supplying this want, sug- 
gested the construction and publica- 
tion of a school-series of maps, which 
should compress the accuracy and 
beauty of the great publication we 
have noticed within a smaller com- 
pass, and offer the result of the re- 
formatory process already set on foot 
in amore convenient form and at a 
more reasonable price. The result 
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is this school-series of maps. Among 
them we may point to the Atlas of 
Astronomical Pheromena as a fair 
sample of the rest. It may safely be 
affirmed, that no other collection of 
celestial pictures—for so they may be 
called—displays equal clearness, bril- 
liancy, and accuracy. The very tint 
given to the sky presents a stron 

and pleasing contrast to the re 
black hitherto made to represent the 
concave dome of the heavens; and 
the delineation of the surface of the 
moon and of other celestial objects is 
not only truthful, but—if we may so 
express it—artistic. Added to which, 
the descriptive letter-press contains, in 
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a condensed and popularized form, 
the results of the eoasied and 
practical researches of astronomers 
all over the world to the present day, 
and brings the student up to the ex- 
treme limit of human knowledge in 
this sublime and magnificent field of 
scientific contemplation. 

Mr. Keith Johnston has done much 
to benefit mankind by these compre- 
hensive and varied labours of his ; 
and we can well understand that 
Scotland, already rich in celebrities, 
gladly reckons among her distin- 
guished sons one who is so eminent a 
benefactor to science and the interests 
of humanity. 


THE FORTUNES OF GLENCORE,. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


AN EVENING IN FLORENCE. 


‘Hat happy valley of the Val d’Arno, 
in which fair Florence stands, pos- 
sesses, amidst all its virtues, none 
more conspicuous than the blessed 
forgetfulness of the past, so eminent- 
ly the gift of those who dwell there. 
Faults and follies of a few years back 
have so faded by time as to be al- 
ready historical; and as in certain 
climates rocks and stones become 
shrined by lichens and moss-covered 
in a year or two, so here, in equally 
brief space, by-gones are shrouded 
and shadowed in a way that nothing 
short of cruelty and violence could 
once more expose to view. 

The palace where Lady Glencore 
once displayed all her attractions of 
beauty and toilette, and dispensed a 
hospitality of princely splendour, bad 
remained for a course of time close- 
barred and shut up. The massive 
gate was locked, the windows shut- 
tered, and curious tourists were told 
that there were objects of interest 
within, but it was impossible to ob- 
tain sight of them. The crowds who 
once flocked there at nigitfall, and 
whose equipages filled the court, now 
drove on to other haunts, scarcely 
glancing, as they passed, at the dark- 
ened casements of the grim old edi- 
fice ; when at length the rumour ran 
that “some one” had arrived there ; 


lights were seen in the porter’s lodge, 
the iron “grille” was observed to open 
and shut, and tradespeople came and 
went within the building; and final- 
ly the assurance gained ground that 
its former owner had returned. 

“Only think who has come back to 
us,” said one of the idlers of the Cas- 
cini, as he lounged on the steps of a 
fashionable carriage, ‘‘La Nina!” 
And at once the story went far and 
near, repeated at every corner and 
discussed in every circle; so that had 
a stranger to the place but caught 
the passing sounds, he would have 
heard that one name uttered in every 
group he encountered. La Nina! 
and why not the Countess of Glen- 
core, or, at least, the Countess de la 
Torre? As when exiled Royalities 
assume titles in accordance with fallen 
fortunes, so in Italy, injured fame 
seeks sympathy in the familiarity of 
the christian name, and “society” at 
once accept the designation as that of 
those who throw themselves upon the 
affectionate kindness of the world, 
rather than insist upon its reverence 
and respect. 

Many of her former friends were 
still there; but there was also a 
numerous class, principally foreigners, 
who only knew of her by repute. 
The traditions of her beauty---her 
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grvacefulness—the charms of her de- 
meanor, and the brilliancy of her 
diamonds, abounded. Her admirers 
were of all ages, from those who wor- 
shipped her loveliness, to that not less 
calhaielantio section who swore by her 
cook; and it was indeed “ great 
tidings” to hear that she had return- 
ed. 

Some statistician has asserted that 
no less than a hundred thousand peo- 
ple awake every day in London, not 
one of whom knows where he will 
pass the night. Now Florence is but 
asmall city; and the lacquered-boot- 
class bear but a slight proportiva to 
the shoeless herd of humanity. Yet 
there is a very tolerable sprinkling of 
well dressed, well got-up individuals, 
who daily arise without the very 
vaguest conception of who is to house 
them, fire them, light them, and 
cigar them for theevening. They are 
an interesting class, and have this 
strong appeal to human sympathy, 
that not one of them, by any possible 
effort, can contribute to his own sup- 
port. 

They toil not—neither do they 
spin. They have the very fewest of 
social qualities; they possess no con- 
versational gifts; they are not even 
moderately good reporters of the 
passing events of the day. And yet, 
strange to say, the world they live in 
seems to have some need of them. 
Are they the last relics of a once 
— class—worn out, effete and ex- 
rausted—degenerated like modern 
Greeks from those who once shook 
the Parthenon? or are they what 
anatomists call “‘ rudimentary” struc- 
tures—the first abortive attempts of 
nature to fashion something profit- 
able and good?) Who knows? 

Amidst this class the Nina’s arri- 
val was announced as the happiest of 
all tidings ; and speculation imme- 
iliately set to work to imagine who 
would be the favourites of the house, 
what would be its habits and hours ; 
would she again enter the great world 
of society ; or would she, as her quiet 
unannounced arrival portended, seek 
a less conspicuous position? Nor was 
this the mere talk of the cafes and 
the Cascini. The salons were eagerly 
discussing the very same theme. 

In certain social conditions a degree 
of astuteness is acquired as to 
who may and who may not be visit- 
ed, that, in its tortuous intricacy of 
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reasons, would puzzle the craftiest 
head that ever wagged in Equity. 
Not that the code is a severe one; it 
is exactly in its lenity lies its diffi- 
culty—so much may be done, but so 
little may be fatal! The Countess in 
the present case enjoyed what in 
England is reckoned a great privilege 
—she was tried by her peers—or 
“something more.” They were, how- 
ever, all nice discriminators as to the 
class of case before them, and they 
knew well what danger there was in 
admitting to their “‘ guild,” any with 
a little more disgrace than their 
neighbours. It was curious enough 
that she, in whose behalf all this 
solicitude was excited, should have 
been less than indifferent as to the 
result ; and when, on the third day 
of the trial, a verdict was delivered 
in her faxour, and a shower of visit- 
ing cards at the porter’s lodge de- 
clared that the act of her recognition 
had passed, her orders were that the 
cards should be sent back to their 
owners, asthe Countess had not the 
honour of their acquaintance. 

** Les grands coups se font respectés 
toujours,” was the maxim of a great 
tactician in war and politics; and the 
adage is no less true in questions of 
social life. Weare so apt to compute 
the strength of resources by the 
amount of pretension, that we often 
yield the victory to the mere decla- 
ration of force. We are not, how- 
ever, about to dwell on this theme— 
our business being less with those 
who discussed her, than with the 
Countess of Glencore herself. 

In a large salon, hung with costly 
tapestries, and furnished in the most 
expensive style, sat two ladies at op- 
= sides of the fire. They were 
both richly dressed, and one of them 
(it was Lady Glencore), as she held a 
screen before her face, displayed a 
number of valuable rings on her fin- 
gers, and a massive bracelet of ena- 
mel with a large emerald pendant. 
The other, not less magnificently at- 
tired, wore an imperial portrait sus- 
pended by a chain around her neck, 
and a small knot of white and green 
ribbon on her shoulder, to denote 
her quality of a lady-in-waiting at 
court. There was something almost 
queenly in the haughty dignity of 
her manner, and an air of command 
in the tone with which she addressed 
her companion. It was our aequain- 
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tance the Princess Sabloukoff, just 
=a from a dinner and reception 
at the Pitti Palace, and carrying 
away with her some of the proud 
traditions of the society she had 
quitted. 

“ What hour did you tell them they 
might come, Nina?” asked she. 

“Not before midnight, my dear 
Princess ; I wanted to have a talk 
with you first. It is long since we 
have met, and I have so much to tell 
you.” 

“Cara mia,” said the other, care- 
lessly ; “I know everything already. 
There is nothing you have done, 
nothingthat has happened to you, that 
lam not awareof. I might go far- 
ther and say, that I have looked with 
secret pleasure at the course of events 
which to your short-sightedness 
seemed disastrous.” 

“*T can scarce conceive that possi- 
ble,” said the Countess, sighing. 

“Naturally enough, perhaps, be- 
cause you never knew the greatest of 
all blessings in this life, which is— 
liberty. Separation from your hus- 
band, my dear Nina, did not emanci- 
pate you from the tiresome require- 
ments of the world. You got rid of 
him, to be sure, but not of those who 
regarded you as his wife. It required 
the act of courage by which you cut 
with these people for ever, to assert 
the freedom I speak of.” 

“T almost shudder at the contest I 
have provoked, and had you not in- 
sisted on it —” 

“You had gone back again tothe old 
slavery, to be pitied and compassion- 
ated, and condoled with instead of 
being feared and envied,” said the 
other ; and as she spoke her flashing 
eyes and quivering brows gave an 
expression almost tiger-like to her 
features. ‘“ What was there about 
your house and its habits distinctive 
before? What gave you any pre- 
eminence above those that surrounded 
you? You were better looking your- 
self; better dressed; your salons 
better lighted; your dinners more 
choice—there was the end of it. Your 
company was their company—your 
assoeiates were theirs. The homage 
you received to-day had been yester- 
day the incense of another. There 
was not a bouquet nor a flattery 
offered to you that had not its {% 
simile doing service in some other 
quarter. You were one of them, 
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Nina, obliged to follow theirlawsand 
subscribe to their ideas ; and while 
they traded on the wealth of your at- 
tractions, you derived nothing from 
the partnership but the same share as 
those about you.” 

* And how will it be now?” asked 
the Countess, half in fear, half in 
hope. 

“How will it be now? I'll tell 
you. This house will be the resort 
of every distinguished man, not of 
Italy, but of the world at large. Here 
will come the highest of every nation, 
as to a circle where they can say, and 
hear, and suggest a thousand things 
in the freedom of unauthorized inter- 
course. You will not drain Flo- 
rence alone, but all the great cities 
of Europe, of its best talkers and 
deepest thinkers. The statesman 
and the author, and the sculptor and 
the musician will hasten to a neutral 
territory, where for the time a kind 
of equality will prevail. The weary 
minister, escaping from a court festi- 
val, will come here to unbend ; the 
witty converser will store himself 
with his best resources for your 
salons. There will be all the freedom 
of aclub to these men, with the added 
charm of that fascination your pre- 
sence will confer ; and thus through 
their intercourse will be felt that 
‘parfum de femme, as Balzac 
calls it, which both elevates and 
entrances.” 

““ But will not society revenge it- 
self on all this ?” 

“Tt will try, and fail. It will in- 
vent a hundred calumnious reports 
aud shocking stories, but these, like 
the criticisms on an immoral play, 
will only serve to fill the house. Men 
—even the quiet ones—will be eager 
to see what it is that constitutes the 
charm of these gatherings; and one 
charm there is that never misses its 
success. Have you ever experienced 
in visiting some great gallery, or still 
more, some choice collection of works 
of art, a strange, mysterious sense of 
awe for objects which you rather 
knew to be great by the testimony of 
others, than felt able personally to 
ees ? You were conscious that 
the picture was painted by Raphael, or 
the cup carved by Cellini, and, inde- 
pendently of all the pleasure it yielded 
you, arose a sense of homage to its 
actual worth. The same is the case 
in society with illustrious men. They 
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may seem slower of apprehension, 
less ready at reply, less apt to under- 
stand, but there they are, Originals, 
not Copies of greatness. They repre- 
sent value.” 

Have we said enough to show our 
reader the kind of persuasion by 
which Madame de Sabloukoff led her 
friend into this new path? The flat- 
tery of the argument was, after all, 
its success, and the Countess was fas- 
cinated by fancying herself something 
more than the handsomest and the 
best dressed woman in Florence. 
They who constitute a free port of 
their house will have certainly abun- 
dance of trade, and invite also no 
small amount of enterprise. 

A little after midnight the salons 
began to fill, and from the opera and 
the other theatres flocked in all that 
was pleasant, fashionable, and idle of 
Florence. The old beau, painted, 
padded, and essenced, came with the 
younger and not less elaborately 
dressed “ fashionable,” great in watch 
chains and splendid in waistcoat but- 
tons; long-haired artists and mou- 
stached hussars mingled with close- 
shaven actors and pale-faced au- 
thors ; men of the world, of politics, 
of finance, of letters, of the turf ; all 
were there. There was the gossip of 
the bourse and the cabinet--the green 
room and the stable. The scandal of 
society, the events of club life, the 
world’s doings in dinners, divorces, 
aud duels were all revealed and dis- 
cussed, amidst the most profuse gra- 
titude to the Countess for coming 
back again to that society which 
scarcely survived her desertion. 

They were not, it is but fair to say, 
all that the Princess Sabloukoff had 
depicted them ; but there was still a 
very fair sprinkling of witty, plea- 
sant talkers. The ease of admission 
permitted any former intimate to 
present his friend, and thus at once, 
on the very first night «f receiving, 
the Countess saw her salons crowded. 
They smoked and sung and laughed 
and played ecarté, and told good sto- 
ries. They drew caricatures, imi- 
tated well-known actors and even 
cane, — away with a volu- 

ility that left few listeners; and 
then there was a supper laid out ona 
table too small to accommodate even 
by standing, so that each carried 
away his plate, and bivouacked with 
others of his friends, here and there, 
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through the rooms. All was con- 
trived to impart a sense of indepen- 
dence and freedom-—all to convey 
an impression of “licence” special to 
the place, that made the most rigid 
unbend and relaxed the gravity of 
many who seldom laughed. 

As in certain chemical compounds 
a mere drop of some one powerful in- 
gredient will change the whole pro- 
perty of the mass, eliciting new ele- 
ments, correcting this, developing 
that, and even to the eye announcing 
by altered color the wondrous change 
accomplished ; so here the element 
of womanhood, infinitely small in 
proportion as it was, imparted a tone 
and a refinement to this orgie, which, 
without it, had degenerated into 
coarseness. The Countess’s beauti- 
ful niece, Ida Della Torre, was also 
there, singing at times with all an 
artist’s excellence the triumphs of 
operatic music; at others warbling 
over those “ canzonettes,” which, 
to Italian ears, embody all that they 
know of love of country. How could 
such a reception be other than suc- 
cessful ; or how could the guests, as 
they poured forth into the silent 
street at day-break, do aught but 
exult that such a house was added to 
the haunts of Florence—so lovely a 
group had returned to adorn their 
fair city ? 

In a burst of this enthusiastic gra- 
titude they sang a serenade before 
they separated; and, then, as the 
closed curtains showed them that the 
inmates had left the windows, they 
uttered the last “ felice Notte” and 
departed. 

‘** And so Wahnsdorf never made 
his appearance?” said the Princess, as 
she was once more alone with the 
Countess. 

“T scarcely expected him. He 
knows the ill-feeling towards his 
countrymen amongst Italians, and he 
rarely enters society where he may 
meet them.” 

“Tt is strange that he should 
marry one !” said she, half musingly. 

“‘ He fell in love—there’s the whole 
secret of it,” said the Countess. ‘‘ He 
fell in love, and his passion encoun- 
tered certain difficulties. His rank 
was one of them; Ida’s indifference 
another.” 

“And how have they been got 
over?” 

“ Evaded rather than surmounted. 
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He has only his own consent after 
all.” 

“ And Ida, does 
him ?” 

“‘T suspect not : but she will marry 
him. Pique will often do what affec- 
tion would fail in. The secret his- 
tory of the affair is this. There was 
a youth at Massa, who, while he 
lived there, made our acquaintance 
and became even intimate at the 
Villa; he was a sculptor of some 
talent, and, as many thought, of con- 
siderable promise. I engaged him to 
give Ida lessons in modelling, and, in 
this way, they were constantly toge- 
ther. Whether Ida liked him or not 
I cannot say, but it is beyond a 
doubt that he loved her. In fact, 
everything he produced in his art 
only showed what his mind was full 
of—her image was everywhere. This 
aroused Wahnsdorf’s jealousy, and he 
urged me strongly to dismiss Greppi, 
and shut my doorstohim. At first I 
consented, for I had a strange sense, 
not exactly of dislike, but misgiving, 
ofthe youth. I had a feeling towards 
him that if I attempted to convey to 
you, it would seem as though in all 
this affair I had suffered myself to be 
blinded by passion, not guided by 
reason. There were times that I felt 
a deep interest in the youth—his 
genius, his ardor, his very poverty 
engaged my aoa: and then, 
stronger thn all these was a strange, 
mysterious sense of terror at sight of 
him, for he was the very image of 
one who has worked all the evil of 
my life.” 

“ Was not thisa mere fancy ?” said 
the Princess, compassionately, for she 
saw the shuddering emotion these 
words had cost her. 

“Tt was not alone his look,” con- 
tinued the Countess, speaking now 
with impetuous eagerness ; “it was 
not merely his features but their 
every play and movement ; his ges- 
tures when excited ; the very voice 
was his. Isaw him once excited to 
violent passion ; it was some taunt 
that Wahnsdorf uttered about men of 
unknown or ignoble origin; and 
then He—he himself seemed to stand 
before me as I have so often seen 
him, in his terrible outbursts of rage. 
The sight brought back to me the ter- 
rible recollection of those scenes— 
scenes,” said she, looking wildly 
around her, “ that if these old walls 
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could speak might freeze your heart 
where you are sitting. 

“You have hea but you can- 
not know, the miserable life we 
led together; the frantic jealousy 
that maddened every hour of his ex- 
istence; how, in all the harmless 
freedom of our Italian life, he saw 
causes of suspicionand distrust ; how, 
by his rudeness to this one, his cold- 
ness to that, he estranged me from 
all who have been my dearest inti- 
mates and friends, dictating to me 
the while the custom of a land and a 
people I had never seen nor wished 
to see; till at last I was left a 
mockery to some, an object of pity to 
others, amidst a society where once I 
reigned supreme—and all for a man 
that I had ceased to love! It was 
from this same life of misery, unre- 
warded by the affection by which 
jealousy sometimes compensates for 
its tyranny, that I escaped, to attach 
myself to the fortunes of that un- 
happy Princess whose lot bore some 
resemblance to my own. 

“TI know well that he ascribed 
my desertion to another cause, 
and,—shall I own to you? I had 
a savage pleasure in leaving him 
to the delusion. It was the only 
vengeance within my reach, and 
I grasped it with eagerness. Nothing 
was easier for me than to disprove it, 
—a mere word would have shown the 
falsehood of the charge, but I would 
not utter it. I knew bis nature well, 
and that the insult to his name and 
the stain to his honor would be the 
heaviest of all injuries to him; and 
they wereso. He drove me from my 
home—I banished fim from the 
world. It is true I never reckoned 
on the cruel blow he had yet in store 
for me, and when it fell, I was 
crushed and stunned. There was 
now a declared war between us—each 
to do his worst to the other. It was 
less succumbing before him, than to 
meditate and determine on the 
future, that I fledfrom Florence. It 
was not here and in such a society I 
should have to blush for any impu- 
tation. But I had always held my 

lace proudly, perhaps too proudly, 

ere, and I did not care to enter 
upon that campaign of defence—that 
stooping to cultivate alliances—that 
inet game of conciliation—that 
must ensue. 

“TI went away into banishment. 
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I went to Corsica, and thence to 
Massa. I was meditating a journey 
to the East. I was even speculating 
on establishing myself there for the 
rest of my life, when your letters 
changed my plans. You once more 
kindled in my heart a love of life by 
instilling a love of vengeance. You 
suggested to me the idea of coming 
back here boldly and confronting the 
world proudly.” 

“ Do not mistake me, Nina,” said 

the Princess, “the ‘ Vendetta’ was 
the last thing in my thoughts. I was 
too deeply concerned for you, to be 
turned away from my object by any 
distracting influence. It was that 
you should give a bold denial—the 
wldest—to your husband’s calumny, 
I counselled your return. My advice 
was—Disregard, and, by disregard- 
ing, deny the foul slander he has in- 
vented. Go back to the world in the 
rank that is yours and that you 
never forfeited, and then challenge 
him to oppose your claim to it.” 

* And do you think that for sucha 
consideration as this—the honor to 
bear the name of a man I loathe— 
that I'd face that world I know so 
well! No, no; believe me I had very 
different reasons. I was resolved 
that my future life, my name, his 
name should gain an European noto- 
riety. I am well aware that when a 
woman is made a public talk, when 
once her name comes suffiviently often 
uppermost before the world, let it be 
for what you will, her beauty, her 
will, her extravagance, her dress, 
from that hour her fame is perilled, 
and the society she has overtopped 
take their vengeance in slandering 
her character. To be before the 
world as a woman is to be arraigned. 
lf ever there was a man who dreaded 
such a destiny for his wife, it was 
he. The impertinencesof the press 
had greater terrors for his heart than 
aught else in life, and I resolved that 
he should taste them.” 

“How have you mistaken—how 
have you misunderstood me, Nina !” 
said the Princess, sorrowfully. 

“ Not so,” cried she, eagerly. 
“ ‘You only saw one advantage in the 
plan you counselled. J perceived that 
it contained a double benefit.” 

“But remember, dearest Nina, 
revenge is the most costly of all plea- 
sures, if one pays for it with all that 
they possess—their tranquillity. I 
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myself might have indulged such 
thoughts as yours ; there were many 
points alike in our fortunes ; but to 
have followed such a course would be 
like the wisdom of one who inocu- 
lates himself with a deadly malady 
that he may impart the poison to 
another.” 

“Must I again tell you, that in all 
I have done I cared less how it might 
serve me than how it might wound 
him ? I know you cannot understand 
this sentiment ; I do not ask of you 
to sympathize with it. Your talents 
enabled you to shape out a high and 
ambitious career for yourself. You 
loved the great intrigues of state, and 
were well fitted to conduct or con- 
trol them. None such gifts were 
mine. I was and I am still a mere 
creature of society. I never soared 
even in fancy beyond the triumphs 
which the world of fashion decrees. 
A cruel destiny excluded me from the 
pleasures of a life that would have 
amply satisfied me, and there is 
nothing left but to avenge myself on 
the cause.” 

‘“* My dearest Nina, with all your 
self-stimulation you cannot make 
yourself the vindictive creature you 
would appear,” said the Princess, 
smiling. 

“ How little do you know my Ita- 
lian blood !” said the other, passion- 
ately. “‘ That boy—he was not much 
more than boy—that Greppi was, as 
I told you, the very image of Glen- 
core. The same dark skin, the same 
heavy brow, the same cold stern 
look which even a smile did not en- 
liven ; even to the impassive air with 
which he listened to a provocation— 
all were alike. Well, the resemblance 
cost him dearly. I consented at last 
to Wahnsdorf’s continual entreaty to 
exclude him from the Villa, and 
charged the Count with the commis- 
sion. I am not sure that he expended 
an excess of delicacy on the task—I 
half fear me that he did the act more 
rudely than was needed. At all 
events, a quarrel was the result, and 
a challenge toa duel. I only knew 
of this when all was over—believe 
me, I should never have permitted it. 
However, the result was as safe in 
the hands of Fate. The youth fied 
from Massa, and though Wahnsdorf 
followed him, they never met.” 

“There was no duel, you say?” 
cried the Prineess, eagerly. 
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“How could there be? This 
Greppi never went to the rendezvous. 
He quitted Massa during the night, 
and has never since been heard of. 
In this, I own to you, he was not 
like him;” and as she said the words, 
the tears swam in her eyes and rolled 
down her cheeks. 

“ May I ask you how you learned 
all this ?” 

“From Wahnsdorf; on his return 
in a week or two, he told me all. 
Ida at first would not believe it, but 
how could she discredit what was 
plain and palpable?) Greppi was 
gone. All the enquiries of the police 
were in vain as to his route—none 
could guess how he had escaped.” 

* And this account was given you 
—you yourself— by Wahnsdorf ?” re- 
peated the Princess, 


“ Yes, to myself; why should he 
have concealed it ?” 

* And now he is to marry Ida ?” 
said the Princess, half musingly to 
herself. 

“We hope with your aid that it 
may be so. The family difficulties 
are great ; Wahnsdorf’s rank is not 
ours, but he persists in saying that 
to your management nothing is im- 
possible.” 

“His opinion is too flattering,” 
said the Princess, with a cold gravity 
of manner. 

“ But you surely will not refuse us 
your assistance ?” 

“You may count upon me even for 
more than you ask,” said the Princess, 
rising. ‘“ How late it is: day is 
breaking already ;” and so with a 
tender embrace they parted. 


CHAPTER XLII, 


MADAME DE SABLOUKOFF IN THE MORNING. 


MADAME DE SaBiovukorr inhabited 
“the grand apartment” of the Hotel 
d’Italie, which is the handsomest 
quarter of the great hotel of Florence. 
The same suite which had once the 
distinguished honor of receiving a 
Czar and a King of Prussia, and 
Heaven knows how many lesser po- 
tentates! was now devoted to one 
who, though not of the small number 
of the elect-in-purple, was yet, in her 
way, what politicians call a “ Puis- 
sance.” 

As in the drama a vast number of 
agencies are required for the due per- 
formance of a piece, so in the great 
stage of life many of the chief motive 
powers rarely are known to public 
eye. The Princess was of this num- 
ber. She was behind the scenes in 
more than one sense, and had her 
share in the great events of her time. 

While her beauty lasted, she had 
traded on the great capitalof attrac- 
tions, which were unsurpassed in 
Europe. As the perishable flower 
faded, she, with prudential foresight, 
laid up a treasure in secret know- 
ledge of people and their acts, which 
made her dreaded and feared where 
she was once admired and flattered. 
Perhaps, it is by no means improba- 
ble, she preferred this latter tribute 
to the former. 

Although the strong sunlight was 


tempered by the closed jalousies and 
the drawn muslin curtains, she sat 
with her back to the window, so that 
her features were but dimly visible in 
the darkened atmosphere of the room. 
There was something of coquetry 
in this; but there was more—there 
was a dash of semi-secrecy in the air 
of gloom and stillness around, which 
gave to each visitor who presented 
himself, and she received but one at 
a time, an impression of being admit- 
ted to an audience of confidence and 
trust. The mute-like servant who 
waited in the corridor without, and 
who drew back a massive curtain on 
your entrance, also aided the delu- 
sion, imparting to the interview a 
character of mysterious solemnity. 
Through that solemn portal there 
had passed, in and ovt during the 
morning, various dignitaries of the 
land, ministers and envoys, and 
grand “ charges” of the court. The 
embroidered key of the chamberlain 
and the purple stockings of a nuncio 
had come and gone; and now there 
was a brief pause, for the groom-in- 
waiting had informed the crowd in 
the antichamber that the Princess 
could receive no more. Then, there 
was a hurried scrawling of great 
names in a large book, a shower of 
visiting cards, and all was over—the 
fine equipages of fine people dashed 
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off, and the court-yard of the hotel 
was empty. 

The large clock on the mantel-piece 
struck three, and Madame de Sablou- 
kotf compared the time with her 
watch, and by a movement of impa- 
tience showed a feelingof displeasure. 
She was not accustomed to have her 
appointments lightly treated, and he 
for whom she had fixed an hour was 
now thirty minutes behind his time. 
She had been known to resent such 
wnpunctuality, and she looked as 
though she might do so again. “I 
remember the day when his grand- 
uncle descended from his carriage to 

ak to me,” muttered she ; “ and 
that same grand-uncle was an Em- 
peror.” 

Perhaps the chance reflexion of her 
image in the large glass before her 
somewhat embittered the recollec- 
tion, for her features flushed, and as 
suddenly grew pale again. It may 
have been that her mind went ra- 
pidly back toa period when her fas- 
cination was a despotism that even 
the highest and the haughtiest obeyed. 
“Too true,” said she, speaking to 
herself, “time has dealt heavily with 
us all. But they are no more what 
they once were than am I. Their 
old compact of mutual assistance is 
crumbling away under the pressure 
of new rivalries and new pretensions. 
Kings and Kaisers will soon be like 
by-gone beauties. I wonder will 
they bear their altered fortune as 
heroically.” It is but just to say that 
her tremulous accents and quivering 
lip bore little evidence of the heroism 
she spoke of. 

She rung the bell violently, and as 
the servant entered she said, but ina 
voice of perfect unconcern, “ When 
the Count Von Wahnsdorf calls, you 
will tell him that I am engaged, but 
will receive him to-morrow ——. 

“ And why not to-day ?” aii 
Princess, said a young man, entering 
hastily, and whose graceful but some- 
what haughty air set off to every 
advantage his splendid Hungarian 
costume. ‘ Why not now ?” said he, 
stooping to kiss her hand with re- 
= gallantry. She motioned to 

the servant to withdraw, and they 
were alone. 

“You are not over exact in keep- 
ing an appointment, Monsieur,” said 
she, stiffly. “It is somewhat cruel 
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to remind me that my claims in this 
respect have grown antiquated.” 

“I fancied myself the soul of punc- 
tuality, my dear Princess,” said he, 
adjusting the embroidered scarf he 
wore over hisshoulder. ‘‘ You men- 
tioned four as the hour —.” 

“‘T said three o'clock,” replied she, 
coldly. 

‘Three, or four, or even five, what 
does it signify?” said he, carelessly. 
“We have not, either of us, I sus- 
pect, much occupation to engage us ; 
and if I have not interfered with 
your other plans—if you have plans 
—a thousand pardons!” cried he, 
suddenly, as the deep color of her 
face and her flashing eye warned him 
that he had gone too far; “ but the 
fact is, I was detained at the riding 
school. They have sent me some 
young horses from the Banat, and I 
went over to look at them.” 

“The Count de Wahnsdorf knows 
that he need make no apologies to 
Madame de Sabloukoff,” said she, 
calmly ; “but it were just as grace- 
ful, perhaps, to affect them. My dear 
Count,” continued she, but in a tone 
perfectly free from all touch of irri- 
tation, ‘I have asked to see and 
speak with you on matters purely 
your own —.” 

“You want to dissuade me from 
this marriage,” said he, poem tne : 
“but I fancy that I have already 
listened to everything that can be 
urged on that affair. If you have 
any argument other than the old one 
about misalliance and the rest of it, 
Ill hear it patiently ; though I tell 
you beforehand that I should like to 
learn that a connexion with an a 
rial house had some advantage be 
sides that of a continual barrier to 
one’s wishes.” 

“T understand,” said she, quietly, 
“that you named the terms on which 
you would abandon this project—is 
it not so?” 

“Who told you that?” cried he, 
angrily. “ Is this another specimen of 
the delicacy with which ministers 
treat a person of my station ?” 

“To discuss that point, Count, 
would lead us wide of our mark, Am 
I to conclude that my informant was 
correct ?” 

“ How can I tell what may have 
been reported to you?” said he, al- 
most rudely. 
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“You shall hear and judge for 
yourself,” was the calm answer. 
“Count Kollorath informed me that 
you offered to abandon this marriage, 
on condition that you were appointed 
to the command of the Pahlen Hus- 
sars.” 

The young man’s face became 
scarlet with shame, and he tried 
twice to speak, but unavailingly. 

With a merciless slowness of ut- 
terance, anda manner of the most 
unmoved sternness, she went on, “ I 
did not deem the proposal at all ex- 
orbitant. It was a price that they 
could well afford to pay.” 

“ Well, they refused me,” said he, 
bluntly. 

“ Not exactly refused you,” said 
she, more gently. ‘They reminded 
you of the necessity of conforming, 
of at least appearing to conform, to 
the rules of the service; that you had 
only been a few months in command 
of a squadron; that your debts, 
which were considerable, had been 
noised about the world, so that a lit- 
tle time should elapse and a favor- 
able opportunity present itself 
before this promotion could be 
effected.” 

“How correctly they have in- 
structed you in all the details of this 
affair !” said he, with a scornful smile. 

“Tt is a rare event when I am 
misinformed, sir,” was her cold re- 
ply; “nor could it redound to the 
advantage of those who ask my 
advice to afford me incorrect infor- 
mation.” 

“Then, I am quite unable to per- 
ceive what you want with me,” cried 
he. “It is plain enough you are in 
possession of all that I could tell you. 
Or is all this only the prelude to some 
menace or other ?” 

She made no other answer to this 
rude question than by a smile so du- 
bious in its meaning, it might imply 
scorn, or pity, or even sorrow. 

“ You must not wonder if I be an- 
sry,” continued he, in an accent that 

tokened shame at his own violence. 
“They have treated me so long as a 
fool that they have made me some- 
thing worse than one.” 

“T am not offended by your 
warmth, Count,” said she, softly. 
“Tt is, at least, the guarantee of your 
sincerity. I tell you, therefore, I 
have nothreat to hold over you. It 
will be enough that I can show you 


the impolicy of the marriage ;—I don’t 
want to use a stronger word—what 
estrangement it will lead to as re- 
gards your own family, how inade- 
quately it will respond to the sacri- 
fices it will cost.” 

“That consideration is for me to 
think of, Madam,” said he, proudly. 

“ And for your friends also,” inter- 
posed she, softly. 

“If by my friends you mean 
those who have watched every occa- 
sion of my life to oppose my plans 
and thwart my wishes, I conclude 
that they will prove themselves as 
vigilant now as heretofore ; but I am 
zetting somewhat weary of this 
riendship.” 

“My dear Count, give me a pa- 
tient, if possible, an indulgent hear- 
ing for five minutes, or even half that 
time, and I hope it will save us both 
a world of misconception. If this 
marriage that you are so eager to 
contract were an affair of love, of 
that ardent passionate love which re- 
cognizes no obstacle nor acknow- 
ledges any barrier to its wishes, I 
could regard the question as one of 
those every-day events in life whose 
uniformity is seldom broken by a 
new incident; for love stories have 
a terrible sameness in them.” She 
smiled as she said this, and in such a 
way as to make him smile at first, and 
then laugh heartily. 

“ But if,” resumed she, seriously, 
“if I only see in this project a mere 
caprice—half, more than half, based 
upon the pleasure of wounding fa- 
mily pride, or of coercing those who 
have hitherto dictated to you; if, 
besides this, I perceive that there is 
no strong affection on either side— 
none of that impetuous passion 
which the world accepts as ‘the 
attenuating circumstance’ in rash 
marriages —” 

“‘ And who has told you that I do 
not love Ida, or that she is not de- 
voted with her whole heart to me ?” 
cried he, interrupting her. 

“You yourself have told the first. 
You have shown by the price you 
have laid on the object the value at 
which you estimate it. As for the 
latter part of your question —” She 
paused and arranged the folds of her 
shawl, purposely playing with his 
impatience, and enjoying it. 

“ Well,” cried he, “ as for the latter 


part, goon,” 




































































































































































































































































































“Tt searcely requires an answer. 
I saw Ida Della Torre last night in a 
society of which her affianced hus- 
band was not one; and, I will be 
bold enough to say, hers was not 
the bearing that bespoke engaged 
affections.” 

“Indeed !” said he, but in a tone 
that indicated neither displeasure nor 
surprise. 

“Tt was as I have told you,Count. 
Surrounded by the youth of Florence, 
such as you know them, she laughed 
and talked and sung, in all the care- 
less gaiety of a heart at ease ; or, if 
at moments a shade of sadness crossed 
her features, it was so brief that only 
one observing her closely as myself 
could mark it.” 

* And how did that subtle intelli- 
gence of yours interpret this show of 
sorrow ?” said he, in a voice of mock- 
ery but yet of deep anxiety. 

“My subtle intelligence was not 
taxed to guess, for [knew her secret,” 
said the Princess, withall the strength 
of conscious power. 

“Her secret, her secret,” said he, 
eagerly; “ what do you mean by 
that ?” 

The Princess smiled coldly, and 
said, “I have not yet found my 
frankness so well repaid that Ishould 
continue to expend it.” 

“ What is the reward to be, Ma- 
dam ? Name it,” said he, boldly. 

“The same candor on your part, 
Count ; I ask for no more.” 

“ But what have I to reveal—what 
mystery is therethat youromniscience 
has not penetrated ?” 

“There may be some that your 
frankness has not avowed, my dear 
Count.” 

“Tf you refer to what you have 
called Ida’s secret —.” 

“No ;” broke she in. ‘Iwas now 
alluding to what might be called your 
secret.” 

“Mine ! my secret!” exclaimed he ; 
but though the tone was meant to 
convey great astonishment, the con- 
fusion of his manner was far more 
apparent. 

““ Yoursecret, Count,” sherepeated, 
slowly, ‘ ‘which has been just as safe 
in my keeping as if it had been con- 
fided to me on honor.” 

“JT was not aware how much I 
owed to your discretion, Madam,” 
said he, scoffingly. 

“T am but too happy when any 
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services of mine can rescue the fame 
of a great family from reproach, sir,” 
replied she, proudly ; for all the con- 
trol she had heretofore imposed upon 
her temper seemed at last to have 

yielded to offended dignity. ‘“‘ Hap- 
pily for that illustrious house—hap- 
pily for you, too, I am one of a very 
few who know of Count Wahnsdort’s 
doings. To have suffered your anta- 
gonist in a duel to be tracked, ar- 
rested, and imprisoned in an Austrian 
fortress, when a word from you had 
either warned him of his peril or 
averted the danger, was bad enough ; 
but to have stigmatized his name 
with cowardice, and to have defamed 
him because he was your rival, was 
far worse.” 

Wahnsdorf struck the table with 
his clenched fist till it shook beneath 
the blow, but never uttered a word, 
while with increased energy she con- 
tinued. 

“Every step of this bad history is 
known to me; every detail of it, from 
your gross and insulting provocation 
to this poor friendless youth, to the 
last scene of his committal to a 
dungeon.” 

“And, of course, you have related 
your interesting narrative to Ida?” 
cried he. 

“No, sir; the respect which I have 
never lost for those whose name you 
bear had been quite enough to re- 
strain me, had I not even other 
thoughts.” 

“ And what may they be?” asked 
he. 

“To take the first opportunity of 
finding myself alone with you, to re- 
present how nearly it concerns your 
honor that this affair should never be 
bruited abroad ; to insist upon your 
lending every aid to obtain this 
young man’s liberation ; to show 
that the provocation came from your- 
self ; and, lastly, all painful though 
it be, to remove from him the stain 
you have inflicted, and to re-instate 
him in the esteem that your calumny 
may have robbed him of. These were 
the other thoughts I alluded to.” 

“ And you fancy that Iam to en- 
gage in this sea of trouble for the 
sake of some nameless bastard, while 
in doing so I compromise myself and 
my own honor ?” 

““Do you prefer that it should be 
done by another, Count Wahnsdorf?” 
asked she. 
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“This is a threat, Madam.” 
“ All the speedier will the matter 
be settled if you understand it as 
such.” 

** And, of course, the next condi- 
tion will be for me to resign my pre- 
tensions to Ida in his favor,” said he, 
with a savage irony. 

“T stipulate for nothing of the 
sort; Count Wahnsdorf’s preten- 
sions will be to-morrow just where 
they are to-day.” 

“You hold them cheaply, Madam. 
I am indeed unfortunate in all my 
pursuit of your esteem.” 

“You live in a sphere to command 
it, sir,” was her reply, given with a 
counterfeited humility; and whe- 
ther it was the tone of mingled in- 
solence and submission she assumed, 
or simply the sense of his own un- 
worthiness in her sight, but 
Wahnsdorf cowered before her like a 
frightened child. At this moment 
the servant entered, and presented a 
visiting card to the Princess. 

“Ah, he comes in an opportune 
moment,” cried she. ‘This is the 
minister of the Duke of Massa’s 
household—the Chevalier Stubber. 
Yes,” continued she to the servant, 
“ T will receive him.” 

If there was not any conspicuous 
gracefulness in the Chevalier’s ap- 
proach, there was an air of quiet 
self-possession that bespoke a sense 
of his own worth and importance ; 
and while he turned to pay his re- 
spects to the young Count his unpo- 
lished manner was not devoid of a 
certain dignity. 

“Tt is a fortunate chance by which 
I find you here, Count Wahnsdorf,” 
said he, “ for you will be glad to 
learn that the young fellow you had 
that affair with at Massa has just 
been liberated.” 

“When? and how?” 
Princess, hastily. 

“* As to the time, it must be about 
four days ago, as my letters inform 
me ; as to the how, I fancy the Count 
can best inform you; he has inte- 
rested himself «reatly in the matter.” 
The Count blushed deeply, and 
turned away to hide his face, but so 
quickly as to miss the expression of 
scornful meaning with which the 
Princess regarded him. “ But I want 


cried the 


to hear the details, Chevalier,” said 
she, 
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* And I ean give you none, Ma- 
dam. My despatches simply men- 
tion that the act of arrest was 
discovered in some way to be infor- 
mal. Sir Horace Upton proved so 
much. Therethen arose a question 
of giving him up to us, but my mas- 
ter declined the honor; he would 
have no trouble he said with Eng- 
land or Englishman ; and some say 
that the youth claims an English 
nationality. The cabinet of Vienna 
are, perhaps, like-minded in the 
matter; at all events, he isfree, and 
will be here to-morrow.” 

“Then I shall invite him to din- 
ner, and beg both of you, gentlemen, 
to meet him,” said she, with a voice 
wherein a tone of malicious drollery 
mingled. 

“T am your 
said Stubber. 

** And I am engaged,” said Wahns- 
dorf, taking up his chako. 

“You are off for Vienna to-night, 
Count Wahnsdorf,’ whispered the 
Princess in his ear. 

What do you mean, Madam ?” 
said he, in a tone equally low. 

* Only that I have a letter written 
for the Archduchess Sophia, which I 
desire to entrust to your hands, You 
may as well read ere I seal it.” 

The Count took the letter from 
her hand, and retired towards the 
window to read it. While she con- 
versed eagerly with Stubber, she 
did not fail from time to time to 
glance towards the other, and mark 
the expression of his features as he 
folded and replaced the letter in its 
envelope, and slowly approaching 
her, said, 

“ You are most discreet, Madam.” 

“‘ T hope I am just, sir,” said she, 
modestly. 

“This was somewhat of a difficult 
undertaking, too,” said he, with an 
equivocal smile. 

“Tt was certainly a pleasant and 
proud one, sir, as it always must be, 
to write to a mother in commenda- 
tion of her son. By the way, Cheva- 
lier, you have forgotten to make your 
compliments to the Count on his pro- 
motion —.” 

“ T have not heard of it, Madam ; 
what may it be?” asked Stubber. 

“To the command of the Pahlen 
Hussars, sir; one of the proudest 
‘ charges’ of the empire.” 


servant, Madam,” 
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A rush of blood to Wahnsdorf’s 
face was as quickly followed by a 
deadly pallor, and with a broken, 
faint utterance, he said, ‘‘ Good bye,” 
and left the room. 

“A fine young fellow—the very 
picture of a soldier,” exclaimed Stub- 
ber, looking after him. 

“* A chevalier of the olden time, 
sir—the very soul of honor,” said the 
Princess, enthusiastically. ‘ And 
now for a little gossip with your- 
self.” 

It is not “in our brief” to record 
what passed in that chatty interview ; 
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plenty of state secrets and state gos- 
sip there was—abundance of that 
dangerous trifling which mixes up the 
passions of society with the great 
game of politics,and makes statecraft 
feel the impress of men’s whims and 
caprices. We were just beginning at 
that era the “ policy of resentments” 
which has since pervaded Europe, 
and the Chevalier and the Princess 
were sufficiently behind the scenes to 
have many things to communicate ; 
and here we must leave them while 
we hasten on to other scenes and 
other actors. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


DOINGS IN DOWNLNG-STREET. 


Tue dull old precincts of Downing- 
street were more than usually astir. 
Hackney-coaches and cabs at an 
early hour, private chariots some- 
what later, went to and fro along the 
dreary pavement, and two cabinet 
messengers with splashed caléches 
arrived in hot haste from Dover. 
Frequent, too, were the messages 
from the House ; a leading oppo- 
sitionist was then thundering away 
against the government, inveighing 
against the treacherous character of 
their foreign policy, and indignantly 
calling on them for certain despatches 
totheir late envoy at Naples. At 
every cheer which greeted him from 
his party afresh missive would be 
despatched from the Treasury 
benches, and the whisper, at first 
cautiously muttered, grew louder and 
louder, “ Why does not Upton come 
down ?” 

So intricate has been the web of 
our petty entanglements, so complex 
the threads of those small intrigues 
by which we have earned our soubri- 
quet of the “perfide Albion,” that 
it is difficult at this time of day to 
recall the exact question whose solu- 
tion, in the words of the orator of 
the debate, “‘ placed us either at the 
head of Europe, or consigned us to 
the fatal mediocrity of a third-rate 
power.” The prophecy, whichever 
way read, gives us unhappily no clue 
to the matter in hand, and we are 
only left to conjecture that it was an 
intervention in Spain or “ something 
about the Poles.” As is usual in 
such cases, the matter, insignificant 


enough in itself, was converted into 
a serious attack on the government, 
and all the strength of the opposition 
was arrayed to give power and con- 
sistency to the assault. Asis equally 
usual, the cabinet was totally unpre- 
pared for defence ; either they had 
altogether undervalued the subject or 
they trusted to the secrecy with 
which they had conducted it ; which- 
ever of these be the right explana- 
tion, each minister could only say to 
his colleague, ‘‘ It never came before 
me ; Upton knows all about it.” 

“And where is Upton ?—Why 
does he not come down ?”—were 
again and again reiterated ; while a 
shower of messages and even man- 
dates invoked his presence. 

The last of these was a peremptory 
note from no less a person than the 
Premier himself, written in three very 
significant words, thus, “‘ComE, or 
Go ;” and given to a trusty whip, the 
Hon. Gerald Neville, to deliver. 

Armed with this not very concilia- 
tory document, the well-practised 
tactitian drew up to the door of the 
Foreign Office, and demanded to see 
the Secretary of State. 

“‘ Give him this card and this note, 
sir,” said he to the well-dressed and 
very placid young gentleman who 
acted as his private secretary. 

““Sir Horace is very poorly, sir ; he 
is at this moment in a mineral bath ; 
but as the matter you say is pressing, 
he will see you. Will you pass this 
way.” 

Mr. Neville followed his guide 
through an infinity of passages, and 
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at length reached a large folding- 
door, opening one side of which he 
was ushered into a spacious apart- 
ment, but so thoroughly impregnated 
with a thick and offensive vapour, 
that he could barely perceive, through 
the mist, the bath in which Upton 
lay reclined, and the figure of a man, 
whose look and attitude bespoke the 
doctor, beside him. 

“Ah, my dear fellow,” sighed 
Upton, extending two dripping fingers 
in salutation ; “‘ you have come in at 
the death. This is the last of it !” 

““No, no ; don’t say that,” cried the 
other, encouragingly. ‘ Have you 
had any sudden seizure? What is 
the nature of it ?” 

“ He,” said he, looking round to 
the doctor, “calls it ‘ arachnoidal 
trismus,’ a thing, he says, that they 
have all of them ignored for many a 
day, though Charlemagne died of it. 
Ah, doctor’—and he addressed a 
question to him in German. 

A growled volley of gutturals en- 
sued, and Upton went on— 

“Yes, Charlemagne—Melancthon 
had it, but lingered for years. It is 
the peculiar affection of great intel- 
lectual natures when afilicted by 
over sensibility.” 

Whether there was that in the 
manner of the sick man that inspired 
hope, or something in the aspect of 
the doctor that suggested distrust, or 
amixture of the two together; but 
certainly Neville rapidly rallied from 
the fears which had beset him on en- 
tering, and in a voice of a more 
cheery tone, said, 

“Come, come, Sir Horace, you'll 
throw off this as you have done other 
such attacks. You have never been 
wanting either to your friends or 
yourself when the hour of emergency 
called. We are in such a moment of 
difficulty now, and you alone can 
rescue us.” 

“How cruel of the Duke to write 
methat!” sighed Upton, as he held up 
the piece of paper from which the 
water had obliterated all trace of the 
words. ‘“ It was so inconsiderate—eh, 
Neville ?” 

“Tm not aware of the terms he 
employed,” said the other. 

This was the very admission that 
Upton sought to obtain, and in a far 
more cheery voice he said, 

“Tf I was capable of the effort—if 
Doctor Geiimirstad thought it safe for 
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me to venture—I could set all this to 
right. These people are all talking 
‘without book,” Neville—the ever re- 
curring blunder of an opposition when 
they address themselves to a foreign 
question : they go upon a newspaper 
paragraph, or the equally incorrect 
‘private communication from a 
friend.’ Men in office alone can 
attain to truth-exact truth—about 
questions of foreign policy.” 

“The debate is taking a serious 
turn, however,” interposed Neville. 
“They reiterate very bold assertions, 
which none of our people are in a po- 
sition to contradict. Their confidence 
is evidently increasing with the show 
of confusion in our ranks. Something 
must be done to meet them, and that 
quickly.” 

“Well, I suppose I must go, 
sighed Upton; and as he held out his 
wrist to have his pulse felt, he ad- 
dressed a few words to the doctor. 

“He calls it ‘a life period,’ Ne- 
ville. He says that he won’t answer 
for the consequences.” 

The doctor muttered on. 

“He adds that the trismus may be 
thus converted into ‘ Bi-trismus.’ Just 
imagine that !” 

Though this was a stretch of fancy 
clearandaway beyond Neville’s appre- 
hension, he began to feel certain mis- 
givings about pushing a request so 
full of danger ; but from this he was 
in a measure relieved by the tone in 
which Upton now addressed his valet 
with directions as to the dress he 
intended to wear. ‘The loose pe- 
lisse, with the astracan, Giuseppe, 
and that vest of ‘cramoise’ velvet ; 
and if you will just glance at the 
newspaper, Neville, in the next room, 
I'll come to you immediately.” 

The newspapers of the morning 
after this interview, afford us the 
speediest mode of completing the in- 
cidents, and the concluding sentences 
of a leading article will be enough to 

place before our readers what ensued. 

“Tt was at this moment, and amidst 
the most enthusiastic cheers of the 
Treasury bench, that Sir Horace 
Upton entered the house. Leaning 
on the arm of Mr. Neville, he slowly 
passed up and took his accustomed 

lace. The traces of severe illness in 
his features, and the great debility 
which his gestures displayed, gave an 
unusual interest to a scene already 
almost dramatic in its — 
BS 
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For a moment the great chief of op- 
position was obliged to pause in his 
assault to let this flood-tide of sym- 
pathy pass on, and when at length he 
did resume, it was plain to see how 
much the tone of his invective had 
been tempered by a respect for the 
actual feeling of the house. The ne- 
cessity for this act of deference, added 
to the consciousness that he was in 
presence of the man whose acts he so 
strenuously denounced, were toomuch 
for the nerves of the orator, and he 
came to an abrupt conclusion, whose 
confused and uncertain sentences 
scarcely warranted the cheers with 
which his friends rallied him. 

“Sir Horace rose at once to reply. 
His voice was at first so inarticulate 
that we could but catch the burden of 
what he said—a request that the 
house would accord him all the in- 
dulgence which his state of debility 
and suffering called for. If the first 
few sentences he uttered imparted a 
painful significance to the entreaty, 
it very soon became apparent that he 
had no occasion to bespeak such in- 
dulgence. In a voice that gained 
strength and fulness as he proceeded, 
he entered upon what might be called 
a narrative of the foreign policy of 
the administration, clearly showing 
that their course was guided by cer- 
tain great principles which dictated a 
line of action firm and undeviating ; 
that the measures of the government, 
however modified by passing eveuts 
in. Europe, had been uniformly con- 
sistent, based upon the faith of 
treaties, but ever mindful of the 

rowing requirements of the age. 
Through a narrative of singular com- 
plexity he guided himself with con- 
summate skill, and though detailing 
events which occupied every region 
of the globe, neither confusion nor 
inconsistency ever marred the recital, 
and names and places and dates were 
quoted by him without any artificial 
aid to memory.” 

There was in the polished air and 
calm dispassionate delivery of the 

er, something which seemed to 
c the ears of those who for four 
hours before had been so mercilessly 
assailed by all the vituperation and 
insolence of party animosity. It was, 
so to say, a period of relief and re- 

which even antagonists were not 
insensible to. No man ever under- 
atood the advantage of his gifts in 
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this way better than Upton, nor ever 
was there one who could convert the 
powers which fascinated society into 
the means of controlling a pupular 
assembly, with greater assurance of 
success, He was a man of a strictly 
logical mind, a close and acute 
thinker ; he was of a highly imagina- 
tive temperament, rich in all the re- 
sources of a poetic fancy, he was tho- 
roughly well read, and gifted with a 
ready memory ; but above all these— 
transcendantly above them all—he 
was a “ man of the world ;” and no one 
either in parliament or out of it knew 
so well when it was right to say “‘ the 
wrong thing.” But let us resume our 
quotation :— 

‘For more than three hours did 
the house listen with breathless at- 
tention, to a narrative which in no 
parliamentary experience has been 
surpassed for the lucid clearness of 
its details, the unbroken flow of its 
relation. The orator up to this time 
had strictly devoted himself to ex- 
planation ; he now proceeded to what 
might be called reply. If the house 
was charmed and instructed before, 
it was now positively astonished and 
electrified by the overwhelming force 
of the speaker’s raillery and invective. 
Not satisfied with showing the evil 
consequences that must ensue from 
any adoption of the measures recom- 
mended by the opposition, he pro- 
ceeded to exhibit the insufficiency of 
views always based upon false infor- 
mation, 

““*We have been taunted,’ said 
he, ‘with the charge of fomenting 
discords in foreign lands; we have 
been arraigned as disturbers of the 
world’s peace, and called the fire- 
brands of Europe ; we are exhibited as 
parading the Continent with a more 
than Quixotic ardour—since we seek 
less the redress of wrong than the 
opportunity to display our own 
powers of interference—that quality, 
which the learned gentleman has sig- 
nificantly stigmatised as a spirit of 
meddling impertinence, offensive to 
the whole world of civilization. Let 
me tell him, sir, that the very debate 
of this night has elicited, and from 
himself, too, the very outrages he has 
had the temerity to ascribe to us. His 
has been this indiscriminate ardour, 
his, this unjudging rashness, his, this 
meddling impertinence (I am but 
quoting, not inventing, a phrase) 
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which, without accurate —- without, 
indeed, any information—he has ven- 
tured to charge the government with 
what no administration would be 
guilty of—a cool and deliberate vio- 
ation of the national law of Europe. 

“* He has told you, sir, that in 
our eagerness to distinguish our- 
selves as universal redressers of in- 
jwy, we have ferretted out—I take 
his own polished expression—the case 
of an obscure boy in an obscure 
corner of Italy, converted a common- 
place and very vulgar incident into a 
tale of interest, and by a series of 
artful devices and insinuations based 
upon this narrative a grave and in- 
sulting charge upon one of the oldest 
of our allies. He has alleged that 
throughout the whole of these pro- 
ceedings we had not the shadow of 
pretence for our interference; that 
the acts imputed occurred in a land 
over which we had no control, and in 
the person of an individual in whom 
we had no interest. That this Se- 
bastiano Greppi—this image boy—for 
so with a courteous pleasantry he 
has called him—was a Neapolitan 
subject, the affiliated envoy of I know 
not what number of secret societies ; 
that his sculptural pretensions were 
but pretexts to conceal his real avoca- 
tions—the agency of a blood-thirsty 
faction ; that his crime was no less 
than an act of high treason, and that 
Austrian gentleness and mercy were 
never more conspicuously illustrated 
than in the commutation of a death 
sentence to one of perpetual imprison- 
ment. 

* * What arude task is mine, when 
I must say that for even one of these 
assertions there is not the slightest 
foundation in fact. Greppi’s offence 
was not a crime against the state ; as 
little was it committed within the 
limits of the Austrian territory. He 
is not the envoy, or even a member of 
any revolutionary club; he never—I 
am speaking with knowledge, sir—he 
never mingled in the schemes of plot- 
ting politicians ; as far removed is he 
from sympathy with such men, as the 
genius of a great artist, is he elevated 
above the humble path to which 
the learned gentleman’s raillery would 
sentence him. For the character of 
“an image vendor,” the learned gen- 
tleman must look nearer home ; and, 
lastly, this youth is an Englishman, 
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born of a race and a blood that need 
feel no shame in comparison with any 
around me!’ 

“ To the loud cry of ‘ name, name,’ 
which now arose, Sir Horace replied— 
‘Tf I do not announce the name at this 
moment, it is because there are cir- 
cumstances in the history of the 
youth to which publicity would give 
irreparable pain. These are details 
which I have no right to bring under 
discussion, and which must inevitably 
thus become matters of town-talk. 
To any gentleman of the opposite 
side who may desire to verify the as- 
sertions I have made to the House, I 
would, under pledge of secrecy, reveal 
the name. I would do more ; I would 
permit him to confide it to a select 
number of friends equally pledged 
with himself, This is surely enough.’” 

We have no occasion to continue 
our quotation further, and we take 
up our history as Sir Horace, over- 
whelmed by the warmest praises and 
congratulations, drove off from the 
House to his home. Amid all the 
excitement and enthusiasm which this 
brilliant success produced among the 
ministerialists, there was a kind of 
dread lest the over-taxed powers of 
the orator should pay the heavy 
penalty of such an effort. They had 
all heard how he came from a sick 
chamber; they had all seen him, 
trembling, faint, and almost voiceless 
as he stole up to his place, and they 
began to fear lest they had, in the 
hot zeal of party, imperilled the 
ablest chief in their ranks. 

What a relief to these agonies 
had it been, could they have seen 
Upton, as he once more gained the 
solitude of his chamber, where, di- 
vested of all the restraints of an 
audience, he walked leisurely up and 
down, smoking a cigar, and occa- 
sionally smiling pleasantly as some 
* conceit” crossed his mind. 

Had there been any one to mark 
him there, it is more than likely that 
he would have regarded him as a man 
revelling in the after-thought of a 
great success—one who, having come 
gloriously through the combat, was 
triumphantly recalling to his memory 
every incident of the fight. How 
little had they understood Sir Horace 
Upton who would have read him in 
this wise! That daring and grasping 
nature rarely dallied in the past ; 
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even the present was scarcely full 
enough for the craving of a spirit 
that cried ever “ Forward.” 

What might be made of that night’s 
success—how best should it be turned 
to account !—-these were the thoughts 
which beset him, and many were the 
devices which his subtlety hit on to 
this end. There was not a goal his 
ambition could point to, but which 
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ting ingredient. He was tired of the 
Continent, he hated England, he 
shuddered at the Colonies. India, 
perhaps, said he, hesitatingly—India 
perhaps might do. To continue as he 
was—to remain in office, as having 
reached the topmost rung of the 
ladder—would have been insupporta- 
ble indeed; and yet how, without 
longer service at his post, could any 


came associated with some deteriora- man claim a higher reward ? 


ISAAC WELD, ESQ., M.R.I.A., 
VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY, ETC., ETC. 


Tue year that is just past has swept away with it its full quota of the great 
and the good. The casualties of life, ordinary and extraordinary, and the 
slow-wasting hand of time have each done their allotted work. Amongst 
those whom the inexorable hand of Death has withdrawn from amongst us, 
one there was whose claims upon the grateful recollection of his country are 
too numerous and too long-existing to be readily forgotten in Ireland ; whose 
long life, from the earliest morn of its manhood to the calm and honored close 
of its evening, was devoted to those pursuits and studies that, while they ele- 
vate and accomplish the man himself, advance and benefit the human family. 
But the names of such men as Isaac Weld do not always find a place in the 
great records of a nation’s history. Like him there are in the world many 
labourers who, by their active and useful lives, toil to advance the great work 
of humanity, yet leave not their names inscribed as master-builders upon the 
edifice which they assist to rear and to beautify. But they, too, shall have 
their chroniclers ; andtheir names shal] be found written upon monuments less 
conspicuous indeed, but yet not less enduring—monuments that stand not in 
the great thoroughfares of the earth, but in some of those pleasant bye-ways 
that all along and in every age lead into the broad causeways, and pour into 
them rich streams of human thought and human action—some temple of 
science, some work of art, some volume rich in thought and in the stores of 
travel and of wisdom. Such a monument we would now raise to the memory 
of Isaac Weld. Elsewhere he has already received ampler illustration. But 
while, in the peculiar sphere of his life-long labours, he shall not fail of full 
honors, be it ours to give larger publicity to his talents and his worth. 

The family of Weld, though not originally Irish, was transplanted hither 
about two centuries ago. The first of the name who settled here was the 
Rev. Edmund Weld, who accompanied Oliver Cromwell to Ireland, and estab- 
lished himself at Blarney, in the county of Cork, where he took charge of the 
Independents of the district. It would seem this Edmund had come from 
America, whither his father Thomas, a Protestant clergyman of great piety 
and learning (descended from an ancient Dorsetshire family) had emigrated 
from England at the close of the 16th century, having resigned two livings 
there rather than abandon his principles at the time when conformity to the 
mode of worship and church government as established by the State was first 
enforced. The branch of his family that took root in America still bears 
fruit there, and the name is to be found in the records of Harvard College, 
and as ministers in the Northern States. From Edmund Weld sprang Natha- 
niel, who was born in 1660, and was admitted asa preacher in the twenty- 
first year of his age, and ordained co-pastor of New Row conjointly with the 
Rev. Nathaniel Mather, in February, 1682. The troubles in the reign of King 
James drove him, with many other ministers, out of Ireland in 1688. He took 
refuge in- London,-where he met with uncommon acceptance as a preacher, 
and had liberal offers to induce him to remain. But no worldly prospects could 
tempt him to abandon that flock to whom he wes justly dear, and whon to 
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the last he loved withthe truest affection. On the settlement of affairs by 
William the Third he returned to his country and his people, amongst whom 
he laboured with unremitting zeal (accompanying them to their present place of 
worship in New Row) till his death in February, 1783. The learned anti- 
— Dr. Leland preached his funeral sermon, which was published by the 

esire of the congregation. So high was the estimation in which this good 
man was held, that the congregation kept open the appointment of his suc- 
cessor for two years, in order that his son Isaac might fill it. In this course 
they were abundantly rewarded by the learning and piety of him whom they 
selected. Named after the great Newton, the intimate friend of his father, 
Isaac received the best preparatory education which Dublin could afford, and 
finished his studies at Glasgow and London, studying theology in the latter 
yee under the celebrated Dr. Benson. Upon his ordination in 1732, he fol- 
owed up the ministry of his father till his death in 1778, a — of forty-six 
years. It is not a little remarkable that Dr. Isaac Weld discharged, in the 
case of Dr. Leland, the same office which the latter had performed for the 
Rev. Nathaniel Weld, by preaching the sermon on the occasion of the funeral 
of that distinguished scholar. 

Amongst the citizens of Dublin, nearly a century from the time in which 
we write, was one not less distinguished for his great information and ability, 
than for his urbane and attractive manners and elegant deportment and appear- 
ance. This was Isaac Weld, the son of the good doctor whom we have just been 
noticing. He was the associate of the first men of the day, who held him in 
esteem. A few who knew him in his later years—a very few indeed—still 
survive, and one of the last who has passed from amongst us, the late Lord 
Plunket, has borne testimony to the intellectual attainments and accomplished 
manners of Isaac Weld. The third child of this gentleman was a son—the 
two former having been daughters—and that son was the late Isaac Weld, the 
subject of our present memoir. He was born on the 15th of March, 1774, 
at the residence of his father in Fleet-street, in the city of Dublin ; and we may 
justly assert that, springing from such an ancestral stock, he had hereditary 
claims to attain to a something more than common growth in moral, intellec- 
tual, and physical development. To aid in that development was the anxious 
care of his father, and the boy had scarcely attained his seventh year when he 
was sent to the celebrated school of Mr. Samuel Whyte of Grafton-street, at 
which some of the most distinguished Irishmen of the age, including Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan the dramatist and Thomas Moore the poet, have been edu- 
cated. From this he passed to the seminary of the Rev. Rochemont Barbauld, 
of Palgrave, near the village of Diss, in Sussex, whose connection through his 
wife with the Aikens rendered his establishment one of the most distinguished 
in England, and gave young Weld the opportunity of forming acquaintance 
with many young men of high birth and great talents, some of whom after- 
wards acted conspicuous parts upon the theatre of life, amongst them the late 
Lord Denman, Chief Justice of England, and Sir William Gell, the distin- 
guished topographer. Here young Weld remained for six years, and even 
amid such competitors he acquired a high character for diligence and the ac- 
quisition of all kinds of learning in school, as well as for activity and intrepi- 
dity out of it. But his excellent father was not content with affording him 
even these high educational advantages. A higher instructor still was sought 
for him, and he was placed as a private pupil with the well-known Dr. Enfield 
of Norwich, under whose careful and kind tuition the mind of the young man 
expanded widely, and became plentifully stored with classical and scientific 
erudition. 

Norwich was, at that period, the abode of many families distinguished as 
well for their great devotion to literary pursuits as for their hospitality ; 
amongst these, and especially in the distinguished families of the Taylors and 
the Martineaus, he was ever a welcome guest. To the latest days of bis 
lengthened life, Mr. Weld would dwell with delight on the recollection of the 
years spent in Suffolk and Norfoik ; and in a more diffuse narrative of his 
early years, he feelingly records the attachments which so firmly bound him 
to his kind friends at Diss and Norwich. 

Mr. Weld was about nineteen years of age when he left Norwich and re- 
turned to his father’s house. Few young men had made better use of the 
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great advantages afforded to him in his days of pupilage, and we are assured 
that he was esteemed, even in the intellectual society of which Dublin was 
then composed, a man of excellent accomplishments and of great promise. 
To these were added the graces of person and manners, which male him a 
— favourite whose acquaintance was everywhere sought. But while he 

id not reject the pleasures and gaieties of the brilliant reunions of our city, 
he had ever a higher purpose than mere pleasure, He wasa diligent cultiva- 
tor of literature and science ; he frequented the society of the learned, witty, 
and able men which our Irish parliament then attracted to the metropolis, 
and spent much of his time in study. The habits and tastes of Mr. Weld 
were, sendin essentially active ; and mornings of sedentary study, or even- 
ings of social relaxation could not satisfy the requirements of either his mind 
or his body. After a sojurn of two years with his parents, his love of adven- 
ture and travel became so strong that he solicited and obtained permission to 
undertake what in those days was a perilous and unusual tour, that of traver- 
sing and investigating the continent of America. To this course he was inan 
especial degree directed, rather than to pursue the more beaten track of Euro- 
pean travel, by the idea which his early developed sagacity had conceived, 
that in the progress of events then impending in this country, the time was 
probably not far distant when the Irish people would be led to emigrate in 
Jarge numbers ; and he justly thought that the United States, then but a few 
years in possession of their independence, as well as our rising provinces of 
Canada, would prove the surest and safest homes of refuge. How thoroughly 
his anticipations were realised the history of the times attests. With such ob- 
jects in view, Mr. Weld embarked for Philadelphia in September, 1795, hav- 
ing then just attained his majority. One who, in this our day of rapid and 
luxurious locomotion both by sea and land, either contemplates or accom- 
plishes an American tour, will not very readily conceive or appreciate the 
oerils and difficulties of him who, sixty years ago, in ill-appointed sailing ships 
os and tacked against winds and currents upon that tedious voyage of many 
weeks, which he now happily and securely accomplishes in a few days, wafted 
not on the capricious wings of the winds, but impelled by the breath of the 
genius of steam; or the fatigues and trials of him who, through primeval 
forests and almost roadless districts, pioneered the rout along which he of to- 
day is swiftly borne upon the railway, by pleasant homesteads, smiling 
stretches of cultivated lands, and cities risen into opulence and civilisation. 
The contrast is as instructive as it is interesting, and it is somewhat curious 
that the opportunity of instituting this comparison has been afforded us by 
Charles, the half-brother of Mr. Weld, who, forty years his junior in birth, 
and nearly sixty years subsequent to him in his travels, visited in the space of 
a summer vacation* most of the scenes which had occupied his more adven- 
turous brother two years of the most vigorous period of life. Upon his 
return to his native land in 1797, Mr. Weld found the country on the eve of 
a rebellion, and we find him, as might be expected, ranging himself in the 
ranks of those who were determined to maintain the British constitution, 
and taking his place in the “ lawyers’ corps” then raised in Dublin—a body 
which, whatever might have been its military efficiency, was beyond all doubt 
the most learned, witty, and social in his majesty’s service. It was not till 
the first day of the year 1799 that his travels were published by Stockdale of 
London. The success of the work was as rapid as it was complete, and its 
author at once took his place amongst the highest as a man of letters. Not 
only did it pass through numerous editions in England, but it became a 
standard work abroad, and translations of it were to ; found everywhere in 
France, Germany, and Holland. Mr. Weld has himself given us some ac- 
count of its success, in a paper published by him shortly before his death 
upon another subject, to which we mean to advert, and from which we take 
now an extract :— 


The work was received with great fayour; and before the year was out a second edition 


* A Vacation Tour in the United States and Canada in 1854, by Charles Richard Weld, 
Esq. Lonjon: Longmans and Co., 1855. 
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appeared. The first one was in 4to, with numerous plates from my own original sketches ; 
the second in two volumes 8vo, with folded plates ; other editions followed in the same form ; 
and at a later date editions in single volumes, in cheaper style, calculated for more general 
circulation. The work, translated into French, was handsomely got up in Paris, in three 
volumes 8vo, with reduced copies of the plates, better than the originals, ‘Two German trans- 
lations were made; one by the late M. Kenig of the British Museum, the other by Madame 
Hertz, a celebrated linguist whom I had the pleasure in after years of becoming acquainted 
with in Rome. Both of these translations, as I have been informed, went through several 
editions ; and while travelling in Holland I was surprised to see my work in a bookseller's 
window, translated into Dutch, in three portly volumes, with copies of all the plates in the 
original size. The periodicals of the day, both at home and abroad, abounded with quota- 
tions from my book, so that my name became known beyond all that I could have anticipated. 
I was introduced at the Institute of France as the author of a book of travels in America. 
My private acquaintances were greatly extended, and some of my most valuable connexions in 
life were then formed. 


Let us add to this, that the Historical and Literary Society of Quebec elected 
him a member of their body. 

Mr. Charles Weld, in the volume by him to which we have already alluded, 
thus speaks of the work of his elder brother :— 


Fifty-five years ago a very remarkable book was published, entitled Weld’s Travels in 
America, which passed through several editions. It was also translated into various European 
languages—twice into German; and in short the book was regarded as the great authority 
of the period on American subjects. The travels extend over three years, 1795-7, and em- 
brace a very large portion of the United States and Canada. In fact there can be no question 
that the colonization of Canada was mainly promoted and influenced by this book. 

Accompanied by a faithful servant, Mr. Weld, sometimes on horseback, sometimes on foot, 
or in canoe, made his way through vast forests or along rivers or lakes; narrowly escaped 
shipwreck on Lake Erie, and experienced all the adventure incident to passing through an 
unsettled country, while in the cities and towns he mixed in the best society, and had the 
honour and pleasure of knowing Washington. 

Now whien the reader learns that the author of this celebrated work is still living and in 
possession of his intellectual vigour, and moreover that I am his half-brother, it will, I venture 
to think, add to the interest of this book if a contrast be occasionally drawn between the 
state of things in America fifty-five years ago, and what it is at the present time. 

It will be seen that, within a generation, where he had to camp out and trust to friendly 
Indians for safe conduct through the interminable wilderness, railways are now established — 
** air lines,” along which the traveller is borne in a straight direction for hundreds of miles through 
forests; and on the broad waters where he had to hire small barks to convey him to his desti- 
nation, swift steamers, which may be called huge floating hotels, are now universal. 


We may observe that, notwithstanding the many who have since travelled 
through America and written upon it, the book of the elder brother is still 
one which will be read with interest, as conveying one of the truest pictures 
of what that country was half a century ago, and the most graphic delinea- 
tions of those great features of scenery, which, in the progress of civilisation, 
have undergone but little change. 

The extent of Mr. Weld’s travels in America was very considerable. He 
traversed the states of Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, New 
Jersey, and New York ; thence he passed into the Canadas, desirous of ob- 
taining correct information as to the state of those provinces ; and of de- 
termining from his own immediate observations how far the condition of the 
inhabitants of the British dominions in America might be inferior, or other- 
wise, to that of the people of the States who had then thrown off the yoke of 
British rule, but were nevertheless previously common members of the same 
extensive empire. During the course of these travels Mr. Weld had the good 
fortune to form personal acquaintance with Washington, then the President of 
the United States, as also with the Vice-President Jefferson. His description 
of these men, especially the former, has for the reader of to-day scarce less 
attractiveness than for him, sixty years ago ; and his remarks upon slavery, 
seen even under its most favourable circumstances, are still valuable and im- 
pressive ; while his views and suggestions in reference to the encouragement 
of emigration to the Canadas are sound and sagacious. Though Mr. Welkl’s 
work brought him abundance of fame, it conferred little else upon him. 
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There is good reason to believe that the speculation was for many years a most 
profitable one to the publishers, but the author never received one shilling. 
This is no new story. Nor shall we here enter into the quarrels of authors 
and publishers. In the case before us, as inthe majority of those which are 
accounted grievances, it is a question not of justice but of generosity. On the 
former score, Mr. Stockdale is unimpeachable ; he took all the risk of the 
speculation, and was justified in appropriating to himself all its profits. Upon 
the latter, we should be slow to arraign him. Let us remember that pub- 
lishers are men of business, and deal with literature as merchandize. 

Shortly afterthis his first appearance as an author,and indeedarising fromit, 
commenced his connexion with the Royal Dublin Society, in the proceedings 
of which institution he was destined in after years to take so active and 
useful a share, and to the highest honors and position in which he ultimately 
attained. In after years he thus adverts to the fact with his characteristic 
humility :— 


Unfortunately for myself, going to America when I only counted twenty years of age, I 
absolutely knew nothing of mineralogy or geology; and a few questions which were put to me 
after my return made me so thoroughly ashamed of my ignorance, that I resolutely went to 
work as soon as I had dispatched my book, and studied for two years diligently in the cabinets 
and laboratory of the Dublin Society, under the guidance of their able Professors. 


Accordingly, on the 27th November, 1800, he was elected a member of that 
body, of which he afterwards became one of the honorary Secretaries, and 
subsequently a Vice-President, the office of President being invariably filled 
by the Viceroy. 

Another result of his now well established character followed soon after. 
It attracted to him the notice of the government of the day, and, as he states 
himself, gave a new turn to his career in life, and changed his whole destinies. 
The circumstances are these. After the peace of Amiens a spirit for emigra- 
tion to the United States of America—foreseen indeed by Mr. Weld—became 
very general in Ireland, especially in the northern provinces. It was of a 
different character from the emigration of the Celtic population in recent 
times, which has been designated an “ Exodus.” It comprised the intelligent, 
the industrious, those who by their skill had acquired property, the classes 
whose loss to the country was most to be deplored. The government was sore 
upon the subject, and various measures were resorted to in order to check the 
emigration, but in vain. Upon the arrival of Lord Hardwicke as Viceroy 
in 1801, he sent for Mr. Weld, and told him that “ his observations upon 
emigration in his work (which he had read in England), had particularly fixed 
his attention, and led him to desire a conference with its author.” A long and 
unreserved discussion ensued, in which Mr. Weld fully explained his views on 
this important question, and frankly pointed out the error of government, 
in not directing the stream of emigration to our own American colonies in- 
stead of suffering it to flow tothe United States. The result of the interview 
was that, at the request of the Lord Lieutenant, Mr. Weld undertook to draw 
up a compendium of those parts of his work which dealt with the subject of 
emigration. This he speedily accomplished, the book was printed by the 
government, and circulated by thousands through the principal emigration 
districts. The subject was still further kept before the public mind by various 
articles contributed by Mr. Weld to the periodicals both in England and Ire- 
land, and thus mainly by his exertions colonization advanced in Canada, and 
the foundation was laid of that improvement and prosperity which are not at 
this day surpassed in any other of our colonies. We may as well follow out the 
history of this matter here for the sake of continuity, though it will lead us 
somewhat in advance in point of time ; and we cannot do it better than by 
quoting from an able and eloquent memoir, recently read before the Royal 
Dublin Society, by L. E. Foot, Esq., one of its honorary Secretaries,—one who 
was so worthy to be Mr. Weld’s colleague during many years of his life. 


Hopes of government favour and patronage were now excited, sufficient to divert from other 
pursuits, and for some time they appeared to be realized. Mr. Weld’s father held a lucrative 
office in the customs, and it became his earnest wish that his son should be associated with 
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him, and the reversion secured to him. The Irish secretary of the day, Mr. Abbott, after. 
wards speaker of the House of Commons, and Lord Colchester, concurred with the Lord 
Lieutenant in acceding to the wishes of Mr. Weld, senior, in the most flattering manner. 
Father and son were gratified, and the reversion of an office, producing then from £1,000 
to £1,600 per annum, seemed the sure inheritance of the son. Mr. Weld’s father lived for 
twenty-three years after their joint appointment, during all that time enjoying solely the emolu- 
ments ; he died in 1824: and my hearers are scarcely prepared for what follows: within one 
month after the appointment became Mr. Weld’s by survivorship, an act of parliament was 
passed which changed the whole nature of the office, and so speedily reduced the emoluments 
that he never derived one shilling from it ; on the contrary, he was a severe loser by the 
efforts he made to uphold it. So turned out Lord Hardwicke’s well-intended gift ; fatal and 
delusive to the object of his bounty ; buoying up with hope of prospective affluence this esti- 
mable man for twenty-three years of the most valuable period of human existence, and leaving 
him in old age involved in troubles he never could have anticipated. But methinks I hear it 
said, Surely no principle is better understood than this: that to the civil servants of the 
crown compensation is awarded for the loss of office, consequent on changes made for the 
benefit of the public. True it is, that at the end of twenty-five years, the result of re- 
peated applications to different administrations was, a miserable pittance of £120 a-year 
granted to Mr. Weld for life, and in reversion to his deputy, that is, for two lives of then 
seventy-five and sixty-seven years of age. Mr. Weld was too gererous to take this pension 
to himself; he never drew a shilling of it, but left it to his deputy, who had a family to 
maintain ; and thus he could with truth assert, he never received any emoluments whatever 
out of a lucrative government appointment, which was his by right, or any compensation for 
its abolition, 


Let us now return tothe point from which we have wandered. In the year 
1800, Mr. Weld visited Killarney and a portion of the southern coast of Ireland. 
To one of his cultivated taste and high appreciation of the beauties of nature, 
this was a rich field for observation, nor did he fail to cultivate it. He col- 
lected ample materials, which he increased in subsequent and protracted ex- 
cursions to the same localities. The work of his pen received illustration 
from his pencil, for he was an admirable sketcher, till at length note-book 
and portfolio were so richly stored that he came to the determination of giv- 
ing them to the world. Accordingly, in 1807, the ‘“ Illustrations of the 
Scenery of Killarney and the surrounding country” was published by Messrs. 
Longman and Company. This was the first descriptive notice of these beau- 
tiful districts worthy of their loveliness. Since its appearance a countless 
number of tourists have given the world the benetit of their knowledge and 
sentiments upon these popular lakes ; but we may safely affirm that nothing 
has yet been published at all comparable with this volume, whether for the 
fidelity and charm of its descriptions or the force and felicity of its illustra- 
tions. We find it quoted in every standard topographical work as the highest 
authority. The Rev. Cesar Otway, after one of his masterly and dashing out- 
line sketches of the scenery, thus incidentally bears testimony to Mr. Weld’s 
book :—‘ If you are a rich reader, questionless you have spent some of your 
superfluous cash in seeing all this magnificent picture with your own eyes ; 
if you are poor, you have nothing better to do than to send to a circulating 
library for Weld’s Travels.” But the book is something far beyond a tour- 
book. It rises constantly to the elevation of history, especially in dealing 
with such spots as Muckross and Innisfallen, and there is throughout an 
affluence of research and of classical learning, ancient as well as modern, that 
proves how richly stored was the mind of its author. To Mr. Weld, we be- 
lieve, is to be assigned the honor of having been the first tourist that ever 
ascended the summit of Gherwun-tuel, the highest point of the Macgillicuddy 
Reeks. The circumstances that led to this feat are thus mentioned by him. 
Having with some friends ascended what his guides informed him was the 
summit of that mountain, upon their return they joined a party who were 
awaiting their arrival at a cottage at Carriguline. 


Here, on recounting the adventures of the day, and boasting of having been on the high- 
est ground in Ireland, an old grey-headed man, who stood by, expressed some doubts of the 
fact; adding, that if we had really been on the most lofty point of the Reeks, it would lave 
been impossible for us to have returned before night. We appealed to our guides, who, 
jealous of their reputation, of course confirmed our story. To put this matter beyond doubt, 
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however, the old man requested us to come to the door and point out the mountain we had 
ascended, The Reeks rose in full view before the cottage, and we could easily trace our route 
to the most lofty peak. This was sufficient to confirm his first supposition. Gheraun-tuel, 
he told us, was much higher than any of the other points, and was neither visible from the 
valley in which we stood, nor from any part of the lake of Killarney. It was to no purpose 
that the guides maintained the contrary: the evidence of our own senses had already impeach- 
ed their knowledge, and their ignorance of the country was now proved by the concurrent 
testimony of several mountaineers. 

The difficulty of ascending Gheraun-tuel was represented to us as very great, and no stranger, 
we were told, had ever attempted it. This was but an additional incentive to undertake the 
enterprise ; and the old man having offered his son as a guide, the next day but one was ap- 
pointed for the expedition. 

We left the town of Killarney at five in the morning, and proceeded to Ress castle, where a 
boat attended to convey us to the head of the Upper Lake. We found the guide at the ap- 
pointed place, seated on a rock and watching for our arrival: no time, he said, was to be lost, 
and we instantly set out at a quick pace. The path lay through an extensive vailey, watered 
by a chain of small lakes, and a river which connected them together. There was something 
in the character of this feature that recalled to our recollection the gap of Dunloh: but the 
scenery was here much tamer; and was rather to be admired for the delightful verdure of the 
peaceful and retired meads, than for the boldness of the rocks or the height and abruptness of 
the impending precipices. Several other valleys branched off to the right and left, into one of 
the former of which we turned, after proceeding about four miles ; but did not begin to ascend 
the heights until we had advanced to a considerable distance further. The first mountain we 
came to, though exceedingly steep, was not difficult of ascent, as the rocks were few, and the 
ground on which we trod dry and firm. On the summit was a vast plain covered with coarse 
grass, beyond which, in the distance, appeared the conical head of Gheraun-tuel ; but we had 
walked at least four or five miles along the plain before we saw more of the mountain. A full 
view of it at last opened from the brink of a tremendous precipice, whose depth we could not 
then discover. It rose with great regularity in the form of a cone, and to appearance, stood quite 
isolated, except on the nearest side, where it was connected with the neighbouring mountain 
by a sort of spur, forming an isthmus, and bearing a resemblance, though on a scale of such 
great magnitude, to the artificial approach to an old castle. At the height from which we 
viewed it, this pass did not seem to be wider than might be sufficient for a single carriage ; 
and though, on descending, we found it at least sixty feet broad, yet the immense depth and 
great abruptness of the precipices at each side so imposed on the senses, that we could 
scarcely persuade ourselves of being in perfect safety in its very centre. Here, however, we 
halted, at once to admire the sublimity of the scene, and to take some refreshment and repose. 
From this place to the summit the distance did not appear to be very great, as the slope, 
owing to our contiguity to the mountain, was fore-shortened ; but, though we advanced with 
ardour, and the way, except being very steep, was not incommodious, we did not arrive at the 
top until an hour and half after we set out. 


As he was the first to ascend the highest peak of the Macgillicuddy range, 
so was he the first, and (with the exception of his wife, who seemed animated 
with his own adventurous courage) the only passenger in the first steam- 
vessel that made a voyage on the British seas; and though out of the order 
of time, we may as well allude to it now. “The Thames,” a Scotch-built 
steam-boat of fourteen-horse power, reached Dublin on the 25th of May, 1815, 
upon her voyage from Glasgow to London, having been in great peril from 
the violence of the winds, Undeterred by the still unfavourable state of the 
weather, he obtained permission to accompany the crew upon the rest of the 
voyage ; and though several naval officers declared it to be their firm opinion 
that the vessel could not live long in the heavy seas, they persisted, and sailed 
from Dunleary amid the cheers and good wishes of the thousands who lined 
the shore. The details and perils of this voyage will be found extracted from 
Mr. Weld’s animated account of it, in “‘ Frazer’s Magazine” for September, 
1848. The storm compelled them to put in at Waterford ; then they went 
into Milford ; passing St. Ives, they were surrounded by all the craft of that 
place, who supposed the ship was on fire. Next they rounded the Land’s-end, 
encountering a tremendous sea caused by the swell from the Atlantic meeting 
the Channel tide, which threatened to annihilate the vessel ; but she did her 
work bravely, and brought them safe to Plymouth, thence to Portsmouth, 
Margate, and at last to London ; everywhere creating the greatest wonder, 
and outstripping every vessel they met on their course. In London, Mr. 
Weld became quite an object of interest, and the whole scientific world was 
besieging him with enquiries. 
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During his visits to Killarney, Mr. Weld was not so wholly engrossed in 
contemplating the beauties of inanimate nature, that other charms were with- 
out their attractions for him. In 1802, he married Miss Alexandrina Home, 
an Edinburgh lady of good fortune ; and, what was of more consequence, of 
most agreeable manners, amiable, and accomplished. This excellent lady has 
been the life-long partner of all his joys and sorrows ; his consoler and min- 
istrant upon his bed of sickness, and his support and comfort at his last hour. 
After a most happy union of over half a century, she still survives, abiding 
withresignation during the srueentaeereuoepenetans Selaretnes till their re- 
union. Accompanied by her, Mr. Weld made an extensive continental tour; 
France, Italy, Germany, Switzerland, and Holland were traversed, not with the 
hurried pace of modern travellers, but with the slow step and long pause of 
the contemplative philosopher. In Rome he passed a shale winter, investi- 
gating that world-famed treasury of ancient and modern art, and associating 
with the men of genius and learning that are ever to be found congregating 
around her glories. Turin detained him an equal time, and Naples, rich in a 
luxuriance and bloom almost oriental, was his sojourn for his third season, 
Another year he made a long stay in Geneva ; a fifth in Berne. Amongst those 
whose acquaintance he made while thus travelling were, Sir Humphrey, 
Davy and Antonio Canova, the former the greatest chemist of his day 
the latter then in the height of his fame, honoured by the gifts of Napoleon, 
pensioned by the pope, acclaimed by the academy of Saint Luke, and in- 
scribed in the leaves of the “ Book of the Capitol.” From each he learned 
somewhat ; indeed, an intellect, inquisitive and apt as his, could not come in 
contact with great minds and not derive from them some of their own ex- 
cellence. Under the able and willingly conferred assistance of Davy, he 
greatly enlarged his knowledge of chemistry, and in geology added not a little 
to his previous acquirements, while in the studio; and by the conversation of 
Canova he improved, corrected, and matured his taste for the pure andthe 
beautiful in art, and acquired that high appreciation and knowledge of 
statuary which in after years he displayed thoroughly, and employed so bene- 
ficially for the promotion of the fine arts. But, while thus improving himself, 
he seemed never to forget the interests of that society at home to which he had 
attached himself. This is well exemplified in the case of these two acquaint- 
ances of which we have just spoken. He was the means of inducing Davy to 
visit our metropolis, and deliver a course of lectures in the theatre of the 
Royal Dublin Society ; while he so interested and surprised Canova by his de- 
tails of the Drawing and Modelling schools then existing in Ireland, that the 
great sculptor freely offered to procure for the young Irishman, according to 
his own choosing, casts of the most celebrated antique statues at Rome, (from 
which the moulds had been then recently prepared under his inspection), at 
the mere expense of the plaster and the workmanship. With what eager de- 
light this offer was accepted by Mr. Weld, may readily be imagined. He lost 
no time in writing to the Royal Dublin Society on the subject. “If the 
Dublin Society,” he writes from Venice, “had funds to the amount of £300 or 
so, to spare, I am confident I could send home objects of national importance. 
They have here the mould of the celebrated horses, and one of the finest statues 
Canova ever made. The expense of casts, size of life, properly packed and 
cased for the voyage, is about £25. The like opportunity may not offer again.” 
Already he saw in fancy the halls of his native institution enriched with a 
collection superior to any which Britain could boast. And so it should have 
been, had not the malign influence of a niggard spirit of mistaken economy in- 
terfered. The British parliament, in its fostering love of Ireland, cut down the 
grant which the Society had enjoyed for over twenty years, by a miserable 
saving of over £200 a year. The society was forced most reluctantly to forego 
the offer, not having funds at their disposal sufficient for the above purpose. 
And thus, as Mr. Weld afterwards observed, “ the means were irretrievably 


lost of obtaining a collection of casts from the antique, which not only would 
have been a subject of pride to this city and to this country to have possessed, 
but, in extending the taste for the arts and the knowledge of the fine forms of 
the ancients, might have essentially contributed to the advancement of our 
manufactures and our commerce.” 
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During the protracted absence of Mr. Weld from his native country, it may 
truly be stated that he lost no opportunity of furthering her interests, and 
giving his helping hand to her progress. And this object he rightly thought 
might be most efficiently, as well as most legitimately, accomplished through 
the instrumentality of the Royal Dublin Society. The records of that 
body bear ample testimony to his constant and valuable communications, and 
upon his return he at once eutered into intimate and active co-operation with 
it. The history of his services in this admirable society, of which he was so 
prominent a member, has been so ably sketched by Mr. Foot, that we feel we 
can add nothing to what he has said. The duty devolved in an especial de- 
gree upon a member of the society—and with peculiar propriety upon its ac- 
complished Secretary—-to inscribe in her page, already “ sui plena laboris,” 
the annals of the last departed of her worthiest sons. We shall, therefore, 
abstain from entering largely upon a field already so worthily preoccupied, 
contenting ourselves with brief allusions to these subjects ; all the more readily 
that the public will, we are glad to say, be very soon in possession, through 
the pages of the “Journal of the Royal Dublin Society,” of that memoir 
which Mr. Foot has obligingly placed in our hands. 

Amongst the many valuable suggestions of Mr. Weld to the Society, we 
find two which claim more than a passing notice. When in Tuscany, Mr. 
Weld procured at Prato some of the straw of the white-bearded wheat of that 
district, from which the celebrated Leghorn fabric was made, and also brought 
home a small quantity of the seed. At his suggestion the seed was sown in 
the Society’s gardens at Glasnevin ; experiments were made from the straw 
of the wheat so produced, and ultimately a straw equal to that of Italy was 
procured, from which hats and bonnets were made of a very superior descrip- 
tion. These were displayed at our own Exhibition, and at the Great Exhibi- 
tion in London in 1851. We never heard their excellence questioned, and the 
fact that they could be manufactured at a cheaper price than the Leghorn 
fabric was indisputable ; but this latter disadvantage, coupled, it may be, 
with their Irish origin, decided their fate. They did not become the fashion, 
and we lost a source of industry which might have been of no small profit. 
Animated by a similar spirit, Mr. Weld introduced the white mulberry-tree, 
with a view to the propagation of native silk ; but though he succeeded in 
yaising several of those trees in his own grounds and elsewhere, yet the climate 
of this country did not prove sufficiently genial to their culture to warrant the 
production of silk as a national branch of commerce ; though experiments, 
not altogether unsuccessful, were instituted on a large scale at Mitchelstown, 
in the county of Cork. 

Another and unquestionable source of benefit and honor to this country 


and the Society owes its origin to the suggestion of Mr. Weld. Mr. Foot thus 
notices this fact :— 


Mr. Weld was the first to suggest those exhibitions of manufactures which attached 
trienniaily such prestige to the Society, and conferred great benefit on the country ; ultimately 
setting the example to England, leading the way to the Great Monster Exhibition of 185), 
in London, and of 1853, in Dublin, on these premises, I have heard Mr. Weld declare, that 
the first exhibition undertaken at his suggestion, and intrusted to his management, failed ; 
from want of that tact, knowledge of, and interest with manufacturers and producers after- 
wards so well supplied by the late Sir Edward Stanley and other members. Confining his 
claim to the paternity of the idea, he cordially concurred in the universal sentiment, which 
ascribed ultimate success to the skill and perseverance of the venerable gentleman I have 
mentioned, and his associates. 


Of the labours of Mr. Weld in contributing to the statistical surveys of the 
counties of Ireland, undertaken by the Royal Dublin Society under the 
patronage of the Irish Parliament, we shall only observe that his volume on 
the County of Roscommon, published by the Society in the year 1832, is the 


result of the assiduous personal inspection and researches of three months. 





It is a valuable contribution to Irish topography and statistics, and, in conjunc- 
tion with those of his fellow-labourers, proves how competent the Society 
was to discharge efficiently and economically the task which has since been 
government, The merits of Mr. Weld 
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were so generally appreciated by the Society, that when in the end of the year 
1844 one of the honorary secretaries (Mr. John Boyd) was elevated to the vice- 
presidentship, the voice of the Society at once selected Mr. Weld as his suc- 
cessor. This office has always been considered one of high honour, and con- 
ferred by the Society on those whose learning or devotion to the interests of the 
institution commends them as objects of favor. Never was that favor more 
worthily bestowed as regarded the man, or more judiciously as regarded the 
interests of the Society. The duty of delivering an address annually, on the 
occasion of the distribution of the prizes to the successful pupils of the 
Drawing and Modelling Schools by the Lord Lieutenant, is usually assigned 
to one of the secretaries. This duty Mr. Weld discharged on many occasions 
with great ability. His prelections are remarkable for a thorough knowledge 
of the history of the Society in all its details, a pure and correct judgment 
upon all subjects connected with the fine arts, and great practical common 
sense ; while they are composed in a style rarely ornate, but always felicitous, 
simple, and lucid. We could refer with pleasure to many of these discourses, 
for they are mines of instruction wherein young artist students may find wealth 
inexhaustible. We must content ourselves with extracting some admirable 
remarks on the subject of the study of the human figure, delivered by him in 
his address in December, 1844. After allusions to most of the Continental 
schools of design in succession, he urges the importance of the study of the 


human figure in reference to ornamentation, arts, and manufactures. He then 
proceeds ; — 


Of all the works which have been left to us by the ancients, illustrative of their taste in mere 
ornamental design, the fictile vases, commonly known under the name of Etruscsn vases, are 
amongst the most remarkable. The discoveries made by excavations of late years in the 
regious of ancient Etruria, have thrown additional and indeed new light on the subject of these 
vases. The superb collection of vases which was made by Sir William Hamilton, during his 
residence as British Ambassador at the court of Naples, has long been deposited in the British 
Museum, and is one of the very highest interest, It was a prevailing opinion, reasoning from 
the places whence these vases had been obtained, that they were of Greck workmanship, that 
is, the workmanship of the Greeks of Magna Grecia; and the principal manufacture of them 
was considered to have been in the Campania in the vicinity of Capua, We have in the Museum 
belonging to our Society several of these vases, of a very beautifnl description, presented to 
the Society by one of the La Touche family, much about the period that Sir William Hamilton 
was forming lis collection. We have been assured that these vases, in the time of Pliny 
were so much esteemed in Rome for their beauty and antiquity, as to be considered worth 
their weight in silver. When I resided at Naples some twenty years ago, the government was 
anxiously intent upon purchasing up, for the public museum—I1 Museo Borbonico—every fine 
vase Which came to light or could be procured from private individuals. The vases, it is 
well known, are of various ages, and the workmanship and the designs pourtrayed upon the 
surfaces of varying degrees of excellence. But in all a remarkable knowledge is displayed of 
the form of the human body; and in the more refined and perfect paintings, the beauty of the 
proportions, and the grace and elegance of the human figure, male as well as female, are of 
a nature to command the highest admiration, and more especially the admiration of those who, 
being acquainted with the difficulties attending the delineation of the human form, in its true 
and just proportions and graceful attitudes, perceive that all such difficulties must have been 
further increased by the irregular and curved surfaces of the vases upon which these paintings 
have been executed. Now, in almost all these ancient paintings we find specimens of the 
highest class of ornamental patterns—patterns which, as I have remarked, have served as the 
purest models down to the present day; of which any individual now present may readily 
satisfy himself by an inspection of the vases in our Museum. It is, therefore, as it appears to 
me, and as I have boldly ventured to state, a most mistaken notion to suppose that the study 
of the human figure can in any respect unfit an artist for executing ornamental designs. 
Certainly the study of the higher walk of art may indispose him in some degree, especially if 
he finds he is likely to excel in it, from the pursuit of the less difficult and humbler path. 
But the position which I venture to put forward is this—that as in the paintings on these 
ancient vases we find the most beautiful and accurate delineations of ornamental patterns, com- 
bined with delineations of the human form, which evince an extraordinary knowledge of the 
art of drawing, so, Figure Drawing does not of necessity impede the practice of ornamental 
drawing. I recollect passing, a year or two ago, into a warehouse or shop in Oxford-street, 
where there was a great display of English-made vases, avowedly in imitation of the antique. 
But alas! what drawing, what miserable wretched drawing of the human form ; and yet, by 
means of the National Drawing School, from which the study of the human figare is proscribed, 
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it is supposed that fabrics and manufactures are to be improved. It has not been by discard- 
ing the study of the human figure from their public schools that the French have attained so 
much excellence in the manufacture of their ornameutal bronzes, 


But of all the services which Mr. Weld rendered to the Society, none can 
surely be esteemed greater than his powerful defence, for such we may justly 
call it, in his evidence before a select committee of the House of Commons, ap- 
pointed in 1836 to inquire into the administration of the Society. The Society 
was arraigned, put on her trial, and prosecuted with a heartiness and zeal that 
filled her best friends with forebodings. The principal witness in this her 
hour of danger was Isaac Weld ; his knowledge of the practical workings of 
every department was greater than that of any other man living; his integrity 
and honour were above all suspicion ; and all who knew him felt assured that 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, would pass his lips. For five 
days his examination lasted, and that examination mainly contributed to the 
highly favorable report of the committee. It is most happily characterized by 
Mr. Foot, in the memoir to which we have so often alluded. 


This evidence, which fills a large portion of a Parliamentary Blue Book, will be found a 
mine of information to those who desire to trace the history of the Society, its objects, its 
acts, its treasures, and its motives. Mr. Weld evinces throughout a desire to meet the wishes 
of Government, without stooping to subserviency ; and to avert the consequences of disagree- 
ment and collision, without sacrificing independence. The Society could not have had on so 
trying an occasion a more worthy representative, or a more accomplished advocate. To this 
hour we enjoy the benefits of his knowledge, his candour, and his judgment, all so favorably 
eliminated on that occasion, and leading to our present constitution, which has placed us so 
happily in accord with the Government, and scattered to the winds all seeds of discord. 


In April, 1849, Mr. Weld was elected Vice-President of the Royal Dublin 
Society, the duties of which high office he continued to discharge with the 
same earnest love that had animated him in younger days, till a very short 

riod before his death; and so, labouring through a life of usefulness, 
extended much beyond the ordinary term allotted to man, his naturally strong 
frame and vigorous constitution at length succumbed to that hand which 
sooner or later prostrates every son of Adam. After an illness of a few 
months, his body gradually sank, while his mind retained its faculties unim- 
paired almost to the last, till on the 4th of August, 1856, and in his eighty- 
third year, he died at his residence, Ravenswell, near Bray. 

Such was Isaac Weld! Honored in death as in life, the best and the noblest 
stood around his grave as he was laid “ at rest from his labors.” He is gone; 
but he leaves behind him noble memories—to console—to animate—to energize. 
The watchword of his spirit was ever “ Excelsior.” The banner has fallen 
from his hands, but we have a strong belief that there are others in the Royal 
Dublin Society who will snatch it up lovingly—reverently—zealously ; and 
press on to heights above those to which he attained. Let the recollection of 
what he has done inspire them. They have him constantly before them every- 
where : it needs not the portrait on their walls to tell them of him ; they find 
his monument when they look around them. He has passed indeed away in 
bodily presence, but spiritually he is still amongst them. They who have 
wrought well in their own day scarce seem to die ; they rise, like the return- 
ing sunlight, again and again upon us, in the memorials of what they have 
ac — filling us with light to see the work we have to do, and with courage 
to do it. 


‘* So sinks the day star in the ocean bed, 
And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 
And tricks his beams, and with new spangled ore 

Flames in the forehead of the morning sky.” 
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JOHN TWILLER. 


CHAPTER VII, 


AGE IN YOUTH, AND YOUTH IN AGE. 


Asout this time the thought took 
strong ion of John iller’s 
— that he ought to explain him- 
self. 

This is notuneommonly a wish fore- 
running death. With Twiller it was 
the precursor to that thing, vaguel 
understood, at least in prospect, whic 
is signified in the general term—rwin. 

Men who have substance to leave 
for their babes, make a Will. 

Those whose whole substance con- 
sists in babes, like to explain them- 
selves. 

Hence, an explanation emanating 
from one who is on the verge of ruin, 
or death without assets, may be con- 
sidered as a sort of negative will, in 
whicha minus property is bequeathed, 
and the empty compliment of adminis- 
tration left to the relative—or the 
parish —which will have to provide for 
theorphans. One expense is saved— 
that vane Twiller had been over- 
persuaded by his friends to prove his 
Aunt Glossop’s will, though he had 
taken nothing by it but a rusty key. 
This was because pounds, shillings, 
and pence were named in it. He felt 
that de would not cause any trouble 
or expense on this score. 

Considering the amount of 
‘involved, it is wonderful to what a 
length these explanations commonly 
run. They are sometimes the history 
of a life. 

Tf a man has twenty thousand 
pounds, he may dispose of it by a 
stroke of his pen. If he has spent it, 
or never earned it, it takes a vast 
deal more testamentary labour to sa- 
tisfy -himself or others, as to how all 
that came about. 

Poor Twiller felt urged to make a 
will of this sort, by a powerful im- 
pulse. Not that he utterly despaired, 
or indeed deemed it necessary to make 
any apology for his difficulties. That 
he was born a poet, he held to bea 
sufficient reason gwo minus sufficiens 
existit to any worldly exchequer— 
why, in short, he should live a pau- 
per, and die an insolvent. . He can- 
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sidered it asan hereditary indefeasible 
right, to be miserable ; and, it must 
be confessed, stored up many a priva- 
tion, annoyance, and grief, with a 
m imous fortitude, placing them 
with a smile to the account of that 
peculiar lot which in his case was to 
render his career interesting to pos- 
terity, and affectingly so to those who 
loved hismemory. If he now sought 
to explain himself, it was not for the 
—— of apology, but of vindicating 
is history against misrepresentation. 
All he wanted was to exhibit outward 
circumstances reduced to their true 
subordination to inward motives, 
principles, powers and passions. 

He enjoyed other consolations be- 
sides; though unluckily they were 
not calculated to have the effect of 
setting his shoulder to the wheel of 
fortune. His past experience was all 
in favour of wonderful and unhoped- 
for deliverances. Just in proportion 
as it was devoid of hard prudential 
lessons, was it full of blind encourage- 
ment of this kind. It showed him 
‘how futile were his own efforts—how 
magnificent the rescues of Providence. 
‘He figured, as he looked back, a per- 
petual Paris, always exercised in an 
endless combat, exposed to constant 
danger, from whence a permanent 
cloud uniformly delivered him. 

This was bad for Twiller: for al- 
though he had so often turned the 
corner of ruin without an upset, still 
he had made but small way upon the 
highroad of life. Any man but a 
poet, who saw himself in the con- 
dition of John Twiller, would have 
given:in. With our hero, ong 
certainly a pang would occasionally 
shoot through his delusions, like the 
“unkindly Sook: ” of “hot water” 

inst a morning dream, significative 
of wakin cares and a wiry beard, 
still confidence prevailed—confidence 
in the future, cheering the present 


by a mg ee of the past. 
How differently he might have re- 


upon his condition ! 
Suppose, even, that all his wonder- 
P 
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ful escapes were as wonderful as his 
imagination pictured them to be, what 
confidence iol that give him for 
the future? Instead of assuring him, 
such repeated immunity ought only 
to make him tremble. He had been 
like an over-indulged child, that must 
be taught, sooner or later, the lesson 
of life, and all the more bitterly for 
not having gone to school at the usual 
age. Let him read his Bible, and 
turn over the lives of good and great 
men, or mark the career of those who 
were good without being great ; will 
he discover a law of exception apply- 
ing to them? On the contrary, he 
will find disappointment, and woe, 
and want, and sickness, and madness, 
and death —singling them out, it 
would appear, as if by some malig- 
nant instinct, for their prey. Or, if 
he refuse to recognize this, he must at 
least allow that they come in for their 
due share of mortal ills. Why should 
he form an exception? In truth, every 
year he is spared, to the apprehensive 
glance, only stores up the future with 
the accumulation of what he, in com- 
mon with his kind, is doomed to. 
The stream of time, as it approaches 
the ocean, must receive more than 
its tribute of sorrows— 


And, darker as it downward bears, 
Be stained with past and present tears. 


Not a bit of it. Twiller was sad— 
almost melancholy —by a constitu- 
tional temperament ; but he never for 
a moment quitted hold of thefavourite 
idea, that some day or another he was 
to come in to his fortune. 

It is hard to record this against 
‘Twiller, there is something so ridicu- 
lous in it —but so it was. 

It mattered little that he had no 
hereditary expectations. That even 
the usual complement of monied and 
childless relatives was wanting. That 
there was no assignable source whence 
the golden future was to flow. The 
fixed point was, that he was destined, 
by some means or other, to have an 
“uprising,” and either to come into 
an estate, or be left a thunderin 
legacy, or to be suddenly pitchfork 
into a high office of trust, or to 
“awake and find himself famous ;” 
and every incongruity and difficulty 
was made, by the oiling of his pre- 

ssession, to revolve smoothly round 
‘the soft axle” of hope, 
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To completethe absurdity, this faith 
was always associated in his mind 
with a post-chaise. 

Yes—a post-chaise. 

There were other accompaniments 
—a wrinkled little man in black—a 
box of papers—red tape—dust. But 
the post-chaise was ever in the fore- 
ground ; and so close did the fancy 
stick to him, that he seldom heard 
the sound of wheels grating on the 
minute gravel before his door, with- 
out an instant’s recurrence to the 
original idea that had taken hold up- 
on him, and a glance to satisfy him- 
self whether it could be the post-chaise 
at last. 

This whole baseless fabric—con- 
tinually canopied over his existence 
as it was—-Twiller might have been 
more harshly censured for lounging 
under, but for one circumstance—a 
peculiarity in his lot which probably 
the whole world had forgotten but 
himself, even of the very few who 
could ever have known or guessed it 
—he had never known what is called 
the happiness of youth. As a school- 
boy—in college—commencing his pro- 
fession, he felt that the springtime of 
life had been passed over without the 
bud and the green leaf; and though 
in the strong effort which the mind 
makes to reconcile itself to what is, 
he had been in the habit of looking 
with a glance that might have been 
ascribed to stoicism upon that rich 
expansiveness which characterizes in 
others the years between childhood 
and complete maturity, still it was 
the grinding of disappointment upon 
pride, and told stories of secret aspi- 
rations, and happiness ever deferred, 
which set his own teeth upon edge. 

One would think that there must 
be something ineffably exquisite in 
the mere fact of being young,— so 
mightthe harsh notes be interpreted— 
apart from the outward lot, to set the 
whole grown-up world chorussing re- 
grets for the departure of their own 
adolescence— 


Give me, oh! give me back the days 
When I—I too, was young! 


There is scarcely a chicken in ex- 
istence that does not envy the snail its 
power of withdrawing at will into its 
own shell. The boldest wave of the 
flood-tide seems irresistibly resorbed 
by the ebb it has overflowed. Ob- 
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jects above which the sun is yet high, 
stretch their thoughtful shadows back 
towards the east, in search of a lost 
morning, and all the more longingly 
- lengthily the nearer the decline 
of day. 

What does all this point to? 

Here he could get no farther. The 
plane had run against a knot—ex- 
perience did not explain the mystery 
~—and nothing else could. 

He could tell the very day the door 
of happiness was shut in his face—it 
was the day he first went to school. 
Up to that hour he was an innocent, 
ignorant, indulged child — afflicted, 
a. with some uneasiness insepa- 
rable from a stinted allowance of green 
fields and blue air; but, in the main, 


happy. 
rom that date, the shadow passed 
upon him. Thenceforward all was 
distaste, disability, disgust, sickness 
and —— The ae ae vi- 
gour of his companions equally over- 
mastered him; the idea of being 
actually responsible to a visible go- 
vernor was a sword over his head. 
He fied home, each day, not to study 
for the next, but to recruit his jaded 
body and mind, if possible, 
with rest—rest, including forgetful- 
ness of everything—his studies, com- 
panions, and himself. Music was the 
sweetest restorative, and this he often 
enjoyed ; but then there was the 
nightly retirement to the lonely attic, 
howled up to by the night cries of a 
metropolis, and down to by the four 
winds of heaven, in which his slum- 
bers were unrefreshing and por- 
tentous; and where morning after 
morning saw him relinquish oo 
of facing the duties of the day, for the 
weak delusion of half death-like rest 
offered to him on his miserable couch, 
Oh! with what unutterable relief 
would he escape, when he could, to a 
certain grassy bank in the suburbs, 
overhung by afew ordinary trees, and 
washed by an ordinary stream, which 
had no recommendation on earth ex- 
cept that there he could be alone! 
There, in the sun, would he stretch 
his enervated limbs, and bask away 
his shivering wretchedness till he 
could almost fancy what tranquillity 
meant. 

Even then his dream was of the 
past. “Too late” was his motto, when 
‘with his comates it would have been 
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still “‘too early.” The life he had 
once led, a homebred child, was the 
only life he wished to recognize as his 
own. All the now was compulsory, 
distasteful, unreal. In these long- 
drawn reveries, ineffable visions of 
sublimity would waft their wings 
above him, out of reach. Images 
which are snatched at in their lowest 
swoops by the bound of mature 
genius, often brush the shadowy vast- 
ness of their wings across the face of 
childhood, turned up in awe and 
wonder towards the glorious vision. 
At all events it was in retrospect alone 
he lived. For even hope—that great 
fulcrum on which the supple arm of 
youth lays its lever, and lifts life out 
of its quarry—was for him out of 
reach. ‘Fre lay down at the foot of it, 
and looked the other way. 

It is not, then, so much to be wonder- 
ed at, perhaps, if Twiller, now emanci- 
pated to a certain degree from this 
morbid condition of existence, and 
able to speculate upon himself under 
other phases, should contrive to draw 
some consolation from the cheer- 
less retrospect. Others would have 
said that he had passed a tranquil, 
easy, eventless life. He knew better ; 
and he felt that the Reader of all 
hearts knew better too. And, coup- 
ling this with his belief that happiness 
and misery are in general doled out 
to mortals in tolerably even propor- 
tions, he counted on the probability 
of time continuing to do what it had 
already commenced to do, and adding 
to the amount of his pleasures as it 
wore on. He fancied this theory of 
his was justified by the words of the 
third chapter of the Lamentations. 
He was, he argued, to have his youth 
out; not in external triumphs and 
fierce transports, but in the disap- 

earance of codons thetranquil clear- 
ing of his existence to the unclouded 
beam of peace. 

This creed of his, however, could 
not altogether banish the fact that 
ruin now stared him in the face. 
With all his reliance on the compen- 
sating dispensations of Providence, he 
felt it absolutely necessary to envisage 
the state of his affairs, and make the 
sort of minus will already adverted 


He had no notion of descending 
into particulars. 
It was on this wise he began. 
F2 


























































































































































































































Ix the Name of Ged, I, John Twiller, 
being ill at ease, by reason of my cor- 
rupt_ nature, and the evil plight in 
which I find my affairs, desire to ex- 
plain myself to those who may sur- 
vive me, 

Having m life with high and 
overweening hopes, I have failed in 
realizing them. 


Why ? 

1. Bocanse I made my wishes my 
expectations, and consequently con- 
verted the ordinary chances of life 
into successive disappointments. 

2, Because my body was seldom 
sufficiently at ease to enable me to feel 
it as anything else than an incum- 
brance. 

3. Because mental labour enfeebled 
my body. 

4. Because I felt that a bodily force 
was wanting to the exercise of the 
free powers of my mind. And hereon 
I will enlarge by and by. 

5. Because the road of life was too 
rough for me, and dislocated the 
limbs of my spirit. 

So far of my abilities. Now of 
later peculiarities of temperament, 
disabling me from worldly success. 

6. Because I never could feel sufti- 
ciently carried away by the spirit of 
the party I happened to be among, to 
adopt all their sentiments. 

7. Because I never could bring my- 
self to join in the homage paid to an 
object of general adulation. 

8. Beeause I never could conceal 
my disgust at the occasional good- 
humour of an ill-tempered person. 

9, Because I never could flatter 
without feeling so like the old ser- 
t, that my smile became a grin. 
an Because I wanted the energy 
or the vanity to endeavour to please 
poaple I did not care much about— 

ing the majority of those I fell in 
with 


11, Because if I had an object to 
gain, I fancied it was seen through 
the moment I broached the subject,— 
and was, therefore, unable to press it 
without embarrassment. 

12. Because of a general difficulty 
in the presence of strangers of saying 
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anything without thinking more of 
the manner of saying it, than of what 
I was saying. 

13. Because I have ever felt a ner- 
vous uneasiness in looking in the face 
of an indifferent person, or being 
looked at while speaking or being 
spoken to, 

14, Because I constantly found my- 
self paying the most particular atten- 
tions to the most neglected person in 
company. 

15. Because [ never could so detach 
myself from a present sense of what 
was fair, just, and true, as to act a 
part which might afterwards prove 
advantageous. 

16. Because the knowledge that my 
memory is treacherous made me habi- 
tually aveid entering into particulars 
or courting argument, even on the 
subjects I was most .conversant with. 

17. Because my impulses (including 
my moral intentions) had always to 
pass through a retarding medium be- 
fore they reached the surface of ac 
tion. Hence I early came to know 
that I was not to judge of what I 
could do by what I thought I could 
do ; and so, losing confidence in my- 
self, I became at last reconciled to 
being under-estimated. 

18. Because my experience has 
proved that if a favorable impression 
of me was made on a person I 
had never seen, the effect was sure to 
be visibly impaired by the first meetr 
ing, and not always mended by after 
intercourse. Not a favorite in society, 
I do not blame scciety for this ; were 
I to meet myself in company, I should 
not like myself. 

19. Because I seldom could arros 
gate to myself the functions of a rigid 
moral judge, even when I felt it in- 
cumbent on me to act. The pitiable 
present circumstances of aguilty part 
were sure todisarm me of the aa 
because I felt that to use it was to 
give, as it were, a weapon to Omnipo; 
tence against myself, holding, as £ 
knew I did, my being and blessings 
through the clemency, not the justice, 
of heaven. 

20, Because I wasas easily fatigued, 
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abashed, disheartened, and alarmed, 
as any man alive, 

I, John Twiller, by this crooked 
organization disadvantaged in the race, 
fl lagged—or seemed to lag—with 
my club-foot, found still the excuse 
in natural deformity, and did not 
utterly renounce myself. Largued, too, 
that the battle is not always to the 
strong ; that weakness sometimes 
finds within its passive grasp the 
prizes strength had battled for in 
vain—moreover that there is a pro- 
vidence for inability: in short that 
heaven works by compensation—the 
less the power, the more the aid ; and 
is most miraculous when man is out 
of his element and stands a helpless 
trembler upon an unsustaining sea. 

Thus I learned by degrees to fami- 
liarize myself with disappointment. 

True, I am poor. Worse than poor, 
I am below the point of zero many 
degrees. This point must be worked 
up to before I am evena beggar. In 
this calamity it is nothing that I am 
myself involved. The suicide would 
do but little mischief, were he, in 
plunging the knife into his own body, 
not to pierce another bosom also. I 
know what these dear objects round 
me mean, as they unconsciously look 
in my face. 

Passing an old familiar mansion 
the other day—the bower of roses 
and all sweet garden flowers, and, as 
we thought, of humble security and 
contentment—a group of pale children 
ran screaming into the road. The 
fatal word had just been spoken— 
the father was a BANKRUPT. //is in- 
difference or resignation did not mend 
the matter—these poor innocents 
were equally stabbed. 

Now, I, John Twiller, plainly see 
that something of this kind is before 
me. I shall have to descend through 
this dismal chasm, provided things 
go on as they seem likely to do, in the 
natural course of events. Why do I 
not despair? Why not suffer an- 
guish by ve ? In this paper, 
which can only be seen when I am 
unseen, I may explain the mys- 
tery. Because I went through my 
old age, with its sorrows, trials, ter- 
rors, und bereavements, long ago, and 
confidently believe that 1 am now 
travelling over the allotted stage of 
youth, with its appropriate dreams,re- 
velations, joys, wonders, andtriumphs. 

True, this youth of mine is not, 
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and cannot be, the youth of youth. 
Akin tc it though it be, it is related 
on the mother’s side. It consists 
more in immunities, and less in suc- 
cesses ; more in peace, less in plea- 
sures ; more in knowledge, less in in- 
spiration—it subdues while it purifies, 
whereas the other maddens infancy 
into maturity. 

And now what I long for is quiet, 
and a hiding place, without a dissolu- 
tion of identity, like a fossil in a 
stone. I desire to enter into the rock 
of peace, and let the world have its 
cataclysms over my head, without 
experiencing so much as a vibration. 

‘I commit my cause to God, in its 
(to me) inextricable involvement. He 
will unravel it. He alone knows not 
only my abilities, which are known— 
and oyerknown—here ; but my disa- 
bilities, which few are charitable 
enough in any instance, even when 
they know them, to throw into the 
other scale. 

Of the great majority of actions 
done by men, ‘the true motives re- 
main for ever undivined. 

How can any one judge but God? 

Yes—I can judge myself. 

Conscience only needs full enlight- 
enment to be the reflection of God’s 
judicial presence in the heart. It is the 
Royal Bench—the “ court before our- 
selves” within us. 

Therefore,—since within the pale of 
Christianity as well as without, and 
interpenetrating it without inter- 
ference, there is an exact system of 
moral compensation in action, apply- 
ing ceaselessly to every act, word, and 
thought of every individual possessed 
of reason upon earth—I am able, 
without renouncing the Christian 
doctrine of man’s utter imperfection, 
his need of an atonement, and of a 
mediator, and the necessity of avail- 
ing himself effectually of such media- 
tion, Iam able, I say, to take heart 
as I look around and before me, see- 
ing that the very foundations of my 
past experience are built out of the 
sacred materials of a moral scheme, 
patiently educating me with fatherly 
tenderness into such habits as are 
most conformable to the nature origi- 
nally implanted within me. 

This constitution of mine was nei- 
ther calculated to bear severe blows 
nor to resist powerful temptations. t 
have learned to bless God for having 
regard to this temperament~ in his 
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dealings with me. And as all great 
successes in life seem by some natural 
adjustment to be balanced by violent 
shocks, dislocations, and lacerations, 
to say nothing of the brandings of 
judicial inflictions, I have come to 
pray that this immunity may be ex- 
tended to the term of my mortal ex- 
istence, and that the rest of my days 
may be rippled over by small joys 
ak small sorrows only. 

As for my memory, I would have it 
embalmed in the myrrh and cassia of 
man’s sympathy. I confess a deep 
thirst for posthumous approbation. 


Finally, I, John Twiller, recom- 
mend my soul to God. I appoint all 
who love and understand me my exe- 
cutors,—commending those I leave 
hapless and helpless to the sympathies 
of such. I shall meet with hard 
measure from the world, for I have 
burthened it with orphans. Those 
alone who sorrow over their father’s 
fate will undertake the burthen, One 
sole injunction I haveto lay upon you, 
honoured friends—shoulda stone ever 
mark my last home and first resting- 
place, and be deemed worthy of an 
epitaph, let it be this :— 


Hic jacet, 
Digito mortis obtemperans, 
Corpus 
Johannis Twiller. 
Si de vita perconteris, fuit Adami filius, 
Errans, infelix, miser. 
Sepulchrum spernens interea 
Spiritus 
Tubam attenta aure expectat,— 
Qué audité 
Hoc corpus resumet, 
Ante thronum cum gentibus appariturus, 
Spe tremula, avida, leta, 
Jesus redemptoris sanguine sparsus, 
Beat&é immortalitate fruiturus 
In secula seculoram— 


Mucu true dignity marked at this 

riod the demeanour of John Twil- 
“ Call it pride or anything you 
please, except h risy,which it was 
not. He was adjusting his mantle, 
like a Roman going to fall. Thread- 
bare as it was, it folds, and a 
sweep, and hung in sculpture about 
him. 

Let no man sneer at this. After all, 
a man may meet his fate, if it comes 
in the shape of a sheriffs writ, as 
nobly as if itwere the final judgment. 
It is nearly as serious a thing to 
some. Indeed, the humbler trial, if 
met manfully, exhibits the more 
genuine dignity—as the martyrdom 
of insult is more glorious than that of 


sr 

en King Charles, and the King 
of King Charles, were spit upon, 
man done his best, and they had 
suffered their worst. 

When a man already insignificant 





Amen. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE WATERBROOKS OF NATURE. 





is led to the pillory, it is heroism if 
he hold up his head at all. 

Twiller held up his; though, as 
they say in the linen districts, the 
spool of his breast was down. 

One thing he could not help perceiv- 
ing in himself, constituting as it did a 
specific characteristic of his state. His 
soul became elevated more and more 
above the occurrences, scenes, and 
characters of the hour, and took in a 
larger field of vision from a more 
commanding position. True, his wife, 
his children, couldstill divert as well 
as occupy him. Nay, his affections, 
pores, clung more strongly around 
these beloved objects than ever. But 
along with this was the deepening 
thirst after the waterbrooks of nature, 
towards which ever stretched the out- 
goings of his spirit; and he expe- 
rienced what it was to be a philoso- 
pher. At her fountain, he felt, was 
the true refreshment, Even the fil- 
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tering through books, to his sensitive 

— spoiled the flavour. He pre- 
e the beve ure, scooped up 
in the hollow of his cob 

But this nature was two-fold. In 
one aspect it was the external world 
and its inhabitants. 

In another, it was himself. 

Now, as this body and soul—the 
one informing the other—could best 
act their part when unintruded upon, 
Twiller was led to pass still more of 
his time than usual alone by night at 
the Oriel-window. 

Yet, even with these advantages, his 
reflections failed to link themselves 
into continuous trains. Rather did 
they crystallize into separate and dis- 
tinct thoughts, many-sided sometimes, 
and many-tinted, but broken off 
abruptly. .A few of these may serve 
as specimens of the rest :— 


I 


The mind of man is naturally dis- 
posed to hurry past the consideration 
of serious subjects, as a river rushes 
turbidly through a dark arch in 
haste to regain its tranquillity with 
the light of day. 


Il. 


Oftentimes where the head of the 
well-meaning man is proof against 
the force of serious argument, his 
heel is vulnerable to the shafts of ri- 
dicule. 


Ill, 


The stars are called the host of 
heaven—they are rather watch-fires 
on the mountains of immensity, light- 
ed at the advanced posts of the celes- 
tial armies, looking towards earth. 


Iv. 


AsI sit, day after day, watching the 
dawn, [still see the pale morning again 
and again revived, like the Eastern 
Queen, at the first advance of the 
golden sceptre of day. 


v. 


It is well to allow the manners to 
sway about, and take the easy swell 
of the troublesome world beneath 
them—to yield to the last fathom of 
their cable, and ride gently over every 
wave of prejudice ; but to have prin- 
ciple as an anchor, fast to the rock 
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below, never dragging an inch, for all 
the billows of one element or the 
tempests of another. 


VI. 


We resemble, as we float upon time, 
a crew who have taken refuge upon 
an iceberg, and who, as they see them- 
selves drifting into warmer latitudes, 
are conscious, all the while, that each 
league of their progress is melting the 
support from under them into that 
ocean, of a few drops of which it is 
itself composed. 


VII. 

The drunkard makes himself a beg- 
gar to gratify his thirst for strong 
drink ; so the miser makes himself a 
beggar to gratify his thirst for gold. 


Vill, 


The man of pleasure, occasionally 

lied with enjoyment, almost finds a 
uxury ina sentimental sigh over the 
past. Thus it is that the ice of dis- 
tant regions is fetched to cool the ar- 
dour of his wines. 


x 

Of the arch of life, raised by fate 
from the banks of eternity across the 
stream of time, both piers are in the 
dust. When it was first flung forth 
by the decree of heaven, this destiny 
was announced to it —‘ Dust thou 
art, and to dust shalt thou return.” 
Words, we might fancy, figurative ox 
the curve—the first and last lowliness, 
and the intermediate elevation hinted 
in the word “ return.” 


xX. 


The aspirations of the human mind 
form the original conception of ele- 
vation, the right line pointing up- 
wards ; the limits of human capacity 
are the sides of the pyramid, which, 
however vast be the superficial area 
it covers, are the mark and measure 
of its ultimate dimensions, 


Xi. 


It takes much individual oppres- 
sion to make a revolution ; the leaves 
may flutter madly on a thousand 
branches before the trunk is over- 
turned, borne down upon the torrent, 
and hurled against the moles of so- 
ciety. 
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XII, 


The sublimities of a strong and 
well-constituted mind may be com- 
pared to the distant prospect of the 
Alps. The visions of the enthusiast 
are like the clouds above them. They 
inay be confounded at first, but a little 
attention will distinguish the fleeting 
and unsubstantial from the grand and 
permanent, 


XII. 


It is painful, from being emblema- 
tically true, that, in looking at distant 
mountains and clouds, it is the part 
of earth that is real and remains, 
while the huesand theforms of heaven 
are as uncertain as is its history. 


XIV. 

My conceptions were grander when 
they were inarticulate, in my youth, 
than when, in after years, they found 
a voice. The wave, crestless in the 
deep sea, swelled like a mountain ; it 
broke in shallower water, and rippled 
ineffectually on the shore of utterance. 


Xv. 

Certain things happen to be pre- 
sented to our eyes at so small a part, 
or at so featureless a part, that we re- 
fuse to consider them as having any 
meaning or reference beyond them- 
selves. This is a mistake. Look at 
the polished slab of black marble in 
this mantel-piece ; I was once so sorry 
a geologist as to take these white 
marks for petrified carpenter’s tools ; 
Iknow better now; but though some 
of them are easily discovered to be the 
shelly covering of marine testacea, 
others present but few apparent indi- 
cations of organization. The reason 
of this is, that the plane in which 
they are laid open and presented to 
view does not coincide with the out- 
line of their structure, but passes un- 
eomformably, as it were, through it. 
The mass is used for a purpose dis- 
tinct from its origin and composition, 
which are accordingly likely to be 
overlooked by those who regard 
things solely with reference to their 
present adaptation. 
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XVI. 


We live but in the crypts of ecrea- 
tion. The groining of the arch that 
meets over our heads and limits our 
view, only supports the floor of the 
great Basilica of Nature. 


XVII. 


Build as you please, time planta 
itself, like ivy, against your walls, 
and will have them over some day or 
other. 


XVIII. 


I like to live under the impression 
that Sterne was not metaphorical, 
and that there is a Chancery in hea- 
ven for those infants of this world, 
who, aged though they may be, have 
not arrived at years of discretion. Of 
this celestial court, better managed 
than its terrestrial—unless I ought 
rather to call it its infernal—counter- 
part here, I love to consider myself a 
ward, secure that the talents intended 
for me are better laid out under 
supernal management, than if I had 
them in my own pocket to spend on 
ginger-bread which would make me 
ill, or on whistles for which I should 
pay all too dear. 


XIX. 


Finding, as we do, the delicate or- 
ganization of minute shells surviving 
the great cataclysms of nature, plung- 
ed into fathomless abysses, heaved up 
amid colossal mountain-chains, and 
partaking of movements which have 
displaced continents and shaken the 
earth to its centre, without injury to 
theirmost microscopic tissues; owing 
their preservation apparently to that 
very minuteness, by a law which 
seems to forbid forces to act at once 
on an extended and contracted scale ; 
may we not hope, apart from the 
direct evidence of inspiration, that our 
infinitesimal individuality, by reason 
of its very minuteness, may likewise 
be preserved through the great secular 
changes of Providence, and be found, 
with the marks of the past, in the 
constitution of the future? 
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CHAPTER X. 


AN AUTHOR'S DISCOMFITURF. 


THE year was now on the wane—the 
harvest was past; and each succeed- 
ing night afforded ampler space to 
John Twiller to ruminate. It was 
to him a thought-stirring period ; 
nature was seeking, like a beauty past 
her prime, to conceal under a profu- 
sion of ornament the fact that a sea- 
son of decline was coming. This idea 
o to his meditations a graver hue, 
hough it failed to make ‘them con- 
tinuous. The consciousness of this 
troubled him. At last, hopeless of 
accomplishing any extended labour, 
yet driven by the dread of writs and 
sheriffs’ officers to make an effort, he 
had put together the bits and scraps, 
aud odds and ends—or rather, endless 
odds of his brain, without order or 

uence, and presented them to a 
publisher. 

Porter at the door of fame as was 
this personage, his business being to 
refuse admittance to the hesitating 
knock of the middle and lower classes 
of mind ; he turned the blandness of 
his countenance on our literary aspi- 
rant, and asked him his business with 
the public. 

He had none. 

“Well, then, go about it,” cried 
the publisher in a rage. 
~ He did so, and tried another. 

The same thing over again. 

So it might have gone on to the end 
of his baat, mine,—but for 
a sudden thought—* Suppose I say 
that I have business with the world ? 
—that I have a mission? that I am 
born and bound to fulfil it ?- that I 
will stand the risk ?” 

He tried this. He got an obliging 
firm, which was in the habit of feed- 
ing the circulating libraries with light 
literature, as stokers pitch coke into 
the furnaces, to accept a round sum 
he had borrowed, together with his 
manuscript. He published, waited, 
watched, hurried, composed himself, 
hoped, doubted, hung his head, 


The experiment was a failure, 

He went to his window and 
mused. 

“ T ought to have foreseen all this. 
Why was I not prepared /—What is 
it, after all, but a bad speculation, 
that I should tremble, and glow, and 
sit silent all day, and eat up and 
down all night ? 

“ More—more—much more ! 

‘“‘ Well, cheer up, fainting and de- 
spairing heart! For whatever there 
is a reason, thereis also a remedy, I see 
why it is more than mere disappoint- 
ment when an author finds his book 
to be a failure. It induces not only 
despondency, but distrust in his own 
power of. discriminating good from 
evil; it tends to check the outgoings 
of his soul by intimating that he and 
the world have a different standard 
of sentiment, and cannot sympathise, 
But to this depressing influence he 
need not altogether yield. Surely it 
may, after all, be the expression of his 
feelings, and not their essence, that is 
defective ; and this, because no man 
is at first aware how much or how 
little of what he has felt has been 
conveyed by his words. He reads 
hisown book as he thought itout ; the 
public reads it as he o written it 
out—it may be a very different book 
to each, 

“But it is painful, nevertheless ; 
sige indeed. Tell a story in a 
large company, and listen for the 
laugh that does not follow, and you 
have an idea of it, though a faint one, 

“Every man who hasnot published 
takes the wall of you ; for he can say 
that if he had he might have done 
better than you. 

“Then you have all the reviews 
upon you, like a field of huntsmen, in 
at the death. 

“Or worse, they call their dogs off, 
as if you were a rabbit—and, of the 
om it were more flattering to be a 

Ox.” 





THE thoughts of that persecuted little 
animal, which its existence, as 
Shakespeare might say, 


“ Stealing and giving odour,” 


sent Twiller’s mind bolting out of its 
disappointment into the fields, after 
the idea he had just unkennelled. 

He made a mistake at the first 
fence ;—in other words, he suddenly 
recollected that he had an engage- 
ment next morning, and that he and 
his two sons were to breakfast with 
Eusebius Bland at an early hour. He 
accordingly picked himself up, got 
home, and went to bed. 


* * * * * 


Oh ! how brightly that next morn- 
ing broke ! There is heavenly virtuein 
a crisp clear autumn morning, before 
the winds have ransacked the woods. 
To the bleeding issues of the heart it 
applies itself, like the hem of the 
sacred vesture, and for amoment they 
are stanched. 

Demophon and Rollo accompanied 
their father on this visit. They had 
to take the first part of the road in 
the van ; this, to the youths, was a 
special delight, for they were perched 
aloft, half way up to the sky. 

As for Twiller himself, ensconced as 
he was in asort of cross-arrangement, 
like a transept, interrupting the main 
aisle of the vehicle, he thought a 
good deal in an uncomfortable atti- 
tude, but was conscious of little 
more, in the way of external sights, 
than a huge pair of brogues, which 
dangled from some unknown passen- 
ger over the window he was looking 
through, and bristled with hob nails, 
that grinned like great teeth, sug- 

ing to his listless fancy the fossil 
jaws of a Mastodon. 

The country was mountainous, but 
the highway undulated through it 
level as a water line; an improve- 
ment, thought Twiller, on the wild 
old times when the roads used to rush 
like unbacked colts over mountains 
and into chasms, and bridges took 
frightful leaps over small streams. 
Commend me toa route that is not 


John Twiller. 


CHAPTER XI, 


THE SPORTING EXPEDITION. 








only a bridle-path but a saddle one, 
A bitter corner this, in an easter] 
wind ; the trees im yonder hedge te 
me all about it, brushed away to the 
westward, like a stunted whisker un- 
der a hard hair-brush. “ Demophon! 
Rollo !—my boys, are you holding 
your hatson?” This he uttered, asit 
were, through the fossil teeth. “ Yes, 
yes, papa; tight on my head !”— this 
was Rollo. “It is cutting my fore- 
head off !”—this was Demophon. “No 
matter, no matter, dears !” 

The sun now darted in and out, in 
startling peeps and hides, as you play 
witha baby. Twiller was enchanted, 
a hundred times as happy as he dared 
to say to any body ; twice as happy as 
he would own to himself. By-and- 
by their road turned off, and they 
quitted the van for a walk. This was 
the best of all; they had passed over 
into a valley—not sublime, but primi- 
tive, fresh, new. It was still early. 
At first the white frost hid away from 
the sun behind hedges. As they pro- 
ceeded they found the day uncertain, 
and had to brush now and then 
through the rain, which delightfully 
dashed about the t sprays of the 
young pine, and dislodged the wild 
aromatic odours of the gum. Demo- 

hon knit his brow into a sort of of- 
ended frown, and looked darkly at 
the drops that dared to touch him ; 
Rollo opened his face to them, as if 
they had been manna ; and his father 
could hardly persuade himself that 
upon that Goshen the sun was not 
shining during the showery eclipse. 

When, on the preceding night, 
John Twiller had been diverted from 
his object, that is, the chase of an 
imaginary fox, and washimself sent to 
cover earlier than usual, it was by the 
force of that analogy, or association 
of ideas, which enables men to link 
together, by light concatenations of 
sequence, masses of thought we should 
think quite too ponderous for their 
support. 

In this case, as he had sat pleasantly 
jumbled and jolted in the van, he re- 
constructed the chain as follows :— 

Link 1. Disappointment touching 
my book. 
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2, Causes for great distress of mind 
thereabout. 

3. Critics like huntsmen, 

4. Author like a fox. 

5. Fox-hunting. a 
6. Sporting in general. 

7. The po ara Eusebius Bland 
occasionally carries a , and fre- 
quently handles the rod. 

8. The Reverend Eusebius Bland has 
asked me, with my two boys, to break- 
fast with him, some miles off, early 
to-morrow morning. 

9. It 1s to-morrow morning, seeing 
midnight is past. 

10. Tenthly, and lastly, therefore, 
= have any sleep at all, I must go to 


How is it,” thought Twiller, “ that 
Bland, the kindest-hearted of God’s 
creatures, isa sportsman? If he had 
lived three hundred years ago, he 
might have been a bear-baiter. Did 
he live now in Seville he might, per- 
haps, be a matador. In New Zea- 
land, who knows but ——. Well, 
well ! 

“Whatadouble-refractor is custom ! 
Distorting all human ideas to a cer- 
tain distance from the right, it exhi- 
bits, nevertheless, a general tendency 
towards the true morale; and men 
have nursed affectionate bull-terriers 
through long sicknesses.” 

Such thoughts were in his mind as 
the party approached Bland’s Par- 
sonage. Twiller, having an eye for 
the picturesque, took care to point 
out to his boys its situation. The 
modern church lay against the an- 
cient steeple, like an exemplary life 
abiding on a primitive faith. Beside 
it, the low-roofed 8 led 
away to the edge of a inten ravine, 
down which its garden tripped, until 
it drew water at a little stream at the 
bottom. Its shape was all lost in 
ivy, and the foliage of the garden 
gathered lovingly up to it, softening 
art imperceptibly away into nature. 
Happy spot ! Sacred to all gentle 
emotions, (so thought Twiller,) fruits 
of a holy calling meekly pursued, 
elevated as far above the valley of 
common life, as humbled below the 
tower of God’s temple ! 

Bland’s bald and glowing head was 
out in the open air, the picture of 
clerical good-humour, ready to do 
honor to the visiters. Had he known 
that there were two patches of dust 
on the knees of his trowsers, he 
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would, probably, have rubbed them 
carefully off with the cuff of his coat ; 
but this humble travesty of the beam 
on the face of Moses, evidence of re- 
cent communion with God, he was 
fortunately not aware of, or (such is 
human weakness) he would have 
blushed to where the roots of his hair 
had once been. 

The friends were all happiness in 
each other’s company in the parlour, 
As for the boys, they had already 
made the whole place their own ; it 
was such a new thing. Such trees, to 
sea-side people! The very grass 
burst <iedimae luxuriance out of 
the ground ; and as for the ivy, it was 
perfectly extravagant, and out of all 

unds :—then the little stream !— 
Talk of the sea!—This was what 
water ought to be! 

Two or three fine honest awkward 
spaniels came charging down the 
walk, and stumbled over the boys 
two or three times backwards and 
forwards, before they were brought up 
gasping and open-mouthed before 
them, sweeping the gravel to and fro 
with their great unconscious tails. 
This was one of the symptoms of 
shooting. A gun squibbed somewhere 
behind the house was the next ; and, 
presently, men appeared with dog- 
whips and chains, stiff in yellow ochre 
leggings, whereat the dogs lost their 
wits, and had to be put under re- 
straint. 

Breakfast was soon despatched. 
This is not intended for a narrative 
—everybody knows what a day’s 
shooting is, in this unsportsman-like, 
friendly, playful way—the a 
way of all, by-the-by. There was 
not much regard to right, left, and 
centre, it is true; and we fear the 
boys more than once ran up the birds 
at the noses of the dogs. It was fine 
fun, however, and the appetite for 
the sandwiches towards ulbday was 
tremendous. 

Was Twiller one of the party? 

No ; he might be seen within, over 
a book at first, then meditating. 

These cogitations of his, whatever 
they were, were interrupted by the 
early return of the shooting party. 
The fact was, the boys had given out, 
one after another, quite knocked up. 
They now dragged their weary steps 
into the room, their faces all in a 
glow with the work and weather, 
and in a few minutes were asleep, 
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like infauts, ou two sofas, though it 
was not near the hour they were to 
set out to meet the returning coach. 

Seeing that nothing more could 
be done to amuse the boys, Bland 
pied his gun in the corner, divested 

1imself of his shot-belt and powder- 

flask, and, seizing hold of Twiller by 
the shoulder, dragged him with good- 
humoured violence from the chair, 
and led him out of doors. 

* Now, Twiller, you think I have 
been doing wrong, don’t you?” 

A good-natured man seldom likes 
having it supposed that he disap- 
proves on principle of what his friends 
are doing, and often braves the risk 
of being thought capriciously uncom- 
panionable, rather than admit that he 
deliberately holds aloof because he has 
his scruples. 

“Why do you judge me thus ri- 
gidly, Bland? I have been amusing 
myself in-doors, as you have been 
doing in the fields.” 

** Why? Because I know your tastes 
and habits too well to believe that 
you would stay at home from choice, 
when field and friends called you 
abroad, unless you had a reason for 
it.” 

Well?” 

* And any reason must condemn 

me.” 
“Why not some reason connected 
with my own individual fancies and 
ways? You know how much all of 
us differ in these respects.” 

“Yes, yes, Twiller ; but, arguing 
from remotion, I infer it is the sport- 
ing part of the business that keeps 
you back. How eagerly have I seen 
you start for a walk, or.a ride, on the 
slightest hint! Fresh air, sunshine, 
country, were to you irresistible till 
to-day. On this day, the additional 
circumstances are your own boys, 
who, I am sure, are not at the bottom 
of it ; and the dogs and guns, which 
I therefore conclude, form the diffi- 
culty. Am I right, Twiller ?” 

** Suppose you are, need my ideas 
influence any one hut myself ?” 

“To be sure they ought, if they are 
sound ; and if not, they ought to be 
got rid of. ‘You were once a sports- 
man, too, I recollect.” 

“T was, indeed, an enthusiastic 
one; not the least severe struggle of 
my life has been to relinquish all 
title to. the designation, in spirit as 
Well as ip act.” 
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“IT remember when your father 
was alive, before your marriage, your 
being very tolerably mounted with 
the Leatherbridge hounds.” 

“Yes, and of all sports, hunting 
was that I followed most keenly. It 
was, however, the oneI soonest cooled 
upon.” 

“ Yet some of the oldest sportsmen 
I know are fox-hunters. Men who 
can neither see nor walk, manage to 
cross a stiff country at the tail of the 
dogs.” 

“True, because hunting, of all field 
pursuits, is that which mostthorough- 
ly brings a man down to its level. 
Perhaps if I had not broken out of it 
early, it might have kept me in top- 
boots and leathers to this day. But, 
thank God, I became disgusted in 
time, and saw through it.” 

“ Saw through it !” 

“ Yes ; it is the amusement which, 
of all others, most smacks of savage 
life; and, therefore, most demands 
the animal recklessness of youth, or 
the dogged insensibility of age. We 
have it in us as surely as there are 
canine teeth in our jaws, and nails 
upon our fingers. But let reason file 
and pare these down, and what is 
hunting /- I can understand the 
chase of bears and lions, of wolves 
and tigers, in countries infested with 
them ; and can forgive the Indian for 
tracking his stag to skin and eat him 
—nay, I excuse the beaver-trapper, 
and the sable-seeker, and can find ar- 
guments for the rat-catcher ; but for 
the gentleman who rides bre&kfasted 
to cover, and hears music in the 
hideous flesh-howl of his dogs, the 
one and only extenyation I will admit 
is the force of habit, a cloak beneath 
the charity of which even the gladi- 
torial rabies of Old Rome may find a 
cover.” 

“My dear Twiller, I like te hear 
you give reasons !” exclaimed Bland, 
who had followed with admiring eye 
not so much the matter as the words 
which fell from his friend. He was, 
it must be remarked, an enthusiast on 
the subject of John Twiller, and 
would hive his friend’s ideas, just as 
Eckermann used to bottle Goethe’s 
thoughts, for future use. 

“T like to hear you give reasons j 
Now, why did you want me to think 
you churlish, rather than rational 
and humane ?” 


** Besides,” continued Twiller, with 
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out heeding the interruption, ‘ there 
are revolting circumstances connected 
with hunting, apart from the cruelty. 
lt is a levelling sport. No distinction 
is ae beyond that of bodily 
strength and physical ‘ pluck.’ In it 
I recognise the boisterous and brutal 
exultation of the carnivorous crea- 
ture, man, in strong animal excite- 
ment, without any nobler object than 
the pursuit to the death of a wretched 
little terrified fox. 

“Should I join the field, I am forced 
to yield to a wretch I would not sit in 
company with, if he happen to have 
a better animal than mine under him. 
Here, alone, I find myself in contact 
with the loose and low of my neigh- 
bourhood ; I place myself in all the 
humiliating attitudes of effort, ex- 
haustion, awkward and ridiculous 
predicament, and, worse, display fee/- 
ings before them. Dignity is out of 
place at a fox-hunt. No nobility, 
chivalry, valour, generosity, goodness, 
can ibly have room for exercise ; 
for the numbskull who will ride ata 
quarry sixty feet deep, gets credit for 
more courage than I, who, thinking I 
am born for a better death, pull up. 
And should I feel for my horse and 
spare him, Oh! I nines ‘show’ 
again at the cover-side. Poor Harry 
Sandford refused to tell which way 
the hare went, and got flogged by the 
Squire. I confess that before giving 
up the sport altogether, I came to 
think that the best hunt was a ‘ drag,’ 
and the best game a piece of fried 
a. ‘ 

m ight, possibly, enjoy the plea- 
sures of the fleld (though i doubt it) 
in some royal chase, with a whole 
country to career over, and my own 
selected companions round me, in sul- 
jJen’and imperial seelusion ; or I might 
relish (though I am inclined to think 
not) the pursuit of destructive ani- 
mals in countries by which they were 
overrun. Here I should have real 
danger, and a worthy object, with the 
blessing of the farmer, as he opened 
his gate for me, instead of a well- 
merited scowl and curse, as I shiver 
his padlock with a blow of my ham- 
mer-headed whip, and plough up his 
glebe and corn together.” 

“God bless you, John Twiller !” 
exclaimed Bland, in a transport of 
admiration, excited fully as much by 
this animated outburst of his friend’s 
humour, as by his acquiescence inthe 
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sentiments he gave utterance to— 
“From you I can bear to be put out 
of conceit withanything ;—but I must 
remind you in my own justification 
that I never was an advocate of the 
chase of the greater animals, such as 
hunting, deer-stalking ——.” 

“ Deer-stalking ! t am glad you 
mentioned deer-stalking, Eusebius ; 
for it is the culminating point of bar- 
barity, uniting the thief and the mur- 
derer in one. I well remember, as a 
boy, stealing up to wood-quests of 
an evening in dark corners of the 
pine-grove, with feelings such as Ido 
not like to recal now. Suffice it 
to say I can imagine ever since the 
sensations of the Irish Ribbonman, 
as he lurks in the hedge for the ap- 
—T gig-wheels. I soon gave 
that up. It was only for wood-pigeons, 
Think of the gentle and human grace- 
fulness of the unobtrusive deer, 
which believes that it has left room 
enough for man, and is content with 
its desert or its mountain, which it 
looks round upon with confiding eye, 
as if secure at least of what men have 
abandoned ! The fern tosses its lordly 
fronds like mimic antlers beside it, 
and the grey rock stands close by, thé 
emblem of solitary security. It is a 
traitor—a glance glares over it} 
a barrel rests upon it. The quick in- 
stinct of the animal turns that way § 
its clear and Landseer-tinted eye 
beams full in the direction of the 
danger—that glorious orb glasses 
the glen in miniature perfection, one 
instant exhibiting a beauty and 
a mechanism no skill of man could 
hope to rival; and the next burst in 
upon by the crashing bullet, and 
made a mass of—but I need not go 
into details ; suffice it to say that 
the shot has taken effect, and the 
newspapers announce, with a flourish 
of trumpets, that one antlered head 
more has fallen beneath the unerring 
rifle of some honorable—or right 
honorable—sportsman.” 

* Bravo ! excellent !” cried Bland ; 
“this is one of the old barbarisms 
which, I suppose, will follow bear- 
baiting, bull-fighting, and the like, 
into the back-woods of reprobation, 
before the advance of Christianity 
and civilization, like so many dog- 
ribbed Aborigines. But, then, in 
the meantime, John Twiller+—..” 

** What then !” ‘ 

“Then, alas ! how many associations 
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of the past must be dissevered from 
your sympathy, as you grow tame in 
this way ! I fancy I see friends shak- 
ing their heads mournfully, as they 
away to “a 

“ Ah! yes,” interrupted Twiller, 
“that isthe worst of it, ladmit, the peo- 
> lose, with the horses and dogs ! 

‘orgive! kind, hearty, rubicund old 
companion ; thou of the exploded top- 
boot and resuscitated round-cap ! For- 
give! high and thoughtful philoso- 
pher, testifying ever of the truth, yet 
unsworn, save upon the books of 
nature and revelation—the Old and 
New Testament of the heart—who 
wast wont to muse over both in se- 
cluded haunts, by the margin of con- 
genial streams, flowing side by side 
with thy reveries, lustrous, devious, 
pure as they ; and in thy hand the rod 
which I envied thee not, and on thy 
hat the quiver of the favorite fly! 
Forgive! honest, charitable, consci- 
entious, simple associate of my youth, 
with thy ever-dangling dog-whistle, 
and eternal leather gaiters! John 


Twiller loses much, in losing ye ; and 
would not consent to part with ye on 
any terms less exacting than the for- 


feiture of his own self-esteem.” 

“So you did not like fishing 
much ?” 

“ Never could abide it. 
nal getting out of tangle.” 

«But shooting, now, for in- 
stance——.” 

* Eusebius, you must take the 
broad principle. There is no defence 
for slaying any animal for sport, when 
you come to think of it. This con- 
demns the pursuit in all its branches. 
Shooting I kept up till the other day, 
I admit. I am sorry it is gone, for 
there were glorious bracing walks 
over rich arable and wild mountain, 
at the most joyous season of the year 
and hours of the day, with animated, 
laughing, friendly-looking dogs ca- 
reering round me, and a stock of 
health bagged with every brace of 
birds. Yes, Eusebius! I confess it 
was delightful.” 

“ And is so, Twiller! You shall 
shake off these prejudices at last, as 
regards shooting, and join our next 
party with a gun on your shoulder, 
and these crochets out of your brain. 
Recollect, your reasoning I cannot at- 
tempt to answer, if I would. But 
look at it in another light——.” 

“Why any other light but that of 
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the sun ?—my reason follows me, as 
I follow the game, and points with 
more unerring — than my 
dogs. My dear Eusebius, you have 
only to open your eyes to be con- 
vinced. I know your heart is open 
already. The life of animals has its 
joys and sorrows ; its interests, em- 
ployments, and amusements—nay, its 
episodes and romance. What child 
can doubt this, who has read the dear 
household memorials of ‘ Pecksy and 
Flapsey’? What man will deny it 
who has pondered over the more 
moving facts of the philosopher of 
Selborne ? Christopher North, a poet 
in other things, bag his hare—the 
affectionate Cowper boxed his. Each 
had his sport ; but, my dear Euse- 
bius, it was a very different matter for 
the hare.” 

“TI confess, John,” said Bland, 

after a pause, ‘ you have put me out 
of conceit with myself. How is it 
that I cannot get myself to admit 
mere reason in judging of these 
things ?” 
“ Denes you view them from a 
state of society so thoroughly steeped 
in the influence, that you cannot sepa- 
rate your judgment from your pre- 
judices, by a comparison with what is 
without. It is as hard as to discover 
yellow by candlelight, which is yel- 
ow itself. But don’t be cast down 
about it, Eusebius; you will one day 
think as Ido. You know you have 
only one, or at most two, branches of 
this old tree to lop off. My own be- 
lief is, that, after all, you are arguing 
more for the practice of others than 
your own. If what I hear is true, 
your parish duties are too consci- 
entiously disch to leave you 
much time for rod or gun.” 

Eusebius blushed, as if he had 
been detected in a crime. 

“ But, however that may be,” con- 
tinued Twiller, “ shooting is one of 
those cheerful improprieties that a 
man may be at liberty to regret, 
though he has given it up. As for 
— —— I frankly confess 
that the I finally hung up m 
gun, I felt > if I had shaken Soule 
with a friend who was going away ; 
and let it down for the last time from 
half-cock with a sigh.” 

‘‘ With me, hard-hearted that I 
am,” cried Bland, with a ludicrous 
pathos of voice, “ I fear it will be with 
a tear!” 
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“ To be sure it will; and you will 
exhibit your better nature by the 
warmer t. We cannot, one of 
us, yield the body up to the mind, 
much less tothe spirit, without a pang. 
To fall back upon reflective coun- 
terparts of the actualities of physical 
enjoyments, is to resign the visible 
world for the invisible—to become 
blind that we may see.” 

“ How do you manage, Twiller, 
when you are forced to proclaim your 
sentiments, one way or the other ?” 

“ To say the truth, I have not yet 
heen put to the proof, in a mixed 
company ; and I foresee that it will 
be a struggle. I shall have all the 
young against me, Eusebius !” 

“ A formidable phalanx !” 

“ And nothing but wrinkles, and 
gout, and crutches, and crochets on 
my side.” 

“Yes, and the liberal and gene- 
rous soul which applauds the motive, 
even in declining to imitate the act.” 

“« Even that is uncertain, unless I 
must exclude myself from the class. 
Well do I remember the mingled 
emotions of contempt and dislike 
with which I used, in my youth, to 
contemplate a certain eccentric cousin 
of mine who had thought proper to 
abandon the sports of the field. It 
is very alarming, Eusebius, to think 
that one may actually beget the same 
feelings in unknown quarters. That 
noble scion of a noble house, what is 
it that I now honour his self-sacri- 
fice with approving tears? I dare 
say he himself experienced all this 
diffidence and misgiving and appre- 
hension which I now encounter. Did 
they protect him? Let my own con- 
science answer that question !” 

Here Twiller was obliged to pause, 
And Eusebius Bland felt that it 
would be unbecoming in him to break 
in upon that pause. 

At length Twiller resumed,— 

“Yes, you must make up your 
mind to suffer much, in any depar- 
ture from prevalent errors. To have 
unworthy motives attributed to you 
is the hardest of all to bear. To be 
set down as weak, or indolent, or 
pusillanimous, when all the time 
your animal blood boils to be par- 
taking of the sport of those who de- 
ride you! Then, to be complimented 
by appeals to your sympathy and 
support in favour of those manl 
amusements by those who are, wit 
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the same breath, perhaps, denouncing 
along with you the dissipated plea- 
sures of society, and who take it for 
granted that you will help them in 
erying down the one by joining in 
exalting the other, without, of course, 
entertaining the remotest idea that 
they have calculated srennenaly on 
your support. Oh, Eusebius, I hope 
I may be able to endure this, when it 
comes !” 

“ You will, John Twiller; but 
nobody else would. As for me, I 
humbly confess——.” 

“Then, suppose I were on a visit, 
A fine morning—the setters whin- 
ing— barrels squibbing—a party of 
friends talking cheerily about me— 
Rollo looking beseechingly in my 
face—I have a stiff leg, a pain in my 
back, a head-ache—a letter to write, 
Can’t go. Well, the next time. Yet, 
after all, these excuses, too, are crimi- 
nal, and won’t always serve.” 

“ The sin lies in the killing, I sup- 
pose,” suggested Bland, musingly, 
“‘ though it is only the incident, not 
the object, of the sport.” 

“True; but as an incident it is 
equally wrong. One sometimes is 
tempted to wish that there were fos- 
sil pterodactyls in the air, to skim 
over the stubble on their stony wings, 
and be brought down by duck-shot, 
Shooting these would be innocent, I 
suppose.” 

“ After all,” said Bland, “ may it 
not be a question for a casuist to de- 
cide, how far we are not justified 
in adopting a vicious system which 
we find universal, for the sake of con- 
formity and peace? Here is the uni- 
versal usage ; the genius of our na- 
tional character. Nobody dreams of 
seeing cruel pleasure in a day's sport, 
Healthy, invigorating, sevens all 
manly and British qualities as it does 
is the system to be denounced, be- 
cause it causes, as one of its accesso- 
rial necessities, suffering to animals, 
which animals, be it remembered, are 
articles of human consumption, as 
sheep and oxen are? God forbid, 
Twiller, that I should lightly advo- 
cate the continuance of abuses, be- 
cause they are general. You know 
my sentiments on the slave question. 
But I cannot shut my eyes to an op- 
posite danger, to which all these 
exceptions are liable. You may 
narrow too rigidly the confines of 
admissible amusements, You may 
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contract the common by enclosure, 
until you drive trespassers into other 
people’s preserves. What is an 


active Pe man to do to amuse 
himself ?” 


“ Very true, Bland; that is the 
hardest question of all. Some sub- 
stitute must be provided as an outlet 
for that exuberance of spirits which 
now goes off in detonations about the 
fields.” 

“ And such you cannot find. I 
have often looked for it, fruitlessly.” 

“ Perhaps, after all, Eusebius, we 
ought to take our pattern from Him 
who was himself the pattern of all 
virtue, and who, while he kept Aim- 
self clear of offence, left things as he 
found them—war, slavery, public ex- 
tortion ; but preached, both by pre- 
cept and example, doctrines subver- 
sive of these evils.” 

“Then we must, in any case, put 
by our own rods and guns ?” 

“ As for me, my dear Eusebius, my 
heart has much to do with the mat- 
ter. I must respect the prejudices 
of others; and t must respect my 
own humility. I would overlook 
with affectionate resignation the im- 
pulses of my children and friends in 
the questionable direction, and un- 
ceasingly inculcate and illustrate the 
bl duty of making friends with 
all animated beings about us, parti- 
cipating in their joys and sympathis- 
tog in their sufferings as far a pos- 
sible, so as to beget feelings calculated 
ye general tendency to promote the 

ts I dare not hope directly to pro- 
duce. Even thisishard. See what I 
have ow 4 — in the loss of the 
society of these two r sleepi 
bors! Will it not be danqunees Ot 
inquish such a hold ?—to forego 
the natural opportunities of free 
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hearted conversation and instruction 
to be found rs the fields ?” 4 

The hour for returning had now 
arrived. The boys were roused ; 
coats buttoned on, and leave-takings 
gone through ; but not before a pro- 
mise had been extorted from their 
host to return the visit as soon as 
possible, accompanied, as the boys in- 
sisted he should be, by the dogs. To 
this Bland demurred, seeming deter- 
mined to make some immediate de- 
monstration on the subject of sport- 
ing; perhaps not sorry to shew the 
father what his notions had brought 
upon him, But at last, sorely 
pressed, he made a-sort of com- 
promise, by promising to fetch over 
a brace of greyhounds, which, al- 
though these dogs are generally made 
subservient to sporting purposes, 
were, with him, house-pets. 

And now, as they were in the act 
of parting, Eusebius Bland seemed 
miieds and distressed,—Twiller was 
serious,—the boys were tired and 
silent. Clouds had obscured the de- 
clining sun—the day had changed. 

As the Twiller party sat together 
in the van, Demophon and Rollo 
seemed anxious to speak. At last, the 
former abruptly told his father that 
he meant to give up shooting; and 
Rollo instantly announced the same 
intention. 

“ How’s this, children ?” 

** We heard your last words to Mr. 
Bland, papa.” 

“ Well” 

“ It’s cruel, papa. We'll give it 
up.” 

Twiller’s breast swelled within 
him. Here were the first fruits of 
a good resolution. He felt happy, 
and blessed God, who had so ily 
rewarded him. 


PEACE IN THE VALE. 


BY JAMES ORTON, AUTHOR OF THE ENTHTSIAST, &¢. 


Oh! I have wandered o’er 


Fall many a shini 


continent of thought, 


And many a note of melody have caught, 
Borne from the unknown shore : 
And I have wandered through those blissful dreams, 
Which light our haunted youth with weird and golden gieams. 
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The Rides and Reveries of Mr. Alsop Smith. 


Through Nature’s realms I’ve been, 
Through seer-soul’d solitudes, o’er mountains grey, 
Where silence like the Godhead’s presence lay, 
And awed the ghostly svene ; 
And I have heard old cities’ antique chimes, 
Heard the grand anthem of the coming times. 


From gorgeous eventide, 


Through the sad thought-realms of the holy night, 

’Till morn showered down her drops of diamond light, 
My soul hath Godward cried ; 

Then scaled the heathered mountain’s purple steep, 

Where flower-empalaced bees their matin revels keep. 


Morn’s iridescent beams, 


The droning stillness of the summer noon, 
The Eden-glimpses ’neath the midnight moon 
Adown the argent streams, 
Have built a stately palace in the brain, 
Whence sphynx-like doubt stares o’er the mental plain. 


Alas that this should be ! 


That nature-worship should enchant our youth, 
’Till mirage-gleams sweep o’er the face of truth, 


Till Beauty’s Deity ! 


Pll quit the mountain’s, bow to grandeur’s God, 
Pride decks the mount, but Peace the valley’s sod. 


THE RIDES AND REVERIES OF MR, “SOP SMITH.—(CONTINUED). 


ARACHNISMS. 


How long is it to be, one may rea- 
sonably ask in some prospective ap- 
prehension, before such words as 
surveillance and espionage come to be 
accounted English? Before, instead 
of printing them in this appropriate 
Italian type, our compositor would 
naturally set them up in plain, like 
“omnibus” or “ opprobrium,” as vul- 
gar tongue? 

Verily, things are converging so 
strongly and swiftly to some great 
executive centre, that one begins to 
feel uncomfortably on the confines of 
a vast national maelstrom, or on the 
outer skirt of some gigantic cobweb, 
in the midst of which lurks that hor- 
rible spider, Secret Irresponsible 
Authority ! 

“Where’er [I take my walks 
abroad,” I always meet the rural 
policeman; “remote, unfriended, 
melancholy, slow ;” and he, as often 
and as certainly, meets me, the fast 
antagonist of all his adjectives. Yea, 
and far more surely than that I make 
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a note of him, he (to his inspector) 
makes a note of me. I more than 
suspect that AEsop’s rides are gazet- 
ted on the files of the Home Office ; 
and that, if he were amiably to invite 
(as he is very likely to do) Kossuth 
or Orsini, or any other such noble 
refugee to dinner, W 75 would be 
deputed to worm out of cook and 
butler all our generous toasts and 
speeches, and to lay a full and par- 
ticular account thereof before some 
prying chief commissioner. 

But is not this spy-police possi- 
bility a terrible one for a people, 
whose boast it is that they “ never, 
never shall be slaves ?”—that, under 
the meek guise of the Peeler, we may 
anon feel the strong and secret hand 
of your Austrian despots and your 
Neapolitan sbirri! This modern 
system of centralization is as destruc- 
tive to individual liberty as the spider 
to the fly ; quite antagonistic to our 
whilome boast, representative rule ; 
quite opposite to Alfredian' self- 
government, and not half so much 
dreaded as it should he. 

& 
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My children [if, as aforesaid, there 
were yet a Mrs. At.| may come to 
live in a very mesh of paid informers, 
with the Bastille for barracks. My 
grandchildren may come to long for 
their ancestors’ free times, when con- 
stables were created locally, and a 
network of policemen did not overlay 
the land. 

I declare even now one may hardly 
talk with four friends at the corner 
of a street without being ordered to 
move on ; and being jeueniniowny 
collared, cuffed, cribbed, cabined, 
and confined, ay, and pulled up be- 
fore Mr. Magistrate if we won't ; 
and then forsooth publicly scolded 
and shamed, and bade to go about 
our business humbly, and obey in all 
things an irresponsible tyrannical 
police! Proh pudor! Isn’t this 
enough to blanch the rubicund cheek 
of John Bull with rage, and excite 
Paddy into the volcanics ? 

Now, listen to a learned fable : 
short, fortunately. 

A certain little houseleek (a native 
of congenial Italy, in 1699, as Lou- 
don testifies, p. 194, Hortus Britan- 
nicus), once fell in love with a spider ; 
and, as lovers will, too intimately 
encouraged its caresses. The conse- 
quence of which indiscretion is, that 
to this hour the Sempervivum Arach- 
noideum is covered with a vegetable 
cobweb. 

Ask your nearest botanical friend 
how truly this perennial rockplant is 
—or is nigh and soon about to be— 
the type of Great Britain and Ireland 
under our new spy-system. 







WOODCOCKS, 


There: I never crunched across 
Wade-moss yet in December but I 
was sure to flush a woodcock ; and 
snipes and other long-legged longbills 
are safe to spring as I canter through 
these ive-crackled rushes. How si- 
lently and swiftly they wheel round, 
pretty certain to.come once again 
within shot before the final straight- 
away. 

All which is an allegory, manifest, 
of Christmas bills. 

Nature is ever full of parables ; 
‘but, that long bills should always 
come in about Christmas-tide with 
the woodcocks, I hold—who doesn’t? 
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--to be a dreadful inconvenience. 
Just when fainily meetings and social 
greetings enjoin on every one a more 
specific hilarity, when also the rigor- 
ous season urges most open-house 
benevolence, and when religion 
brings her best anniversary of bene- 
ficence tomen; at such a time in- 
trude unseasonably and unreasonably 
in whole flocks these unwelcome 
true Christmas woodcocks, long bills, 
hindering digestions, cooling friend- 
linesses, and quenching all manner of 
liberalities. 

Why let them out at merry Christ- 
mas! Why not in drear mid-Janu- 
ary rather / Or, better still, why not 
work mother church’s maxim fully 
out, and be careful to ‘ owe no man 
anything” after Advent Sunday ? 
Who doesn’t wish at Christmas that 
all his bills were paid a month ago? 
And wherefore delay those inevitable 
payments ? If not shot down in the 
first wheel, they’re off straight for 
the wilderness ; and thereabouts is 
ruination—* tohu-va-bohu.” 

I’m resolved, if only I can flush my 
woodcocks timely—that is, if my suf- 
ferer-tradesmen will but send them 
in—to bring them down on their first 
still sweep, and so have all clear for 
hospitalities and charities and open- 
heartedness by Christmas. 

Now, if it hadn’t been for that 
early December canter over Waide- 
moss, I question if this good resolve 
had come into me (thanks, Brenny, 
for yonder flushed woodcock !) And let 
all mankind beside follow my exam- 
ple; for another year, at all events, as 
this Christmas is past. 





THE MUSHROOM-LILY. 


A carriage-load of lady visitors 
drove up the other day, just as I was 
mounting Brenda ; of course delaying 
my ride, but, by way of compensa- 
tion, shortening their visit. It was a 
begging visit; and therefore so far 
demanding compensation. With many 
apologies and protestations, my fair 
friends had brought a brace of al- 
bums for Alsop to extemporize there- 
in: and I have half suspected some- 
times [see “Fish-hooks” anon] that 
these compliments are in the nature 
of a challenge ; for I remain a ba- 
chelor. But be this as it may,—and 
it must be confessed that in point of 
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~ looks they might easily do 
tter—I am naturally shy of such 
compliments, and always beg off if I 
can; in the present instance unsuc- 
cessfully, for I felt myself obliged to 
improvise the following invention :— 

A Queen (bowing to the fairest of 
my exactors) commanded a trouba- 
dour to sing: now the troubadour 
was hoarse, and his guitar jingly, 
and his fancy cuvvies beliawned by 
the fact of an execution in his house; 
and altogether he couldn’t on the in- 
stant string rhymes and quavers to- 
gether, even though a Queen com- 
manded: (another bow,—and evi- 
dently I was producing a sensation ; 
my auditory hung upon my words.) 

“But, might it please your Ma- 
jesty,” croaked the unmusical trouba- 
dour, “ to permit me to write some- 
thing in prose in your Majesty’s al- 
bum”—presuming its royal existence ; 
—“T think I could obey you on the 
instant.” 

The Queen accorded a gracious 
smile: the velvet volume was 
brought in; and the troubadour with 
a cold wrote as follows :— 

“A gardener wanted a lily at 
Christmas, to offer to his fair young 
mistress at her bridal: so he put the 
poor bulb into a hot-bed, and tried to 
quicken out of time its torpid ener- 
gies by artificial suns and showers ; 
then the lily-root whispered from 
beneath its blanket, panting with 
forced heat—‘ Alas, I cannot flower 
until June ; my season is at midsum- 
mer, good master.’ But a pert little 
fungus, starting up on a sudden, 
called out, ‘Here am I, my master : 
did you want a flower in a h »” 

e awkward troubadour had evi- 
dently committed himself; for the 
Queen frowned as she read what he 
had written: notwithstanding, the 
incapable poet had done his best. 

“And a very best, too,” 
muggy chorussed my fair 
friends. (How is it possible for my 
modesty to set down all their flat- 
teries? for there was much more in 
the note of admiration-line added by 
the owner of that album). Still, the 


second ruthless creature (with Brenda 
waiting all the while!) had another 
album to be blotted; and, all in 
wrath and haste, I dared to write 
thus further :— 

“Tt is too bad to bother a man for 
poetry when his favorite mare is 
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catching cold at the door: she longs 
to be off, and so does he.” 

I wanted to see the latter-end of my 
fable come true, as to the Queen’s 
frown: and I succeeded: like the 
disconcerted troubadour, I had spoilt 
a page in a velvet volume. And the 
ladies suddenly remembered they had 
to call elsewhere. 

Nevertheless, thought I, as I trot- 
ted off after handing my tormentors 
into their britska, there is a good 
deal to be said about doing things in 
season: and even the fungus didn’t 
come amiss—for the occasion was 
seasonable to him. The genuine ar- 
ticle of intellect has its special times 
for root-making, leaf-growing, and 
flowering. The sham of genius, tact, 
can imitate at any time ; but it is a 
cast only, and lacks the living trans- 

ency of marble. I know, as you 
now, if anything of this you do 
know, there are early-morning pillow- 
reveries when one longs for a spiritual 
secretary to fix the flying fancies ; 
there are noon-tide keen inventions 
and ascertained philanthropic plans ; 
there are midnight arguments, and 
strong-winged flights of mind. Fur- 
thermore, there have been seasons 
wherein thought would only naturally 
crystallize in rhyme-form ; and others 
when, as now, it could only do that 
by an effort. The lily has its season, 
so has the fungus: let them both, ac- 
cording to their natures, live their 
little day. 


IN HARNESS, 


Tight-girthed, sharply curbed-up, 
close-blinkered, buckled, and bound, 
and strapped in all directions ; witha 
heavy load, screaming axles, workin; 

inst Time, and with hard old 
Needs-must for a driver,—how scant 
and spare the chances for the spirited 
young dare-devil Free-will ! 

Talk of conduct and character and 
responsibilities, judge keenly and 
closely of some poor fellow as you 
will and do,—but byall means let it be 
after taking due account of all his 
accidents and circumstances. What 
chances are left to him to show his 
paces, or to prove his many unappre- 
cia ints, harnessed and hindered 
and driven to death as he is ? 

G 
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Freedom, the British boast, isn’t to 
be found in Britain : no, nor anywhere 
else on this side Heaven. We begin 
“bound in swaddling-clothes ;” we 
end “wrapped in grave-clothes ;” 
and hereafter only cometh the ‘ Loose 
him and let him go.” 

How many times, friend, have not 
you and I felt the rising gorge within 
us to kick all clear, to break all bonds, 
and bear off the fluttering remainder- 
traces like the Red man in his stream- 
ing war-gear, far away into some 
wilderness of freedom ! But it won’t 
do to be running such a muck with 
duties. Patience, patience, patience. 

And let this patienceand experience 
lead on to charity. If you find your 
brother morose, look at his worries ; 
if changeable, see how his way of will 
is hedged against with thorns, and all 
his best intentions circumstantially 
vetoed; if ungenerous, has he not 
been frozen out of kindliness? If 
close-fisted, was he not then scoffed 
at as the too easy liberal young fool 
whom any one might cheat and feed 
on? If reserved and holding aloof 
from friends, bethink you whether it 
can be because he has heretofore 
found them true and faithful, or 
traitorous and self-seeking ? 

Look how the collar of a hard liveli- 
hood galls his neck—how the bear- 
ing-rein of foolish pride hinders him 
from putting forth his honest powers 
for a mere appearance sake—how the 
bit of marriage may haply curb his 
tongue and fret his temper; or how 
the blinkers of some closest sectarian 
form of religion may hinder him from 
broad views of things, till he comes 
to think his own most crooked way 
the straight one ! 

“ Ay,” quoth Alsop, “look at this 
young colt of mine being broken into 
what is somewhile hence to be a 
steady-going roadster; and by all 
means read the parable therein of 
judging others kindly according to 
their circumstances.” 


FOOTBALL, 


Football is famous fun for every 
body but the football itself: one ra- 
ther likes the bustle of life till he 
comes to catch a knock or two; and 
those knocks teach him to pity foot- 
balls, How many poor fellows there 
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be, kicked up and down the world, 
and only just able to rise high enough 
to fall again, because they always hap- 
pen to be the weakest and the lowest 
and the simplest in the crowd. 

Why can’t they have the wisdom 
to get into company where they 
might be the Tritons among minnows, 
in lieu of porpoises among sharks ? 

The football’s error in life is over- 
humbleness, joined to the poor vanity 
of being ae much of for a while to 
serve somebody’s purpose: then up 
he goes, poor inflated fool, speedily to 
drop again among the kickers. 

So much, and plenty more of such 
tiresome moralising came into my 
head to-day, as, riding by, I saw a 
whole school-yard of happy Nationals 
hard at football ; and 1 thought how 
truly most of those merry little 
wretches would hereafter have to act 
footballs themselves. 

Look at the poor man’s life,—say 
the agricultural labourer: from the 
ragged little bird-scarer, screaming 
with sore lungs all day long in the 
wintry fields, to the poor old used-up 
road-scraping pauper,—how far too 
little joy, and too much hardship! 
Kicked every way, but never to rise, 
by farmer and bailiff and squire and 
guardian,—to say less of want, and 
cold, and heat, and accident, and 
disease,—every man and every thing 
is by turns his master. And if he has 
a liking for social pleasure with his 
neighbours in their only room, the 
pot-house, all’s worse,—he drinks 
forsooth, and there’s an end of him. 
And the poor mechanic,— what hope 
of any bettering a condition is for 
him? What lights in life? What so- 
laces? What other than cares, fears, 
privations, miseries? And the little 
tradesman, how dull and mean and 
trivial an existence, only excited by 
the dread of bankruptcy? And soof 
all these footballs,—little enough to 
stir the blood from lethargy, but 
pain and fear. A matter to be mended 
by society’s wisdom. 

Recreation is the one great want 
amongst us: no wonder those old 
heathen Romans united in one cla- 
morous cry “ Panem et Circenses ;” 
no wonder old Papal Rome held the 
world together so long by means of 
high-days and holidays. 

I wish we had more reasonable 
consideration for the pleasures of the 
poor,—something other than the per- 
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petual death’s-head and cross-bones 
of Calvinistic tractates, whereby to 
attempt to comfort him; some ge- 
nuine old English jousting, and 
waking, and joyful merrymaking. 
All days are alike now, and alike dull 
to the worker : except the Good day, 
for which thank God ;—but still he 
does need what nature has found out 
to be essential—an undrunken re- 
creative St. Monday, too. Give him 
the chance to see a newspaper on 
week-days as well as a tract for the 
Sabbath; raise his mind into a 
climax of wonderment at once by a 
day now and then at the Crystal 
Palace ; speak kindly, pay liberally, 
deal with him as man, and brother, 
and Christian should, and do not treat 
poor Football to nothing but kicks. 


FISH-HOOKS. 


At Milford pond, one morning, a 
little nephew of mine went a-fishing 
with bare hooks: it was a whim of 
his own, and somewhat of a discovery 
too ; for the shrewd lad came home 
with a creelful. All his bait was a 
drop of oil. 

He had got disgusted with the 
dirty cruelty of impaling gentles, and 
caddis, and blandlings ; and, having 
remembered in old Walton the effi- 
cacy of heron’s fat, he thought a 
goose’s would do as well ; and the ex- 
periment succeeded. A bare hook, 
dipped into a greasy rag of oil, had 
plenty of charms for roach and 
perch. 

Didn’t I think, then, as I watched 
him pulling out the scaly silly ones, 
of the redoubtable efficacy of bold- 
ness-plus-blarney? The bare sheer 
honesty of an unmistakeable hook, 
anointed with a little courtesy, a little 
flattery, a little good-natured seem- 
ing,—this is, after all said, the best 
bait for men. Try it. Frankness, 
i. e. the bare hook, beats all scheming. 
Kindliness, 7. e. the oily touch, comes 
to be the best bribing. 

And that’s the reason so many 
portionless girls get married, and so 
many rich old maids cannot. The 
great coarse bait of wealth, however 
snapt at by adventurous and therefore 
rejected gentry, has not half the 
charm of the bare hook and the sweet 
anointing ; but let would-be mothers- 
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in-law take care that the oil be as 
near old Walton’s natural thought 
as may be,—simple good-natured 
goose-fat —for the fulsomeness of 
train, or the affectation of bergamot, 
would only assist to drive all fish 
away. 

Nature, in heart and in head, and 
in all things less spiritual,—with the 
chrism of a gentle, loving, happy dis- 
position,—this beats all baits: and 
thank you, nephew Robert, for the 
hint. 

I, sop, if ever I am to be caught 
at all, will probably bite at such a 
hook: no strong, obvious, clumsy, 
satisfying baits for me,—but fair and 
open fisheraft like yours, Robert ; the 
touch of oil on the bare hook. Any 
otherwise, I am the last of the dip- 
thongs. Good bye, and more luck to 
you. 


WEDDING-CARDS. 


What a glossy envelope, of purest 
white and with a silvery seal! And 
look at this interior pair of cards, of 
the latest polished ivory patent, 
linked together like a couple of 
spaniels, or (considering the small 
male and large female) liker to a pair 
of insects pinned on cork in an ento- 
mological drawer! How burnished 
is that silver heraldry, how lily-white 
that flaky stationery, how tasty the 
true-knot bow of “love”-tinted satin 
and artificial orange-blossom,—how 
delicate and pure and charming is the 
whole consommé of these wedding- 
cards ! 

Having rested a little month among 
the scores of other visitants in our 
or-molu china-receptacle for cards, 
turn them out again to look at their 
beauty. Pity—pity! Whatachange 
is here ; that silvery seal tarnished to 
a dirty brown, that fairy-flowered 
love-knot begrimed with dust and 
crushed into disproportion, that 
falsely-pure envelope, with its snowy 
pair of cards, all too evidently so 
much white-lead turning poisonously 
black in the searching eye of day ! 

These things are an allegory. How 
much too soon is the gloss destroyed, 
the beauty tarnished, the delicacy 
blotted out, the whole charm of wed- 
lock disenchanted utterly! Take 
care, young couple—take good care — 
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or these blighted wedding-cards will 
but too truly typify your spoilt affec- 
tions, and all the love and loveliness 
that still should be your lot. It is an 
old story this, that everybody knows 
by heart, but no one cares to utter : 
in nineteen cases out of twenty, 
wedded bliss fades with its original 
wreath of orange-blossoms, and its 
beauty is changed and marred in equal 
race with that of the wedding-cards. 

All of which keeps me in the same 
mind as to bachelor freedom ; for how 
many of my married friends can call 
themselves with truth the happy fel- 
lows our after-dinner toasts, our per- 
petual inquiries after Mrs. Robinson, 
and all our other social shallow com- 
pliments, affect to think them ? 

Ah, De Solus, there are secrets of 
their prison-house which you'll not 
get one of them to confess to. In pa- 
tient silent loyalty they “suffer and 
are strong.” 

And what? Can you suppose 
ZEsop incapable of loving intensely, 
desperately, madly, the fair sweet 
creatures successively made heroines 
of wedding-cards? Can you think 
him silly enough to deny that there 
are thousands of exquisite exceptions 
to his sometimes misogynic censure, 
—angels ministering upon earth, 
through married happiness, to the 
very verge of heaven? Do not ex- 
aggerate a poor hunch-back’s bitter- 
ness, but hear a sober word of wisdom 
at his tongue. 

The education of our girls has the 

eat fault of being too entirely ob- 
jective. We fill a child with gover- 
ness facts, novel fancies, display-ac- 
complishments. We make no attempt 
at forming character, reforming 
temper, breaking up the fallow-ground 
of selfishness, or breaking down the 
rocky walls of vanity. We fashion 
our toy for the marriage mart, and, 
as soon as settlements are drawn, 
those gildings of accomplishment rub 
off, and von, Reames Queen of should- 
be gingerbread, is revealed a nefarious 
og of cast plaster. With our boys, 

y the h subjective process of 
roughing it, we make the boy a man, 
master of himself, subduer of his na- 
tive selfishnesses and impudences be- 
fore others, capable of wrestling with 
difficulties, and educated up to the 
wer of controlling circumstance. 
ut we coddle our females too exoti- 
cally. 
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“ Strong-minded women” have 
come to be a proverb of terror only 
because wrong-minded women have 
usurped the better name; but 
“ weak-minded women,” I wot, are 
the truer terror to possible husbands ; 
who have begun to find out that pam- 
pered susceptibilities, excitable tem- 
pers, inordinate attachment to dress, 
prejudices, follies, and vanities, with 
the usual amount of knowl of 
crochet and ignorance of cookery, 
exacting jealousies and centrifugaliz- 
ing affectations, are not entirely the 
component parts of that rare blessin, 
~a good wife. 


CORAM NON JUDICE, 


Where's the good of all our pretty 
paces, Brenda? Who sees, or cares 
to see, the natty way in which one 
picks one’s way, at speed, too, over 
the ruts and roughnesses of life? O, 
the million flowers born to blush un- 
seen! O, the waste—the seemin 
waste—of all manner of unapprecia 
merits! Who is there to watch and 
admire one’s delicate management of 
difficulties, one’s dutiful adaptation 
to necessities, one’s clever application 
of circumstances ? 

True, there are the holy angels, 
and, best of all, the blessed God him- 
self, caring for us all minutely. And 
let this great thought comfort us ;— 
any of us who think of and mourn for 
such things. 

But I speak as a man, of men, and 
to men; and could weep from my 
heart at the cold neglects that every- 
where ignore excellences. 

Never a corner is there in this nar- 
row world but all sorts of only half- 
spoilt goodnesses piningly are stri- 
wee elern in the jam ; and no 
one but God in heaven knows or 
heeds the multitude of little martyr- 
doms everywhere struggling with 
their weak good against giant-strong 
evil. 

And yet, friend, let me drop ano- 
ther thought, which your own ex- 
perience will seal true. Did you 
ever do good, or do evil, without 
hearing of it again—without finding 
that there have been plentiful wit- 
nesses conversant of both, however 
secret ? 

Depend upon it--as a giol min 
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now at rest once said to me, “ Ah, 
sir, the eye of God is on us always ; 
and the eye of man much oftener 
than the shrewdest of us fancy.” De- 
pend upon it, a man gets his deserts 
as a rule, though there be some sa- 
vage exceptions ; and man’s eye, next 
to the Omniscient, is in this world 
nearabout “in every place behoiding 
the evil and the good.” And if be- 
holdiug, somehow either punishing or 
rewarding. However, it is but 
clumsy judgment, for coarse exter- 
nals fill our field of sight, and every 
one, moreover, has his eye pretty 
singly for self, glad enough to see his 
neighbour trip withal. 

Aye,—for three score years and 
ten, aman may do well, going always 
easily and steadily ; but let him once 
make a false step, and he’ll never hear 
the last of it. Modest merit glides on, 
little heeded ; but let it trip but once, 
and all the former goes for nothing : 
as they say of the law, break it in the 
least part, and you are brought in 
guilty of all. 


H’S AND W's. 


“ Vell, Bill, hif ‘taint h’ I'll be—” 

Happily my pony’s “trab, trab” 
quenched the costermonger’s over- 
strong assertion ; and it was no busi- 
ness of mine to enquire either as to 
the allegation or its consequences. 
All my concern was with /’s and 
w’s; for it set me athinking. 

Mind your p’s and q’s, is an ac- 
cepted piece of admonition ; but mind 
your /’s and w’s is far more worthy 
of acceptance. H’s and w’s are the 
very bats and moles of our alphabet ; 
anomalous quadrupeds, exhaling into 
birds or grovelling into reptiles. How 
many a flight of oratory has been 
killed by an un-ex-asperated A, like 
that famous eagle hit with an arrow 
plumed from its own wing: a pla- 
giarized compliment, my Lord Byron, 
which you lazily paid to poor Kirk 
White, having filched both thoughts 
and words from another. 

How often the sublime is perverted 
into ridicule by so slight a tangent. 
Do I not know a parson who talks of 
“wrath burning Tike a hoven,” and 
reads, “This is the hare; come let 
us kill him?” The fact is, those h 
and w sins are not isolated errors, 
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but intimate the lower order of mind 
and heart and breeding. You'll find 
all of these bound up together in an 
h—in the letter so finely described by 
Miss Fanshawe [again, my lord, you 
claimed what was not yours] :— 


’Twas murmured in heaven, "twas muttered 
in hell, 

And echo caught faintly the sound as it 
fell. 


There is essential vulgarity in all 
habitual provincialisms and other 
tongue-trips ; and it is a fact that no 
true gentleman is ever guilty of them. 

My shibboleth whereby to test a 
Perkin Warbeck would a 
string of sentences, full of initial 
h’s and w’s ; if he stumbled at honor, 
heir, and hour, and was a timid 
enunciator of home and hearth, hare 
and hounds, behold, and behind, and 
behaviour : if, still worse, w slipped 
into a v, or v’s grew double in his ut- 
terance, his royalty is tested and 
found false ; the metal will be pinch- 
beck and not gold. The same style 
of man is mean and low in other 
things—our costermonger above is his 
exaggerative type. 

The ghost of King Cadmus once 
made a great feast in Elysium to the 
letters of the alphabet ; and —o 
them round him, near or far, after 
the fashion of a compositor’s desk, 
according to their use and value: the 
vowels, of course, had the chief seats, 
as most essential substantives to all 
the rest ; for who can utter an f with- 
out using e, or & independently of a ? 

Next came, in a queer irregular 
order, all the consonants ; #’s and /’s 
first, and g and & pretty nearly as low 
down at table as « and z. 

But a dispute arose about the place 
of A and w; the latter declaring it- 
self a double vowel and no consonant 
at all, as classic literature testifies ; 
the former complaining that it knew 
not what it was, for according to 
whim it was a sound or it was not ; 
and if a sound, was it not a vowel 
rather than a consonant? In fact, 
according to unhappy letter A, exist- 
ence was a burden to it. Please 
King Cadmus, might it abdicate en- 


tirely ? 

Now Cadmus was in a joyous 
mood, as after dinner and surrounded 
with admiring friends ; so he thought 
it a good occasion to do the handsome _ 
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thing ; and, rising amidst a clatter of 
glasses, he made a speech 

“ H,” said he, “one of my oldest 
friends! I never can spare your 
— presence ; your ancestor 
is the throat-uttered Heth of Moses ; 
even as you, dear w, are descended of 
the stately Digamma of Homer. Be- 
lieve me, I value both of you all the 
more for your graceful ambiguities ; 
mystery is priceless to your king, 
and your usage is obscure ; therefore 
do I lay upon you higher honor. 
Henceforth, ye vowel magnates, and 
you, my faithful common-consonants, 
take heed that no one be accounted 
literate or eloquent who places these 
my oldest friends in a dilemma. 
Their right use is a mystery ; so be 
it : but woe be unto those whose in- 
nate want of taste profanes that mys- 
tery. Honor be to /, and worship be 
to w; and let those who misuse their 
secret excellences, dread the vengeance 
of King Cadmus.” 


MUD. 


Where’s the use of picking one’s 
way daintily when the roads are 
muddy, the journey long, and day- 
light like enough to fail before it’s 
over? Trot along through the mud, 
and don’t be fussy. 

A thorough change and a dandy- 
brush makes all right and clean again 
within a few minutes, as soon as you 
get home ; so meanwhile don’t worry, 
nor bemoan your forgotten splatter 
dashes. 

So it is with life. You cannot 
mend the matter, any more than you 
could those roads: go merrily on, 
and never mind a spot or two of ca- 
lumny; wait till it dries, and then 
brush it off at leisure. 

And there are many meannesses 
and weaknesses and conventional ab- 
surdities that must be winked at. 
Go boldly on, and don’t stop at every 
puddle in the way. You'll not be 
more muddy than the rest of the pil- 


J ee than so,—there are many 
cares, worries, and evils in the jour- 
ney quite unavoidable ; go straight on 
as well as you may, taking things 
easily. If you irritate a pimple ‘it 
becomes a wound ; but it dies off if 
you let it alone, 
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And more than so,—thcre are sins, 4 
shortcomings, and -divers shades of 
guiltiness—all bad enough, and to be 
repented at the soonest, with every 
true effort of amendment. But still 
goon, humbly but steadily, and not 
making a misery of overwrought con- 
scientiousness. Do your best ; but if 
you be not spotless, take comfort 
from the state of the roads (which is 
no fault of yours), and from the utter 
impossibility of riding among puddles 
in the dark, immaculate. 

At the same time, without being 
miserably over-fussy, a source of use- 
less wretchedness to self and friends, 
every good rider is as reasonably 
careful as he can be; and, as fora 
roll in the mud, that would be a 
shameful fall indeed ! 

Many a best intentioned creature, 
from the sheer hopelessness of carry- 
ing such best intentions into action, 
makes life quite burdensome. Your 
purist is as miserable as the spinster 
who has anew carpet, and friends 

calling to congratulate on its acquisi- 
tion with dirty boots. As in hunt- 
ing you must forget fear, harden your 
heart, and go a-head, so in the travel 
of life, the ‘‘ boldness, boldness, bold- 
ness” of Demosthenes the orator, is a 
recipe for happiness and good suc- 
cess. Substitute “timidity,” and you 
get nothing but personal wretched- 
ness and social failure. Go on, and 
never mind the mud. 


CORMORANT-FANCIERS, 


Pigeons are fancied in Spitalfields, 
and cormorants in Belgrave-square. 
The weaver’s birds are on the roof- 
tree—the peer’s are in the cellar and 
the larder. I know many men eaten 
up by cormorants; andthe cormorants 
are drest in plush or gaiters for the 
male bird,—in laces and satins for the 
female. Everybody keeps his cor- 
morants : I know I do—don’t you ? 

A duke once told me that he couldn’t 
afford what his butler could ; and I 
was on another occasion present at a 
cabinet-minister’s luncheon of a crust 
of bread and a glass of water, know- 
ing well that the valet who served 
him would have given warning for 
cold beef and beer. 

I myself, a decent squire, am a 
very pigeon in my wants, to those of 
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my cormorants: but there’s no use 
complaining ; it is a philosophic class, 
that knows equally well how to lack 
and how to abound ; out of place they 
starve, and in place they gormandize 
with alike equanimity of resolution. 

Which of us has not been hardened 
out of charity and disgusted out of 
patience by the strange ingratitude of 
cormorants?.~- Will they do anything 
out of their plate—or not neglect to 
do anything in it? Isnot master the 
common enemy, the pattern fool, to 
be used, and cheated, and fed upon, 
and laughed at? Verily, the cor- 
morants have their revenge for the 
indignity of liveries and wages, and 
Prometheus is betyped in Belgrave- 
square. For the vultures devour his 
very entrails, whilst he, poor demigod 
of rank, is chained to his unproduc- 
tive rocky mansion. Can we not 
each of us name among our friends 
some such parallel Prometheus ? 

When will society find means to 
mend this matter? When shall a clog 
upon the law of libel, and a muzzle 
on the keen attorney, and honesty as 
between man and man of equal class, 
enable us to stigmatize the worthless 
with-bad characters, that our neigh- 
bours be not plagued as we have been 
by “treasures ?” The curse of menial 
servitude is pretty nearly as much 
felt in England now-a-days as that of 
pure slavery in the Floridas. Every 
man that is an householder feels it for 
himself, and sees no cure; for the 
class of household servants is entirely 
demoralized. The registry-office finds 
places, ensuring for its own lucre per- 
petual change; dresssecures admirers; 
there is no family attachment, no self- 
respect, no sense of duty ; and literally 
a man’s foes are those of his own 
household. 

I, Asop, rejoice in my club, where 
the house-committee take the brunt 
of everything ; but my poor married 
sister 1s worried to death, and they 
tell me she is no worse off than her 
neighbours. Who can be safe, or 
happy, or well-ordered, or economical 
in his own home now? And the cor- 
morants are very much the greedy 
shameless things they are on account 
of cormorant fanciers. If the master- 
class is unsympathising, the servant- 
class will be selfish ; if missus is given 
to fine clothes, and stipulates for 
finery in her housemaid, what can 
she expect but a vain, dressy, idle 
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baggage? If our home-inmates are 
thrust aside from the natural position 
of home intimates, no doubt they will 
have their separate interests; and I 
wonder they are ever capable of at- 
tachment where all is repellant. A 
month, or its equivalent in wages, is 
all their hold upon employers, and 
without the bond of kindliness is but 
a rope of sand. Wherever I go 
among my friends, 1 hear the cor- 
morants complained of ; but I am con- 
vinced much of the mischief is owing 
to those very friends being cormorant 
fanciers. 


IRON AND HONEY. 


My young chemist, long aforesaid, 
is full of crotchets. He is delightfully 
original now and then, say his friends; 
strangely absurd, say his foes ; at all 
events he amuses himself (hemutters), 
and not seldom helps sop to a 
fancy. 

Jonathan Spicer, the aforesaid, has 
a half-medical, half metaphysical no- 
tion, that the virtues and qualities of 
inanimate matter may be transplanted 
into humanity. Beef, he avows, is 
conducive to our bull-headed per- 
tinacity of courage, and so for feeding 
up soldiers and sailors ; mutton being 
a more peaceful repast, whereby they 
keep down the buoyant spirit of 
schoolboys; wine makes men gene- 
rous, as is well known at public din- 
ners; and gruel induces discontent,— 
ask the Unions : Cayenne pepper pro- 
vokes to wrath,—see your East Indian 
uncle ; milk to very gentleness,—look 
at your pretty little sucking baby. 

Accordingly, he has put himself on 
a regimen of steel-wine and honey; 
desirous of combining the strength 
and valour of Mars with the sweet 
amiability of Venus. 

I cannot say that in his own cha- 
racter he exhibits the desired success. 
What’s the reason ? 

Just the gist of Falstaff’s bill—“ to 
a ha’porth of bread there is an in- 
tolerable quantity of sack.” If Jona- 
than Spicer really did live on iron 
and honey, or consumed those in- 
gredients largely, it might, for aught 
I know, be cihiowiie: possibly, an 
iron will, a stalwart frame, and a 
Lard logical head might be co-part- 
ners with a sweet disposition and a 
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feeling heart. But what can one little 
spoonful in the day—his dose—avail 
against the burden of other eatables 
and drinkables that enter his much- 
devouring maw? The morsel of iron 
and honey hasn’t a chance. 

And isn’t it much the same case 
with all our homeeopathic doses of 
wisdom and knowledge, and virtue 
and religion? We feed voraciously 
on follies, and get saturated with 
mammonisms ; and then expect a drop 
or two of the wise and the good to 
purify and sanctify our whole cor- 
rupted mass. Pooh! it’s unreasona- 
ble to expect such a miracle : we reap 
what we sow ; we are what we make 
ourselves, 


LEAPS., 


That hedge makes all the differ- 
ence: instead of the exhilarating 
light gallop over the turf, here we are 
blundering and floundering in the 
roughest and stiffest of ploughed fields. 

Life is full of such leaps, and every 
leap brings us to a new position, begirt 
with new circumstances. We are 
each perpetually taking a fence, com- 
mitting ourselves blindly enough to 
all manner of changes. 

Not to mention the obvious eras 
of life, from first breeching to my 
whiskers, or from “‘ Welcome sweet 
stranger!” tothe white-plumed début 
at Court, or the black-plumed ride to 
Kensal Green, we are always leaping 
into quarrels and friendships and 
speculations and involvements, each of 
which makes all the difference to our 
pace, 

Then there is authorship,—what a 
bound, if successful, “sic itur ad 
astra,” a perfectly Bellerophontean 
flight over the heads of all the little 
folk of neighbours, looking up at the 
balloonabovethem : if afailure—good 
bye, Quintus Curtius! the gaping 
gulph closes over you, and you are 

ead in obscurity and ridicule. 

And there is that blindest leap of 
all—matrimony ; who can tell what 
is on the other side? There are the 
most inviting little hedgerows on our 
downs,—that fringe the edges of old 
chalk-pits. Frightful precipices—cer- 
tain death—the most cruel mangling 
and fracturing, prefaced by soft turf 
and a pretty little easy fence ! 
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Again—I know a nasty muddy old 
canal, which you can’t see till you’re 
close upon it,—and then, souse! 
Well, you may scramble out of that 
mess, at all events,—but not out of 
the other. 

Now and then, indeed (to be only 
just) things are better; but, when 
all’s said, you seldom get a leap from 
turf to turf: it’s generally what I 
began with above, from the grass to 
the clay. 

They talk of daily routine, even 
tenor, common life,and so forth ; but, 
for my part, I find existence to be 
fairly enough fabulized by a succes- 
sion of jumps, continual leapfrog, or 
a smart run over a_well-enclosed 
country. 

Doesn’t the post, every now and 
then, surprise one with a letter that 
is, in fact, a leap in existence for good 
or ill, for joy or sorrow? Doesn’t 
death, and luck, and discovery of 
facts, or a new view of truths,— 
doesn’t every teeming day land us in 
some fresh enclosure ? 

And if the day, so the night: 
often and often one wakes up years 
wiser [or worse] than yesterday,— 
and especially I have noted that the 
sense of age comes on by starts in 
this way: we lie down youths, and 
wake up men. We can comprehend 
a Rip Van Winkle’s long nap and all 
the consequences. It is only at rare 
intervals that our eyes are unfilmed 
to discern truth, to be conscious of 
individuality, to see whereabouts we 
stand and what we are; and those 
intervals of right hallucination are the 
leaps in our spiritual life. 

As for me, poor humped unperipa- 
tetic Alsop, I seem to learn every- 
thing on horseback : so now, Brenda, 
as we have struggled bravely through 
this tough clay, over that rail, little 
one !—and take it easy in themeadow. 


THE DAMMED BROOK. 


Heretofore I have acknowledged 
my obligations to our rivulet in the 
thought line ; let me give an instance 
of what I mean, in Atsop fashion. 

Our two streams—the Rippleburn 
aforesaid, and MudiendAetdb-tem- 
ning down two valleys with a great 
wave of hill between them, have very 
different destinies and vocations; for 
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the Rippleburn is made continually 
both useful and ornamental by 
sone into large sheets of water, 
the fall-power of which turns mills, 
and the placid beauty whereof is in 
strange contrast with the clatter of 
machinery; while poor Mudford- 
brook makes no better use of its run- 
ning-away energies, than to feed a 
few trout and drain some marshy 
meadows. 

All for want of damming. 

By the same token, I remember 
two brothers, equal inheritors from 
their father, the one of whom founded 
a family, and the other frittered his 
fortune away and came to want: all 
because the first dammed up his re- 
venue for a while by a wise economy ; 
and the last never cared to get before- 
hand with the world, but lived on all 
his means, like Mudford-brook. 

That is to say, like as Mudford- 
brook used to be, and to do: for in 
my last ride that way, I found that 
the bright thought of water-power 
had at fast occurred to an improving 
tenant; and he had built a mill, 
raised a dam, and there was at last a 
fair acreage of water, a safely-banked 
up capital amassed by prudence and 
economy. 


MIXED-MADNESS. 


Vieng the Sole Lunatic Asy- 


lum, not long since, 1 saw plenty to 
set me a thinking ; but it was mostly 
of a lugubrious sort, and not much to 
our present purpose. However, from 
a combination of two queer cases, I 
seemed to catch a thought, possibly 
worth jotting down, as it touches on a 
new form of allopathic treatment. 

A pair of poor fellows there, then, 
filled the extraordinary réles of a 
mad stoker, and a mad model. The 
mad stoker had been deranged by ex- 
press-train driving, and he was always 
in rapid motion; wrapped up (the 
authorities humouring the man) in all 
manner of greasy jerseys, and com- 
forters, and fur cap and mittens. The 
mad model had lost his intellects by 
too rigid an attention to fixed 
tures, and he generally sat in his cell, 
with as little Sesetr as might be, in 
the pleasant contortion of Laocoon. 

It occurred to me to suggest to the 
doctor,—why not bring these two men 
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together. If they would only mingle 
their innocent whims they’!! do each 
other good : what’s one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison ; and too much 
of one thing is good for nothing. Let 
Stoker inoculate Model with motion, 
and Model vaccinate Stoker with pla- 
cidity. 

“ Well thought,” said the doctor ; 
“ we'll try it.” 

He did, and in due time succeeded, 
at all events to some extent ; for soon 
after I saw the mad stoker seated 
quietly on Laocoon’s bench, and the 
mad model careering round the yard, 
stoker-fashion. 

Now, that character-mingling is 
what everybody may do his neighbour 
good by. We all have our hobbies, 
and all need to have our roughnesses 
rubbed off ; all may give and take, 
and be the better for such bartering. 
ae alone, we enact either mad 
models, lethargized Laocoons, tor- 
mented with our own contortions ; or 
mad stokers, worrying both selves 
and neighbours by our fussy and un- 
useful energies. A good mixture of 
quiescence and exertion, both in the 
superlative, is pleasure in the posi- 
tive. ‘ Nostorm-tost sailor sighs for 
slumbering seas ; he dreads the tem- 
pest, but invokes the breeze ;” and 
so, remember my prescription for 
curing (by free-trade both ways) the 
mad stoker and the mad model. 


FOLLOW MY LEADER. 


Did you ever know a gig-horse that 
was not spirited-up by a neighbour 
passing him on the road? Whip 
your slug till you’re ashamed of your- 
self or afraid of Mr. Thomas, you'll 
not get on half so well as by working 
into the wake of some reckless 
butcher’s cart. Nothing short of po- 
sitive genius (or blood) goes quite 
freely a-head without a leader: 
Butchers always knack the last legs 
of your high-mettled racer; and so 
they serve to shame our slugs. 

In harness, Minna is a slug; and 
the only way to get her along is to 
mount one of my nephews upon 
Brenda, and send him on as an out- 
rider ; then don’t we powder away ? 

Now, the fact is, most of us are 
slugs, and need a leader. Example, 
emulation, sympathy, gregariousness, 
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all are mighty helps to common man- 
hood, to show us how to do it and 
for company on the way. 

Not that I myself, sop, care 
either to have a leader or to be one; 
it is my idiosyncracy to prefer going 
alone, and metaphysicians tell me I 
may thank my hump for this—it is 
my joy, perhaps my pride, at all 
events my peculiarity. Directly I 
find I am in the wake of any one, I 
must twist off; I cannot bear such 
trailing on an old fox scent ; and the 
moment I perceive others to be trail- 
ing after me, I stop, and double, and 
twist off too, if must be; for I did 
not want a following. I dare say 
it’s very wicked to like to be inde- 
— because it is so pleasant : 

ut—Iam an appendage to my hump. 

It’s a good English virtue to have 
a back-bone of obstinate character ; 
this is what gives to our soldiers 
pluck, to our authors originality, to 
our nobles self-possession, and our 
humblest boldness; it enables us to 
be pioneers in the wilderness, the 
happy surly Anglo-Saxon units, whose 
courage and resources always rise 
with danger ; it makes us alone in a 
crowd ; calm in a chaos; firm,fearless, 
truthful. 

If you follow, you depend upon a 
leader ; if you lead, the following de- 
pends on you—the first spells risk, 
the second responsibility ; but if you 
strike straight on, as honest sense of 
power and good conscience guide, 
there’s little risk and less care; if 
you stumble you pick yourself up, 
and the whole pack of cards doesn’t 
fall flat behind you. 

“Follow my leader” isa help to all 
the second-rates ; and so let millions 
bless the adage ; but I’d rather be as 
near the knacker’s-yard as_ that 
butcher’s used-up racer, and run 
off with the bit between my teeth, 
while there’s a leg left. 

I've a mind to give you two in- 
stances in which sop gained vastly 
by the neglect of that inferior and 
plebeian rule. Once I rode Wonder 
over to Epsom on the Derby day, 
and sat among the horsemen on the 
ground. However, as the race was 
ae I bethought myself of 





arius’s groom, and—beheld the 
morning sun! While everybody was 


earnestly looking at the horses, I 
turned my head from them and 
looked at the people—a marvellous 
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sight! Several acres of anxious hu- 
man faces, all moving as one man, 
and expressive of all manner of pas 
sions! It was a sight that paid me 
for my ride, I can tell you. 

Again, one foggy, drizzly autumnal 
eventide, years ago, I found myself 
benighted on Ben Lomond; _ there 
were sundry steamer-comrades with 
me, who proposed bivouacking on the 
mountain, as lost sheep. Accounting 
that for certain death by the most in- 
glorious rheumatism, “I intend,” 
quoth AZsop, “ to make for that light, 
or walk on for ever ; good night.” 

They swore I was deserting them, 
but followed me. I didn’t want their 
following, except for their own sakes ; 
but went on, and on, and on, for 
ever, and after midnight arrived at 
Baillie Nichol Jarvie’s own Clachan, 
wet through, but too warm for rheu- 
matism. How joyously in whiskey 
toddy their toast went, “ Follow my 
leader.” 


THE LIZARD IN THE NEST. 


A dormouse had the cosiest little 
nest imaginable, a soft round ball of 
down-lined moss, snug and warm and 
very peaceful—and a happy charitable 
creature was the quiet dormouse. 

But it so happened that the lizard 
wanting a home, our dormouse was 
easy enough to let in the green-eyed 
little reptile as a lodger, and forth- 
with all was wrong. The very warmth 
of the nest inflamed to misery that 
clammy lizard, the chilly touch 
whereof utterly discomfited its sleek 
and snoozing host. It was soon felt 
to be a mutual mesalliance, and must 
be matter of misery so long as they 
domicile together; lizard and dor- 
mouse cannot keep a happy home. 
Let the reptile away to its dry sand- 
bank, and leave poor Furball to his 
moss. 

Take care, my friend De Solus ; 
this may further apply to Anastasia, 
and your chambers in the Albany. 
But we have other morals. 

Of course I don’t mean other very 
obvious ones; let me leave to your 
imagination the incompatibility of a 
hedgehog mother-in-law guested with 
a new-married couple,— the ungenial- 
ity of a business-partner with mean 
views and sordid practices, outraging 
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our better nature,—the discord of 
oar ng a Jesuit in the house, a slimy, 
cold-blooded confessor destroying all 
home privacies and comforts—the 
misery any how of being allied with 
one with whom it is an impossible 
thing happily to walk together. There 
are other morals hidden in the dor- 
mouse and the lizard. 

For instance: regret, pampered in 
a matter irremediable, is a lizard in 
the dormouse’s nest : turn it out, the 
nasty, poisonous, vindictive, chilling 
reptile ; turn it out forthwith, for it 
is the touch of spiritual death freezing 
up poor Furball in his moss. Where’s 
the good of bemoaning the past, and 
wishing matters had been otherwise ? 
Didn’t you act for the best at the 
time, and meet the symptoms man- 
fully? If circumstances hindered, 
what then? You are not answerable 
for circumstances, but for conduct 
under them. 

Understand me—I’m 
about crimes, though mere regret, 
short of true penitence, is there- 
abouts an evil, and aptly too; but I 
am hinting at all our unlucky hits in 
life—the missed chances, as, e. g. that 
of the unconscious Irish captain, when 
poor Franklin’s ships were passed in 
mid-ocean on the iceberg ; bad invest- 
ments, like some of yours and mine ; 
miserable accidents, which ‘ might 
have been” avoided, and like matters 
of ill fortune. In no such cases in- 
dulge in vain regrets: they are use- 
less, besides being painful; you 
might as well put stinging nettles in- 
side your flannel waistcoat. Get rid 
of the worry, even in thought—mat- 
ters are past, and past mending ; all’s 
for the best, cal at the time you 
thought so: believe it still, for you 

cannot help a fact. 

Many weak-minded wretches are 
continually making themselves and 
all around them more and more 
miserable, by the simple Process of 
wishing vainly a last year’s deed un- 
done. If you let the matter deep into 
your spirit till it preys upon the 
mind, it will grow to misery ; nay, to 
another m—madness. Don’t be fool 
enough to let the lizard in. A man 
of self-possession is a dormouse in his 
nest. 


not talking 
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GALLOPING. 


Netted about as we all are by laws 
and ordinances, responsibilities and 
conventionalities, it is right seldom 
we can sing out heartily and honestly, 
“Britons never-never-never shall be 
slaves!” But if ever one does feel 
free it is in a dashing gallop on the 
Downs. Aye, my pretty Brenda, 
when I give you the rein and whisper, 
“ Off” in your tremulous, happy ear, 
what an exulting Bashi- bazouk is then 
your master ZEsop ! How we leave 
cares and worries and all those other 
misbelieving phantoms far away be- 
hind us, “to bustle up with unsuc- 
cessful speed ;”—for when old Horace 
observed, “ Post equitem sedet atra 
cura,” he must have had in his poet’s 
eye a very slow equestrian indeed. 
Care always falls off in a gallop. 

Talk of danger, too ; it’s astonish- 
ing how safe your bunglers and stum- 
blers preeternaturally become all at 
once, when once got to the gallop. 
Muddle along carefully and you'll 
soon find them on knees and noses ; 
but prick away manfully at headlong 
pace, and winged Pegasus couldn’t 
carry you more safely. That’s the 
secret of butcher-boys on horseback 
scampering recklessly, and no time to 
think of tumbling. That’s what the 
Quicksilver mail—last of the Mo- 
hicans— still does, spinning up and 
down the Cornish and Devon hills at 
the heels of three bolters and a bad 
’un, eleven miles an hour, all too fast 
for accidents ; and that’s the reason 
why once I got a fall, with a moral, 
as thus :— 

After a sharp run with old Mor- 
rell’s harriers at Oxford, I was creep- 
ing carelessly down Headington Hill 
on one of Mr. Beazely’s well-known 
tumble-down hacks, when all at once 
I found my respected self seated on 
the cele with the reins between 
my legs, and my animal’s head and 
remainder body “ in linked sweetness 
long drawn out” behind me, all fallen 
flat like a house of cards. 

Beyond a trifle of gold salve on 
each knee to propitiate the said 
Beazely, no harm came of it ; but this 
much of good in the way of wisdom. 

It’s more perilous to be careless as 
a slow coach than as a fast one—speed 
of any sort is spirit, and lifts you, 
mind or body, through and over ob- 
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stacles; but heedless sloth is ever 
more i 


Murphy a meteorologist—and seeing 
that oa Jehu was driving furiously, 
T half suggested slower caution. “ Lor’ 
bless your innocence, sir; they'd all 
be down if I didn’t keep ’em on the 
gallo ; they haven’t time now to 
ink o’ falling :” and off we went 
faster than ever. 
Sometimes, rashness is the truest 
wisdom ; and when it’s no use con- 
idering because things must be 
done, give them their heads. 
That same independent daring and 
dashing spirit of galloping is in old 
’s very blood and bones ; to be 
a id Arab, free as the air he 
breathes,—to court rather than shun 
the re of eccentricity, simply be- 
cause it leaves him so much the freer 
to do as he likes,—to be one of the in- 
comprehensibles of society, licensed to 
have his own way and to speak his 
own word—to leap your ditches of 
etiquette, break your fences of usual- 
ity, and make a dash at the current 
truth of any sort when and as and as 
Tg my gr 
w. my ping uses 
i hen she makes me an exult- 
ing Bashi-bazouk ! 


PUPPETS AND WIRES, 


poor haggard-cheeked Italian, 
antiquated piece of ma- 

two dolls danced 

. sitive 


1 a won- 
dering group of school chi and 
See re tne 

; at is “Si, signor,” 
enunciated from smiling lips, with a 
copious illustration of bright eyes and 
teeth, was both amiable and inces- 


sant. 
A small donation at the last, made 
his “ Gracias” equally profuse. He 


ed the tune of his tambour from 
an iiiel we Ge heen honor, 


in m, 
ae PO epee dam merrily forth. 
with. 
As for me, I jogged onward a- 
thinking. 


That aeute'and needy Neapolitan, 
I ruminated, is the Pope; the dolls, 
a bedizened female and a gilded 
prince, make out church and state; 


. the drum is Hudibras’s drum ; the 


machinery of secret strings bein 
Jesuitical. The school childrens 
Sats I a — this 
c ous, intelligent age; the per- 
petual affirmations, universal hilan. 
thropy ; the donation, our too charita- 
ble homage in all silly liberalities to 
Rome; and the merry doll-dance 
typifies the vain triumph of Anti- 
christ. 

And yet, I thought still further, 
does all this really do worse than 
amuse those poor work-a-day children, 
and avail to instruct me? Let them 
laugh, and let me think ; and beyond 
my eleemosynary mercy, is Ambrosio 

ter all any the mightier? The 
Pope’s pipe, and “pulpit, drum eccle- 
siastic, beat with fist instead of a 
stick,” and the courteous prince, and 
the flattered lady, and the simple 
multitude, and the alrus, and affirma- 
tions, and exultations, and all; are 
they not, when all’s said, servants to 
right reason? Will not power, if 
insolence occur and need be, take up 
that meek Italian and make a gaol 
example of him, supposing the va- 

t-amuser to turn thief, or lewd, or 
en? 

There’s wy more, said I as I 
cantered de in that fellow with his 
Pp’ wires, 

"eran he’s an Editor, possibly 
of the ——, and he makes those dolls 
dance (in capitals) in his leaders ; and 
all the sehool children look on and 
wonder, and here and there one out- 
sider thinks, And the Cisalpine 
takes pay, too, somehow, and his dolls 
dance accordingly : and still, the out- 
sider thinks. the Editor re- 
member that ? 

In effect, your public puppet-mo- 
ver is nothing but a servant to that 
calm outsider who thinks, even as 
those puppets are obedient to him 
that pulls the strings: but the paid 
Italian, influenced both by largess 
and enthusiasm, has mighty litile 
self-control, unless in acquiescence ; 
and your utterly disinterested out- 
sider remains, after all, master of the 
position, puppet-watching, medita- 
tive, eleemosynary. 
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with a ti e, there 


tentiaries. 
‘trime is pampered by many comforts, 
“denied all life through to industrious 
‘and innocent poverty. 


tle begin to 

. men n 

® ea day labourer or ish pauper 
a woul have er oF ar 


there is a solid substrat 


_ pots, and give their 
_ poor little Jem, scaring birds from the 
- wheat youder he hasn’t had a full 


of Mr. Aisop Sinith. Mk 


FATTENED TOADS, 


nephew Robert toads. 
umane fishing with the bare 
ok will have ease yen for this 
enial point of r. Hehas 
ren it into his head that the toad has 
0 had justice among men, and that 
will do his school-boy best to better 
condition. So, scorning the gentle 
bbit, the generous dog, the docile 
my, and the graceful array of 
Is pigeons, and the like, my ec- 
nephew toads. 
ndent en-pot, 
b’s toads 
w fat in moss on bread and milk. 
grudges such luck to such crea- 
; and moreover, they remain 


a: 3 as ever, and are, after all, 
“by no means happy. 


T'm afraid we fatten toads in peni- 
I'm afraid that convicted 


No sooner 
a wretched rustic become a 
i than county ladies and 
pet him; asa 


his wnin- 
virtue ; but crime makes all 

the difference, and even the sleepiest 
ef rectors will hasten to make an im- 
pression, if possible, on one so tho- 

ly vicious. 
hat a mercy it is to —P that 
um of honest 


English worth even beneath the 


‘lowest round of our ladder! Other- 


wise, such a downright ium on 
crime would tell é ly upon us, 
Tt is a folly and a blunder, not to say 
asin, to pet toads as we do: but then 
it’s so to one’s own virtue 
to show such charities to other folk’s 


. pe end what a luxury a convert 


Robert, I wish you would 
your a amiable ae on some 


ere’s plenty 
_— eo be es plenty of 


& ao as at before you get so 
_ far as the felon’s ward : go there, if 
eee Su, bat by all means first make 
k _ friendly visit to the garrets and 


oe collars, overfilled we virtue in 


7. thos toads out of your garden- 
Tad milk to 


hot meal like that this many a day, 
Such a dietary as he is used to w 
occasion a commission of enquiry 
p mguesteg rison governor ; 80 give 

e poor lad, whose innocence other- 
wise were an earthly loss however a 
heavenly gain- give him the benefit 
of that kindliness to his virtue which 
philanthropy would be sure to exhibit 
to his vice. 


BLOODSUCKERS, 


One great vice in the constitution 
of society (moralized I, jogging home- 
ward), is that eve body is bribed to 
be dishonest ; pn one most unex- 
pected virtue in human nature lies in 
this fact, that, notwithstanding self- 
interest, average honesty is a pretty 
common quality. 

It must be, for instance, the direct 
advantage of doctors to disseminate 
disease, of lawyers to foment quar- 
rels, of food merchants to encourage 
waste, of your tailor to recommend a 
cloth that soon gets rusty, of your 
glazier to r in panes thin enough to 
cause a job again, of your boot-maker 
to take care that upper leathers be 
not tanned to imperishability ; nay, in 
much higher matters, a total stagna- 
tion of religion in the parish promotes 
the home-peace of the Reverend Dr, 
Drone,—a murrain among his kith 
and kin excites delicious hope in the 
heart of that far distant possible heir, 
oe s cousin in the Orkneys ;—and 

glorious victory, with colonels 
mail majors well ki led off, is to poor 
old subalterns prosperity and promo- 
tion. 

And yet how seldom can we com- 
plain of any gross and avowed selfish- 
ness exhibited, in spite of all tempta- 
tions. Notwit all, things 
rub on pretty fairly, and so give hu- 
man nature credit; honesty is the 
best policy, and we are wise enough 
to know it. 

* But, when all’s said, what a pity it 
seems a somehow there cannot be 
a wiser organization ; as, to 

pay the a ipa gu to keep 
one well, or, at all events, to do his 
best for it; to fee the lawyer after a 
like fashion, rovided you benot your- 
self litigiously disposed ; to pay for 
connniee avowedly twice as much as 
or perishables ; to infuse a little lay 
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element of supervision over the re- 
sults of Dr. Drone’s ministry, that his 
worldly comfort be more or less de- 
pendent on his righteous exertions— 
to pension the expectant heir inte 
kindliness and patience ; and as for 
the poor old subaltern, to shelve his 
colonel sooner. 

So should we all feel a confidence 
in one another, which now is far too 
often lacking. Who does not suspect 
his apothecary of over-dosing at the 
rate of three-and-sixpence a bottle? 
or his solicitor of needless notes “in 
re Smith’s trustees,” tempted by six- 
and-eightpence a letter ? Could coun- 
try rectors vegetate with impunity for 
fifty years of uselessness, if the 
blessedness of stagnation were not 
quite compatible with their worldly 
interests ? And who does not now 


OUDE, AS 


Tne late kingdom of Oude extended 
about two hundred miles in length 
by one hundredand twenty in breadth, 
and was estimated to contain nearly 
24,000 square miles of superficial 
area. The surface is a level plain, 
intersected by the Ganges, the &o h- 
ra, the Goomtee, and the Sai, lr 
a multitude of minor streams. Its 
soil is naturally fertile, and produces 
two crops annually of all kinds of 
grain except rice. The sugar cane 
and the cotton tree flourish in perfec- 
tion, but indigo and opium are not of 
the best quality, owing perhaps to 
some defect in the cultivation. Fruit 
also is small and deficient in flavour. 
During the hot season the thermome- 
ter is often known to exhibit 115° 
of Fahrenheit in the shade, but from 
October to February the mean tem- 
perature does not exceed 76,° and at 
times falls as low as 29° a few hours 
before daybreak. At this period of 
the year hoar frost is not uncommon, 
though the rime disappears im- 
mediately after the rising of the sun. 
The birds and animals met with in 
other parts of India abound in the 
Oude jungles, particularly in the 
Teraie, or belt of wild forest-land 
lying along the foot of the Nepaul 
mountains. Hitherto, the commerce 
of the country has been confined 
within very narrow limits, owing to 
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complain of his parson? Vainly, for 
the Bishop will not hear of missionary 
zeal nearer than Timbuctoo, and is 
too calmly dignified not to dislike 
your parochial Whitfields. 

As things are, the scheme of society 
is, in Adsop’s ken, one of those fright- 
fully magnified drops of dirty water 
at the Polytechnic, where all sorts of 
shocking creatures are eating each 
other up alive before our eyes. When 
I go down the High-street of my 
country town, I seem to recognise a 
different sort of leech in every hungry 
shopkeeper—all have an interest un- 
der my waistcoat, “Von missura cu- 
tem, nisi plena cruoris, hirudo ;” and 
every one of us would make a horrible 
picture if represented with our innu- 
merable bloodsuckers, thirsty and 
dependent. 


KINGDOM. 


the numerous and vexatious exactions 
with which traders have been op- 
pressed. Not only were the tolls 
and duties excessively heavy, but 
every boat-load of s was liable to 
be stopped by some powerful land- 
holder on the banks of the river, and 
subjected to such imposts as his per- 
sonal exigencies or caprice might 
suggest. 

he population of Oude has been 
villeulr computed at from three 
and a half to five millions ; probably 
the true estimate lies about midway 
between these extremes. For the 
most part the inhabitants of this 
country are a fine manly race, from 
which the native army in the East 
India Company’s service has long 
been recruited to a great extent. 
According to the late Major-General 
Sleeman not fewer than 40,000 sepoys 
of that army are natives of Oude. 
These are usually Hindoos, and 
mostly Brahmins and Rajpoots. 
Their tall athletic stature and mar- 
tial bearing cause their proffer of 
military service to be eagerly accept- 
ed. And they are as brave as they 
look; in the heat of battle their 
courage being some times exaggerated 
to ferocity. In the northern part of 
the kingdom there dwells a peculiar 
tribe called Pasees; short, square- 
built men, equally renowned for their 
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esty and trustworthiness, Pro- 
mally they are thieves, in whose 
nothing is of mean value that 
s to another person, They 
e indiscriminately on great prizes 
gad on small, and display equal skill, 
werance, and audacity in ap- 
iating an old suit of clothes, or 
splendid charger. Nevertheless, 
the may be trusted with untold 
pi and when employed as a police 
fidelity is proverbial, Their 
Weapons are those of their forefathers 
=arrows, and a born-bow with a 
double curve, which they bend with 
their toe and right hand. A nearly 
similar tribe are the Rungers, whose 
ers of endurance almost amount 
bi passibility. ‘“ One of them,”— 
gays a writer in Saunders’ Magazine, 
4 literary periodical formerly pub- 
lished at Delhi“ one of them, while 
hid under a heap of hay ina stable, 
Where he had concealed himself to 
gieal a fine horse, happening to dis- 
turb the animal, allowed the syce, 
ee ) who was not aware of the 
fs presence, to hammer an iron 
peg right through his hand, without 
Bering as sigh even. He had then 
the intre idity to extricate the man- 
limb with his right hand, to 
n the horse, and to gallop off 
With it.” 

The ancient capital of Oude was 
the city of Ajoodhya, famous in the 
faditionary lore of the Hindoos as 
the seat of Dasaratha, the father of 
Bama. Its former magnitude is at- 
tested by the extent of its ruins, but 
it is now only celebrated as a favorite 
fesort of pilgrims. Lucknow, the 
Modern capital, is situated on the 
southern bank of the Goomtee, or 
Sthe Twister,” so called from its 

dering course, It is divided 
f two distinct parts, the old and 
new. The latter has been likened 


ennatineple 2 as seen from the 
e across the Golden Horn, and 
is certainly the most oriental in its 


t of all Indian cities. At a 
a distance the coup @eil is both 
ll 


illiant and imposing. Numerous 
fhe mosques, and mausolea raise 
eir gilded domes and graceful 
parets on high, while the meaner 
bitations are embowered and con- 
Sealed in the foliage of numberless 
ees. The intermixture of gardens 
tends the limits of Lucknow far 
ond the requirements of its popu- 
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lation, which is estimated at three 
quarters of a million. It is seven 
miles in length and four in breadth, 
but it is only the central part of the 
town that is densely peo ay pled. But 
however beautiful may be the distant 
view of Lucknow, the spell is rudely 
broken on entering the narrow filthy 
streets of the native town. Barbaric 
pomp is here strangely mingled with 
the squalor of poverty, and miserable 
hovels seem to grow out of the moral 
corruption that battens within the lofty 

walls which separate the wealthy and 
powerful from their lowly and ab- 
ject neighbours. Many of the royal 
palaces ‘and other public buildings 
display, however, the florid magniti- 
cence that in a high degree charac- 
terized Saracenic architecture in the 
palmy days of Mahommedanism. One 
of the most stately edifices is the 
Imambarra, or tomb of Asoph-ood- 
Dowlah, the contemporary of Warren 
Hastings. The centre room is 167 
feet long by 52 wide, and is filled with 
the most heterogeneous articles, some 
of great price, others utterly worth- 
less, but all jumbled together without 
the slightest idea of harmony. 


When ascending the marble steps leading 
to the edifice at the bottom of the garden, I 
imagined for a moment—says Mr. Bayard 
Taylor—that I beheld a manufactory of 
chandeliers. Through the open marble 
arches nothing else was at first visible. 
The whole building was hung with then— 
immense pyramids of silver, gold, prismatic 
crystals, and coloured glass—and whiere they 
were too heavy to be hung, they rose in 
radiant piles from the floor, In the midst of 
them were temples of silver filagree, eight or 
ten feet high, and studded with cornelians, 
agates, and emeralds. These were the tombs. 
The place was a singular jumble of precious 
objects. There were ancient banners of the 
Nawabs of Oude, heavy with sentences from 
the Koran embroidered in gold; gigantic 
bands of silver, covered with talismanic 
words; sacred shields, studded with the 
names of God; swords of Khorassan steel, 
lances and halberds; the turbans of re- 
nowned commanders; the trappings of the 
white horse of Nasr-ed-Deen, mounted on a 
wooden effigy; and several pulpits of peculiar 
sanctity. 1 had some difficulty in making 
out a sort of centaur, with a human head, 
eyes of agate, a horse’s body of silver, and a 
peacock's tail, but was solemnly informed 
that it was a correct representation of the 
beast Borak, on which the Prophet made hig 
journey to Paradise. The bridle was held 
by two dumpy angels, also of silver, and on 
each side stood a tiger about five feet long 

Hu 
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and made of transparent bine glass. These, 


I was told, came from Japan, 


Asoph-ood-Dowlah was one of those 
vulgar-minded individuals whose 
means considerably exceed their fa- 
eulty of enjoyment. On mirrors and 
ehandeliers he contrived to squander 
a million sterling; his double-bar- 
relled guns cost him £150,000 ; and 
on a single Taziah, or model of the 
tomb of the martyr Hoossein, he ex- 
pended no less a sum than £320,000. 

Another remarkable building is 
the Furreed Buksh palace, wherein 
four Kings of Oude have inaugurated 
their accession to the throne, but 
which has lately been appropriated as 
the residence of some of the royal 
wives and concubines. The view of 
the palace from the opposite side of 
the river is extremely picturesque, but 
the interior arrangements are paltry 
and inconvenient. The apartments 
are so crowded with furniture of the 
most incongruous forms, that it is im- 
possible to judge of their propor- 
tions :— 


The roofs are gaudily painted. Mahomedan 
purees (female angels) habited in red and 
yellow, and ornamented with blue wings, are 
enveloped in the clouds of heaven; two of 
them are condescending enough to hold the 
crown of * the King of the Fairies” right 
over the throne. The throne is of massive 
gold, sct with innumerable precious stones, 
forming foliage and flowers on the sides of it. 
It is supported by four griffins and flanked by 
two tigers, all of gold, with eyes of rubies. 


The throne-room was once decorated 
with magnificent pier-glasses and still 
more valuable oil-paintings, but these 
have since been destroyed or removed, 
and the aspect of the hall is dreary 
and desolate. 

The palace of the present ex- 
monarch is described as being tho- 
roughly characteristic of its royal 
eccupant :— 


The variety and profusion of the decora- 
tions, the gilding and foliage, the incrusta- 
tions of stucco-work, and the intricate orna- 
mental detail about the porticoes, pillars, 
naves, and arches, of the horse-shoe form, 
and Saracenic conic sectional curve, with 
filagree-work and grotesque figures, painted 
with the most showy colours in wretched 
taste, and the fine marlle-work of the floors, 
&c., bespeak great splendour and wealth,” 


A much more’ extraordinary strue- 
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ture is the Martiniére, or college 
founded by General Martine, a 
French soldier of fortune in the ser- 
vice of one of the former Nawabs, 
Having reason to apprehend that his 
house and estate would be seized after 
his death, he left instructions that he 
should be interred in the basement of 
the building, thus converting it into 
a mausoleum. So great is the re- 
verence displayed by Mahommedans 
for the last resting-place of humanity, 
that not even royal rapacity dare ven- 
ture to despoil a tomb. By this meaus 
the charitable intentions of the Gene- 
ral have been fully carried out, though 
it is to be regretted that his taste was 
not equal to his liberality. The col- 
lege proper has been added to his 
own residence, Constantia House—so 
called in allusion to the “ constancy” 
by which he was enabled to attain 
such a high position—in the form of 
crescent-shaped wings, flanked by a 
lofty colonnade. The body of this 
monstrous pile is composed of an im- 
mense number of terraces, antique- 
looking castles, with monster lions by 
their sides, narrow stair-cases, cham- 
bers, and rooms, and statues. 
terraces ar 


The 
e ornamented with figures 
of the mythological deities of Greece 
and Rome, mingled with Sphin ces, 
Mandarins, Dutch peasants, French 
nilkmaids @ /a Watteau, and German 
gardeners. A similar superabundance 
of ornamentation pervades the in- 
terior : 


The roofs are high and lofty, and adorne 
with groups of small figures aad ta! 
representing mytlological 
relievo, with foliage, plants, fruits, flowers 


events in a 


now y 


and fancy decorative works of great beauty. 
The walls are ornamented in a very tasteful 
and elegant though showy marner, with 
garlands, festoons, crowns, chaplets, vases, 
allegorical figures, flowers, fillets, baguettes, 
and cymas. The niches, which are numerous, 
are decorated with busts of the founder, and 
with mythological statuettes ; and the co- 
lumns, which are of the composite order, 
have bases and cornices profusely ornamn 
with all manner of flowers, crowns, medal 
lions, heads, dentils, and leaves. 


In the streets a motley population 
flows on in a continuous stream, 
Owing to the narrowness of the 
bazaars, horses, elephants, camels, 
and foot-passengers, ave all mingled 
together in seemingly inextricable 
confusion, Loud is the din of angry 
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 yoices, vigorous the application of the 

~ batons borne by the running footmen 
ser- 9} of the great, stern and resolute the 
abs, _ onward struggle of the heaving mass. 
his {§ But yet more frantic are the efforts to 


and other wheeled vehicles of every 
shape, size, and condition. In order 
to be more conspicuous, so that none 
of his subjects should be deprived of 
the happiness of beholding their 


fter 
t he 
t of 
into 
re- 
lans 
‘ity, 
ven- 
ahs 
ene- 
ugh 
Was 
col- 
his 
~—SsO 
acy” 
tain 
n of 
DY a 
this 
| im 
que- 
8 by 
Lali 
The 
ures 
"eece 
1Xes, 
ench 
man 
ance 


in- 


»wers, 
pauty. 
steful 

with 
vases, 
ettes, 
erous, 
r, and 
1€ C0- 
order, 
rented 


nedal- 


ation 
reanl, 
' the 
mels, 
ngled 
cable 
ngry 


_ leave an open space in the midst when 


_ the signal is heard that his Majesty is 


at hand :— 


The muffled sound of the kettle-drums 
that are beaten at sufficiently distant inter- 
vals of time, by two cavalry-men in neat red 
jackets, who always ride in advance, apprise 
us of the approach of the ‘ Asylum of the 
World.” A troop of Toork* Sowars, or Regu- 
lar Cavalry, equipped in the English fashion, 
follow next. They carry in the midst of 
them the insignia of royalty; the gold-em- 
broidered umbrella, the peacock feathers, and 
royal standard embellished with the arms of 
the king—viz., a couple of mermaids, sup- 
porting themselves on spears, and holding in 
their hands a crown, surmounting the whole. 
The king follows next, seated on a high 
cushion in an open carriage, covered with mas- 
sive silver plates, which give it a most brilliant 
appearance, and reflect the objects around as 
from a mirror, It is drawn by four horses, 
guided by postillions dressed a l’ Européenne. 
A coachman, in a neat English livery, is on 
the box, and a favourite servant, standing 
behind, holds a golden umbrella over his 
head. The King’s body-guard of Africans, 
or the Hindoostanee Regular Cavalry, are 
tiding by his side with drawn swords, as are 
also his mosahibs or aides-de-camp, dressed 
in their gorgeous habits of silk or satin, in 
the Hindoostanee fashion. A troop of horse- 
artillery-men, seated on five or six guns, 
tattle beliind and close the procession. 


On state occasions there is a still 
greater display of pomp and parade :— 


Spearmen in scarlet and white, with little 
triangular flags attached to their spears, 
which are silvered over, and peculiarly ele- 


_ gant; chobdars with high turbans, bearing 


maces or long silver stieks, and armed 
guardsmen on foot mingle in agreeable con- 


_ fusion with an endless string of Shootar 


Sowars on red caparisoned camels; horsemen 
on Arabs, with rich gold-embroidered trap- 
pings, and elephants whose tusks are orna- 


~ mented with bright brass or silver rings, car- 


tying on their backs the grandees of the land, 
dressed in rich and gorgeous costumes, and 
Seated on superb gold or silver-plated how- 


, dabs, 


The procession isclosed with an end- 


4 less suite of carts, carriages, buggies, 


sovereign, his majesty was seated on 
a lofty cushion, overtopping even the 
coachman. His features are naturally 
handsome, with a combined expres- 
sion of mildness and stolidity. His 
general appearance is coxcombical and 
effeminate :— 


His head—we still quote from Sawnders” 
Magazine—is ornamented with a magnificent 
kind of silken crown, covered with beautiful 
brilliants and jewels. His neck is adorned 
with strings of costly pearls and necklaces of 
precious stones. From his ears hang diamond 
rings of great value, and his dress is literally 
weighed down with jewels and precious 
stones. Long black women’s locks curl 
down his cheeks; and his beard, which two 
years ago was of a black bushy appearance, 
has now (1852) given way to a smooth 
chin—quite an abhorrence to religious Ma- 
hommedans, 


In his early youth Wajid Ali gave 
promise of better things. His talents 
were evidently above the average 
standard ; so much so, indeed, as to 
inspire his father with fear and jea- 
lousy. He was accordingly handed 
over to the ladies of the Zenana for his 
education, who speedily imbued him 
with all their own whims, follies, and 
vices. A preference for female so- 
ciety and frivolous pursuits being 
thus early acquired, it is not surpris- 
ing that since his accession to the 
throne he has indulged himself with- 
out restraint in this most unfortunate 
of all tendencies for a ruler. His 
most intellectual employment was the 
effusion of rhythmical rhapsodies, in 
which the famtest semblance of an 
idea is smothered in the most melli- 
fluous Oordoo. Like his brother 
mock-potentate of Delhi, the ex- 
King of Oude is considered a very 
tolerable poet as far as fluency 
of words and choice of expression are 
concerned ; but both monarchs are 
equally deficient in thought and feel- 
ing. Sometimes in the morning his 
Majesty would deign to amuse him- 
self by marching a few regiments for 
hours to and fro, until the men were 
ready to faint from heat and fatigue. 


= . ™ “ Toork” is simply a corruption of the English word “ Troop ;” ‘* Sowar” means a horse- 
» tran: Toork Sowars aré, therefore, horsemen @ /'Anglaise. 
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At other times he would fly flocks of 
pigeons that had been trained to 
describe various evolutions in the air 
at the sound of the bugle. Or, not 


content with poetic fame, he would | 


display his skill on the sitar to an 
applauding throng of fiddlers, singers, 
eunuchs, “mendici, mimi, bala- 
trones, hoc genus omne.” Degrading 
as was even this in the eyes of a Mus- 
sulman, it was not the lowest depth 
to which the Majesty of Oude de- 
scended. Dressed in female attire, 
Wajid Ali Shah entered into rivalry 
with Nautch girls ; or trifled in his 
garden amid swarms of beautiful 
women draped in transparent gauze, 
with wings fastened to their 
shoulders, in humble imitation of 
the female angels of the Mahom- 
medan paradise. Nothing was deemed 
too silly or impertinent that fur- 
nished an excuse for neglecting pub- 
lic business. Even before he ascended 
the throne, Captain Shakespear pre- 
dicted a oak future. “The heir 
apparent’s character,” said that in- 
telligent officer in 1845, “ holds out 
no prospect of good. By all accounts 
his temper is capricious and fickle. 
His days and nights are passed in the 
female apartments, and he appears 
wholly to have resigned himself to 
debauchery, dissipation, and low pur- 
suits.” Within two years after his 
accession, Colonel Richmond com- 
plained that the King was so infatu- 
ated by the low menials with whom 
he habitually associated, that no con- 
sideration could prevail upon him to 
punish, or even to check, their mis- 
deeds, and pernicious intermeddling 
with the civil administration. A few 
months later this complaint was re- 
iterated by Colonel Sleeman, who 
added that “ the only persons, save 
the females, who now see and speak 
to the King, are the minister, the 
singers, and the eunuchs.” Nearly 
two years and a half after this a simi- 
lar report was made, which again 
was endorsed by General Outram 
three years later, or in February, 
1855 :-— 


His Majesty continues to confide the con- 
duct of liis affairs to the same worthless and 
incompetent characters,to devote all his time 
to personal gratifications and frivolous 
amusements, and to manifest the same utter 
disregard of his duties and responsibilities. 
The same insecurity to life and property in 
all parts of his dominions is felt; the same 


maladministration and malversations prevail 
in all departments, 


Mahommed Wajid Ali’s two princi- 
pal Queens were the daughter and 
niece of his minister, Mirza Ali 
Nukkee Khan. His Majesty has had 
four sons. The eldest, being an idiot, 
is confined to the Zenana ; the second 
died of small-pox when only twelv: 
years of age; the third is the heir 
apparent, now about seventeen years 
of age, but long since initiated in all 
the vicious indulgences of an Asiatic 
court ; the youngest, generally ad- 
dressed as “ General,” is the son of a 
concubine, It is impossible to deter- 
mine the number of the King’s Be- 
gums. They have been variously 
estimated at from one to four hun- 
dred, but the former estimate is pro- 
bably not far wrong. Besides his 
permanent wives, however, his Ma- 
jesty has had many temporary wives 
by mootah, who may be discarded 
after a given period, or bestowed, asa 
mark of honour, upon some faithful 
servant. As all these ladies and 
their attendants have to be hand- 
somely provided for, his Majesty’s 
connubial propensities add seriously 
to the expenses of the royal house- 
hold. And, moreover, as every one of 
these wives, whether by beah or moo- 
tah, has brothers, or cousins, or other 
relatives, it may be imagined how 
large a portion of the public revenue 
was thus uselessly dissipated. Nor 
was this all. Provision had likewise 
to be made for the wives and concu- 
bines of the King’s predecessors, for 
their families and attendants. It is 
true that their stipends have not been 
aid with much regularity, but this 
only inconvenienced them with- 
out alleviating the public burdens. 
The Kings of Oude, indeed, were 
systematically fleeced by all with 
whom they came in contact. <A 
French cook in a former reign real- 
ized a fortune of £80,000 in a few 
years. The father of the present 
monarch being much annoyed some 
thirty years ago by the incessant 
barking of a dog, sent for the owner 
and commanded him to get rid of the 
animal or stop its yelping. The fel- 
low impudently answered that 
nothing would silence the beast but 
four pounds of rosewater and a jar of 
sweetmeats given every day, The 
King, amused with his assurance, 
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gave orders that this extraordinary 
eure for barking shou!d be duly fur- 
nished ; and for thirty years, long 
after both dog and monarch were 
dead, the man continued to draw his 
perquisite without ever being ques- 
tioned. 

The actual government of the 
country was vested in the hands of 
the prime minister, Mirza Ali Nuk- 
kee Khan, or rather in those of his 
two secretaries. Latterly, the minis- 
terial stipend was reduced from 
£30,000 to £12,000 a-year, but his 
actual income was supposed to exceed 
one hundred thousand pounds. Next 
to this high functionary came Rajah 
Bal Kishen, a Hindoo gentleman, 
who united the duties of chancellor 
of the exchequer and minister of the 
interior, for a consideration of £5,000 
a-year, which perhaps may be taken 
as one-tenth of his total receipts. The 
third great officer of state was Unjum 
ood-Dowlah, who presided over the 
highest legal court of justice as well 
as the ordnance department, though 
the chief advantages arising from the 
latter dignity were reaped by Chand 
Khan, an intriguing adventurer who 
rose from the ranks as a sepoy to the 
= of superintendent of the Royal 

agazines. And finally, the Mujta- 
hid, cr High Priest, who also heard 
appeals from the Dewan Khana. The 
Mujtahid is a fanatic Sheah, whose 
spiritual office, however, is in the 
gift of the Mujtahid of Mecca, 
though his secular or legal appoint- 
ment was hereditary, but confirmed 
by the King. 

The total number of stipendiaries, 
civil and military, in the King’s ser- 
vice, or at least drawing pay as such, 
has been computed at one hundred 
and thirty-five thousand persons. The 
kingdom being guaranteed by the 
British gover nment against ali dan- 
ger from foreizn foes, it might be ex- 
pected that a comparatively small 
force would have sufliced to preserve 
internal peace and security. In that 

case, however, there would have been 
a smaller field for peculation, and 
greater risk of discovery. Nominally, 
there were two commanders-in-chief, 
the King’s younger brother and 
youngest son, each bearing the title 
of “General S Sahib,” but “neither of 
them interfering even with the tailor- 
ing department. To all intents and 
purposes the Koomandan of each re- 
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giment was absolute and uncontrolled 
in the management of his own corps. 
His prime minister and abettor in 
evil practices was the Bukshee, or 
native paymaster. Although the pay 
of both these officers was exceedingly 
small, they not only gave large sums 
for the purchase of their posts, be- 
sides annual presents of considerable 
value, but were able to entertain a 
handsome establishment. The mys- 
tery is easily explained. Every Nuj- 
jeeb soldier paid a douceur of two to 
three pounds. for his enlistment ; 
he also paid for leave of absence, and 
to be retained on the rolls when un- 
able to serve by reason of age or in- 
firmities. Frequently his pay conti- 
nued to be drawn long after his de- 
cease ; and indeed a large proportion 
of each corps whose full pay was de- 
bited to government existed only on 
paper. ‘The minister himself acknow- 
ledged to General Outram that the 
troops were unable to coerce the land- 
holders to pay their land-tax, “owing 
to great numbers in each regiment 
being children, and often old women, 
heirs or relatives of those who had 
been killed, or had died in the ser- 
vice.” The condition of the soldiery 
themselves was far from enviable. 
Their pay, out of which they had to 
find their own arms and accoutre- 
ments, was invariably many months 
in arrears. When sent upon an ex- 
pedition against some refractory 
land-holder, nocommissariat arrange- 
ments were even thought of. Each 
man provided for himself as best he 
could by plundering the wretched in- 
habitants. If encamped anywhere 
for a few days they hastily formed 
shelter for themselves by stripping 
off the roofs from the adjacent vil- 
lages. The villagers themselves were 
forcibly seized and compelled to carry 
the soldiers’ bundles and kit; as for 
the baggage cattle, they were gene- 
rally in too poor a condition to sup- 
port their own weight. Colonel Slee- 
man, on concluding his tour of inspec- 
tion, thus reported on the state of 
the army :— 


Of the guns themselves not one-third are 
fit for service. More than half I found lying 
on the ground for want of carriages; and 
the carriages of the rest were so bad that the 
guns could not be fired with safety, The 
carriages had not been repaired for twenty 
years, though the King is charged for re- 
pairs annually, Of the regiments on duty 
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with officers in charge of districts, not one- 
half of those borne on the muster rolls 
and. paid for, are present ; and of those pre- 
sent, not one-half are fit for the duties of 
soldie,. , and a landholder with five hundred 
retainers is equal to five thousand of them. 
- «+.  Three-fourths of the officers com- 
manding regiments are singers, eunuchs, or 
their creatures, or the creatures of court 
favourites. They are men or boys, who 
never saw their regiments, and never intend 
to see them, or leave the court in whose favor 
they bask. A great part of the half of the 
men who are absent are in attendance upon 
them, or their friends or favourites. Another 
part are ‘* papermen,” whose pay is the per- 
quisite of the commanding officers and their 
favourites. Another part are those who get 
enrolled through the commandants and their 
friends as a provision, and are never ex- 
pected to do duty or stand muster. Those 
who are present, but are unfit for the duties 
of soldiers, are termed ‘* sifarishees,” men 
put in by favor of the commandants, and 
court favourites, who attend merely. to re- 
ceive their pay, on condition of giving away a 
share of it to their patrons. . . . But 
the troops and establishments on which the 
collection of the revenue and the peace of the 
country depend are not only inefficient for 
the purpose ; they are amongst the worst 
enemies that the people of the country have. 
They dare not face a formidable landholder, 
or gang of robbers; but are for ever engaged 
in pillaging the farmers and cultivators of 
the land, and this with the knowledge and 
acquiescence of the government and its offi- 
cers, For many years past the government 
has refused to allow any outlay for grass, 
wood, bhoosah, or fodder, and fuel of any 
kind ; for its troops on detached duty with 
officers in charge of districts, are directed 
that they shall forage for themselves. Every 
corps and establishment, on reaching its 
ground, sends out a foraging party to plun- 
der the villages around ; and the coverings of 
houses, doors, and windows, and stores of 
grass and bhoosah, are seen moving off to- 
wards camp from every village within two 
or three miles. If the camp remains for 
many days on the same ground, there is not 
a village within five miles of it that bas a 
store of bhoosah or grass left for cattle 
during the hot and rainy season, or a house 
with a covering, door, or window. The offi- 
cers of districts who have, every one of them, 
ahost of these uselesssoldiers, are obliged to be 
constantly moving to distribute the burthen 
of the plunder equally upon all, and all are in 
turn plundered. . - The peasantry 
everywhere told me that rebels and robbers 
did spare them sometiies, when the destruc- 
tion of their houses and crops was not ne- 
cessary. to their purpose; but that the 
King’s troops, who could not breathe freely 
in the presence of such men, never spared 
them. They trod down their fields, and 
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tore down their houses, as if they were their 
enemies to be destroyed by every possible 
means, aud not the King’s subjects to be pro- 
tected by his soldiers, 


Mouths without hands, maintain’d at vast 
expense, 
In peace a charge, in war a weak defence. 


In short, the Oude troops, exclu- 
sive of the regiments commanded by 
British officers, had not a whit im- 
wroved since they were characterized 
in these words by Major-General Sir 
James Craig, upwards of half a cen- 
tury ago :— 


In the field, it is obvious that no sort of 
reliance can be placed on them, or any spe- 
cies of service expected from them; totally 
undisciplined, equally inefficient in numbers, 
insolent, disaffected, and licentious, they 
would embarrass their friends infinitely more 
than they could injure their enemies, It is 
undoubted that no real use can ever be made 
of the Nawab’s army in the field. 


Nevertheless, this motly rabble 
looked formidable upon paper, and 
absorbed upwards of half a million 
sterling of the annual revenues of the 
country. Including all arms of the 
service, and likewise the police bat- 
talions—the most truly efficient corps 
in the king’s pay—the armed force of 
Oude mustered 80,000 strong. The 
total expenses of the army and police 
were computed at £545,883, while the 
cost of civil establishments and sti- 
pendiaries amounted to £380,923 ; 
making a total of £926,806. Before 
quitting this subject, it would be un- 
pardonable to pass over unnoticed 
two very characteristic cavalry regi- 
ments, to whom was more immediately 
assigned the honorable duty of guard- 
ing the king’s person and his royal 
zenana. The one was composed nomi- 
nally of 650, virtually of 200, African 
slaves, whose ancestors were imported 
in a former reign. This sable corps 
was attired in a ragged uniform of 
“ very fine dark blue velvet jackets, 
with silk lace of the same colour ; 
black cloth pantaloons, striped with 
blue ; and forage caps.” Their pay 
was fifty shillings a month —always in 
arrear—from which they furnishe:! 
their own horses; their arms and 
accoutrements being supplied by the 
government, The other corps con- 
sisted entirely of women, presenting 
a soldierly appearance on parade, but 
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“exclusively confined to the precincts 
of the zenana.* 
' The disproportion of government 
expenditure to the actual revenue is 
almost incredible. On the accession 
of Wajid Ali Shah, in 1847, the 
treasury contained nearly £1,200,000 
perling, which in less than five years 
had dwindled down to about £75,000. 
Within two months afterwards this 
gum had entirely disappeared, toge- 
ther with £200,000 anticipated from 
the revenues of the ensuing year, 
while the stipendiary members and 
dependants of the royal family had 
fallen into arrears to the extent of 
half-a-million. In other words, his 
majesty had expended annually about 
a quarter of million in excess of his 
income. This extravagance, however, 
was no doubt partly attributable to 
the difficulty of collecting the revenue, 
and to the vast difference there existed 
between the amount estimated and 
that realized. For instance, in 1847 
the estimate was £2,370,053, but the 
actual receipts were only £1,056,190, 
leaving a balance of £1,313,863. In 
the following year the deficiency was 
still greater ; against £2,702,103 due, 
there was received only £1,063,207, 
leaving a balance of £1,638,896. By 
1853 even the estimated revenue had 
declined to £1,216,621, of which only 
£400,000 ever found its way into the 
royal treasury. And in 1854 only 
£360,000 were collected out of 
£1,223,008. Under these circum- 
stances it is not surprising that the 
king had run into debt, that all 
government servants were largely in 
arrear, or that those who had the 
power to help themselves never 
scrupled to do so. At the same time 
it is important to notice that while 
the revenues of Oude were thus 
annually deteriorating, those of the 
ceded districts had gone on improv- 
ing. Under the beneficent sway of 
the East India Company, the revenue 
of Rohileund has steadily increased 
from £1,352,347 in 1801 to £1,750,000 
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in 1831, and to upwards of two 
millions in the present year ; and 
this, combined with the growing pros- 
perity and wealth of the inhabitants. 

The emptiness of the Oude ex- 
chequer was in a great measure due 
to the defective revenue system. The 
only tax that yielded anything to the 
royal treasury was that levied on 
land ; all other imposts being pri- 
vately appropriated, or absorbed in 
the transit. The land tax was raised 
in four ways. The Khalsa, or Crown 
Estates ; the Huzoor Tehseel ; the 
Izarah, or farm system ; and the 
Amanee, or trust management. The 
Khalsa lands being the king’s per- 
sonal property, were formerly the 
most advantageous, and paid their 
quota with regularity and without 
expense. But when it was discovered 
that the king was really the most 
unprotected individual in the king- 
dom, and certainly the most easily 
despoiled, the powerful Chucklidars 
began to encroach upon his lands, 
until, encouraged by impunity, they 
gradually possessed themselves of 
nearly the whole Crown Estates. In 
one district alone they made over to 
Talookdars,+ in consideration of large 
bribes, 625 out of 650 villages ; and 
we are told that it was the same all 
over Oude. The Huzoor Tehseel 
system, under which the landholders 
paid their assessments without any 
intermediate agency, was the most 
successful and popular. But, un- 
happily, it was on a small scale, and 
latterly died out almost entirely, as it 
afforded no means of peculation and 
corruption to the great or their erea- 
tures. The Amanee, or Trust Manage- 
ment, was likewise excellent in theory, 
but, owing to the difficulty of obtain- 
ing honest and conscientious agente, 
it has proved a complete failure. 
When Lord Hardinge visited Luck- 
now, in 1847, the king was strongly 
urged to introduce this syste: more 
generally, and to fix a fair and mode- 
rate assessment for a period of not 


* In an amusing journal-letter to his wife, descriptive of the wonders of Hyderabad, Sir 


John Malcolm mentions a guard of 500 female sepoys in the Nizam’s service. 
Minister lamented to him that they had ‘‘ lost that reputation they formerly enjoyed.” 


The Prine 
The 


phrase is ambiguous, but we must hope that the minister alluded only to their martial re- 
nown, —Kaye’s Life of Sir J. Malcolm, G.C.B., yol. ii., p. 163. 

+ A Zemindar is a landholder; Talookdar, the proprietor of several Zemindaries, and a 
person of much local power and importance ; in many respects resembling a baron in tlie 


feudal times. 


















































less’ than five years. His lordship’s 
counsels were accepted, but never 
earried into practice. There were too 
many persons interested in upholding 
the Izarah, or contract system, to 
allow a reasonable trial to an arrange- 
ment that would have curtailed their 

liations. Within a very few years 
Colonel Sleeman was compelled to 
admit that the innovation was, in 
fact, a dead letter :— 


The same abuse of authority and neglect 
of duty prevails under the one as under the 
other system. The same troops are employed 
in support of the local authorities in the one 
as in the other. There is the same rack- 
renting in the one as in the other, and the 
same uncertainty prevails as to the rate of 
the government ‘demand. The manager under 
the amanee, or trust system, demands the 
same secret gratuities and nuzzuranas for 
himself, and his patrons at court, from the 
landholders of all degrees, as the contractor 
does; and, if they refuse to pay them, they 
are attacked, plundered, and cut up, and 
their estates desolated in the same manner. 


The Izarah, or contract system, 
may not be so summarily dismissed, 
for if it were not the cause, it was 
certainly the medium of the oppres- 
sion and extortion which finally over- 
turned the throne and effaced a royal 
dynasty. The fiscal divisions, or 
chacklas, were altogether arbitrary, 
and varied in number and extent 
according to the caprice or necessities 
of the Minister. In 1831 there were 
24, in 1837 only 12, in 1845 they had 
again increased to 25, and in 1852 
were 23. These districts were usually 
assigned to the highest bidder, but 
not always, as court favour or the 
amount of gratuities to influential 
persons had great weight in such 
decisions. Very unworthy and quite 
insolvent persons were frequently pre- 
ferred, and the last thing taken into 
consideration was the honour or hu- 
manity of the candidate. One man 
was raised to the dignity of an amil, 
from the humble, and, in the east, dis- 
reputable vocation of fiddler, because 
his sister happened to attract the 
royal notice in the midst of a nautch. 
Her charms, or her freedom from the 
restraints of virtue, obtained her the 
grant of a fief rent-free, which the 
ex-fiddfer was appointed to manage. 
Another individual, yet lower in the 
social seale—for he was only an at- 
tendant on fiddlers and dancers—was 
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promoted to the rank of nawabthrough 
similar influence, and entrusted with 
the fiscal administration of a district. 
A third was previously a quail fighter 
in the service of a nawab. A fourth, 
after wandering about the streets in 
rags, suddenly became the king’s 
coachman, the fortunate holder of 
various sinecures, and the proprietor 
of several taloogs. Asso large a sum 
must be expended in bribes, the amils 
were compelled to protect themselves 
by greatly enhancing the assessment, 
at the same time taking care to bid 
well within the amount of revenue 
paid in former years. For instance, 
a district that only a few years pre- 
viously had yielded £270,000, was 
latterly disposed of for £160, 000 : 
another that had produced £ 100,04 K) 
a-year, was obtained for £170,000 ; 
and so on throughout the kingdom, 
and yet the actual assessment was 
higher than aforetime. The same 
evil had extended to the Amanee dis- 


tricts. Where the government re- 
venue was £6,000, the Zemindars 


would be called upon to pay £10,000, 
and of course levied these extra con- 
tributions on the ryuts or cultivators. 
The government assessment of the 
Chundose Zemindaree, in Sultanpore, 
was £720, an equitable burden ; but 
to this were added £150 for the 
nazim’s gratuities, £120 for gra- 
tuities to his deputy, £110 for gra- 
tiuties to Ais deputy, and £11 for 
gratuities to his secretary ; thus 
swelling the original sum to £1,111. 
As a general rule these nuzzurana 
very nearly equalled the amount of 
the original assessments, so that the 
tax was actually doubled. The amil, 
or chucklidar, was despotic within 
his own district, and was treated with 
honours scarcely inferior to those 
accorded to royalty. His approach 
was announced by the beating of the 
dunga or kettle-drum, and his de- 
parture from camp by the roar of 
artillery. If at any time complaints 
against his exactions were made at 
court, a gift in the hand readily per- 
verted both wisdom and justice. Still, 
the lot ever of an amil was not alto- 
gether unclouded. He was subject 
to removal at an hour’s notice, and 
might suddenly pass from the enjoy- 
ment of every fantastic luxury, to the 
horrors of an eastern dungeon. If 
from any cause he proved backward 
in paying the stipulated amount of 
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ue; he might expect to have his 

thrust into a bagof dry chillies, 

his eyes were filled with the 
agonising powder. Or he would be 
raised up on high, and suddenly 
dropped on the ground ; or thorns 
would be plunged into the quick 
between his nails and the flesh ; or, 
with his eye lashes cut off, he would 
be exposed for hours without water, 
to the vertical rays of the meridian 
sun ; or he would be buried up to his 
chin in ordure ; or tortured in any 
other way that malice and cupidity 
might suggest. Under these circum- 
stances it is scarcely matter for 
wonder that the amils should have 
exercised the same severity towards 
the tax-payers as they themselves 
were made to endure. The annual 
assessment was usually divided into 
nine “ kists” or instalments, payable 
on the first nine new moons between 
the 11th of September and the 13th 
of June. If these were not punctually 
paid up, eight or ten ruffianly soldiers 
would be quartered on the defaulter. 
If this failed to produce the desired 
effect, his property would be attached 
and sold, and himself and children 
imprisoned with heavy irons on their 
ee perhaps for a couple of years : 
aflogging with knotted leather thongs 
being also occasionally administered. 
It is needless to remark that it was 
oly the weak and powerless who 
tamely submitted to such oppression. 
Proprietors of large estates resisted 
force by force, and openly waged 
warfare on the king’s representatives. 
Not unfrequently the amil would be 
worsted in fight or even killed, and 
in the latter case the victor would flee 
into the jungles until his friends had 
amranged the price of blood with the 
telatives of the deceased, and pre- 
sented a douceur to the minister. The 
tountry bristled with fortalices. In 
1849 there were 246 forts in Oude, 
mounted with 476 pieces of cannon, 
belonging to powerful landholders. 
As the amil held his farm by annual 
contract, he was easily induced by a 
bribe to sanction the erection of a 
fort, which would prove an annoy- 
ance only to his successor, not to him- 
self. Dr. Butter makes mention of 
three brothers whose annual assess- 
ments amounted to £10,000, but as 
they kept 9,000 retainers in their pay, 
the amil was constrained to accept 
whatever they might be disposed to 
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offer. A certain Thakoor, whose tax 
was not less than £15,000, twice took 
the field with a thousand matchlock- 
men, and routed the chucklidar’s 
undisciplined levy. On the first day 
of 1855, a Talookdar being besieged 
in his fort, four of his followers fell 
into the hands of the amil and were 
instantly beheaded. Next day the 
fort was stormed with the loss of 
fifty men on the part of the assailants, 
and seventy on that of the garrison. 
Another Talookdar in the same dis- 
trict, only a few days previously, had 
put to the sword seventy of the king’s 
troops, with a loss of thirty of his 
own men. In February of the same 
year, we read of a third having col- 
lected a force of 6,000 men, whom he 
was daily exercising, together with 
some guns, and that he was prepared 
to give battle to the royal troops. 
Similar anarchy and outrage marked 
the working of the amanee system, 
recommended by Lord Hardinge as 
the panacea for revenue iniquities. 
For the first two years of his ex- 
majesty’s reign Rajah Rugber Sing, 
Nazim of Bharaitch, committed with 
impunity the most atrocious out- 
rages. In 1847 he not only seized 
the cattle and agricultural imple- 
ments of the ryuts, but sold by 
auction five hundred of their women 
and children. About the same time 
one of his officers sent for a respecta- 
ble farmer, on the plea of arrears of 
revenue, and after burning him with 
hot ramrods and carrying him about 
on a jackass in derision, threw him 
into prison. This monster was known 
to have murdered hundreds of hu- 
man beings while in the service of 
the Oude government, without ever 
being called to account. It was no 
rare occurrence for a collector to 
beat aman to death in the hope of 
extorting money ; or the hand of the 
victim would be placed between split 
bamboos, which were daily tightened 
until the demand was paid, or the 
hand dropped off. A father hasbeen 
ce cae to sell his own children to 
enable him to meet the unjust exac- 
tions of the collector. Major Troup 
names a zemindar who thus dis- 
posed of three of his daughters, one 
of them being purchased by a sepoy 
in the major’s regiment for +410. 
Many landholders, indeed, could sow 
no other title to their possessions 
than successful fraud or violence. 
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The notorious Prithipath obtained 
his estates by fratricide. “ Nor was 
the murder of a brother the only 
crimé perpetrated by this ruffian ; he 
ravished women, plundered villages, 
tortured to death, with the most 
cold-blooded cruelty, travellers and 
petty zemindars, and murdered seve- 
ral British subjects ;” and concluded 
a life of bloodshed in an encounter 
with Capt. Weston’s police force. In 
Dr. Butter’s time, the three brothers 
to whom allusion has already been 
made, having attacked their uncle’s 
fort, lost two hundred men from the 
fire of the besieged, Having finally 
carried the place by storm, they 
avenged their deceased followers by 
putting to death an equal number of 
their a. Quite recently a 
native banker, a British subject, hav- 
ing imprudently ventured within the 
Oude frontier, was surrounded by a 
body of troops commanded by a civil 
officer of rank, his property plun- 
dered, and himself and some of his 
servants murdered. This officer sub- 
sequently received from the king a 
dress of honour. Fanny Parks also 
records an instance of frightful bar- 
barity that occurred in her own time. 
The minister, Hakeem Mehndi Ali 
Khan, being determined to compass 
the ruin of one of the courtiers, re- 
presented him to the king as a be- 
trayer of state secrets. Without in- 
stituting any inquiry into the truth 
of the accusation, his majesty gave 
orders that the unfortunate man 
should be cruelly tortured. His head 
being fixed in one position, a weight 
was fastened to his tongue until it 
was almost torn out by the roots, 
and ever after protruded beyond the 
lips. His complete innocence was 
subsequently established, but no re- 
dress could be obtained for his un- 
merited sufferings. No farther back 
than the close of the year 1850, a 
highly respectable native banker was 
deliberately murdered by the nazim, 
or king’s commissioner. This gentle- 
man, named Ramdut Panday, had 
not only paid up the full amount of 
his own assessment, but had advanced 
£8,000 to the nazim on his bond. 
Accompanied by the Rajah of Bul- 
rampore, he went to pay his respects 
to the government officer, at that 
time encamped with his whole force 
near a place called Gondah. The 
rajah and himself pitched their tents 
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in two mango groves about a mile and 
a half distant from the nazim’s 
camp. In compliance with that offi- 
cer’s invitation they waited upon 
him about nine in the evening, both 
unarmed and seantily attended. After 
a short time the rajah took his leave, 
as the others wished to converse on 
business matters. The nazim was 
anxious to obtain a further loan, and 
also securities for some landholders of 
doubtful character, when Ramdut 
Panday, declining to lend any more 
money for the present, rose to de- 
part. “The nazim turned and made 
some sign to his deputy Jatiir Ali, 
who rose, presented his gun, and 
shot Ramdut through the right side, 
close under the arm-pit. Exclaiming 
‘Ram! Ram!’ (God! God!) the 
banker fell ; and the nazim, seizing 
and drawing the sword which lay on 
the carpet before him, cut the falling 
banker across the forehead. His 
nephew and deputy drew theirs, and 
together they inflicted no less than 
twenty-two cuts upon the body of 
Ramdut.” The banker’s three atten- 
dants ran off and escaped into the 
British territory, but not before one 
of them had received a sword cut 
across the shoulder. The nazim then 
advanced with his troops against the 
two small camps in the mango groves, 
and opened upon them a fire of artil- 
lery. The rajah hastily fled across 
the border, with his own retainers 
and those of the murdered man, 
while the nazim possessed himself of 
the banker’s estate, plundered the in- 
habitants, and carried off property to 
the value of £100,000. The banker’s 
brother, having collected some of his 
followers, suddenly fell upon the op- 
pressor, killed or wounded about 
fifty of his men, and captured two 
guns. This was, in reality, the only 
redress he ever obtained. By the 
interposition, indeed, of the British 
resident, the nazim was, after a tiie, 
dismissed from office, and actually 
committed for trial, but with the cer- 
tainty of his acquittal. Many in- 
fluential persons had participated in 
the plunder, and for their own sakes 
took care to stifle the investigation. 
Besides, the nazim was a Mahomme- 
dan of the Sheeah sect, and no fol- 
lower of that creed could be sen- 
tenced to death for tte murder of a 
Hindoo, or even of a Soonnee. A 
Hindoo, condemned to death, could 
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ys save his life by invoking the 
of the Prophet. 
he same lawless and unscrupu- 
spirit pervaded all classes. Not 
@ay passed without serious affrays 
about a boundary line, a stray ox, or 
atree cut down. Large bodies of 
men would turn out on either side, 
with swords, spears, clubs, 
matchlocks, nor did they part 
out loss of life and much blood- 
thed. Gang robberies, attended with 
violence, were regularly perpetrated 
gievery new moon, and neither life 
nor moperty was anywhere secure, 
even in the heart of populous towns. 
Inthe year 1854, 212 cases of dacoitee 
were reported, in which 128 villages 
were burnt and plundered, 454 per- 
wns forcibly carried off, and 1,391 
Killed and wounded. In a period of 
sven years, terminating at that date, 
S47 villages had been destroyed, 
So persons made prisoners, and 
l 
gangs 


4 killed and wounded. The 

of robbers by whom these out- 

Tages were perpetrated, varied from 
fen to upwards of one hundred mem- 
bers. These casualties, however, were 
not entirely attributable to dacoits, 
“Every landholder who has failed in 
his resistance (to the revenue officers) 
=wrote Col. Sleeman in 1849—takes 
t@ plunder, burns down as many vil- 
lages, and robs and murders as many 
travellers on the highway as he can, 
subsist his armed followers, and 
wenge himself on the government 
mithorities, and all who aid and sup- 
them.” In no part of India did 
Thugs more successfully pursue 
their dread vocation than in this un- 
lappy kingdom, until they were sup- 
d by the exertions of Colonel 

an and his devoted assistants. 

On 1,406 miles of road there were no 
wer than 274 beyls or murder 
, that is, one to-every five anda 
miles, and each of these had 
More than once been the scene of 
@rangulation. Many villages were 
Mhabited exclusively by avowed and 
professional thieves, The population 
@ Pipar consisted of 4,000 heredi- 
lary robbers, and that of Sarangpoor 
@ 9,000. Captain Weston’s police 
forps alone arrested in less than 
years 260 desperate ruflians, 
mmed to the teeth, and living by 
Murder and rapine. Men who had 
guilty of any atrocious crime 
pithin the Company’s territories had 
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only to fiee to Oude, wheré they were 
certain of protection by entering the 
service of a zemindar, and becoming 
the instruments of his bad passions. 
Sometimes gangs of robbers were en- 
couraged to carry their depredations 
into remote districts, relying on the 
support of a powerful landholder to 
whom on their return they presented 
one-fourth of their booty. The cata- 
logue of crime, horrifying as it is, 
might have beenswelled to far greater 
proportions had the news-writers 
done their duty. Of these there were 
660 dispersed over the country, 
drawing. an average salary of ten 
shillings a month, but actually reali- 
zing from £20 to £30, On them de- 
volved the duty of reporting to the 
minister, through the head establish- 
ment at Lucknow, whatever offences 
oceurred in their respective districts. 
Sometimes their entire silence was 
secured by a gratuity, and it rarely 
happened that the leading facts and 
circumstances were not misrepre- 
sented and extenuated. Is it any 
marvel, then, that the wretched cul- 
tivators of the land should have 
eagerly sought service under the East 
India Company, rather than continue 
to endure such manifold miseries in 
their native country? Or is it to be 
wondered at that the revenue should 
fall off, when, from one rich district 
alone, 40,000 ploughs were taken 
across the border into the British 
territory, and in which, we read, 
“the grass waves over the site of 
once flourishing villages, where no- 
thing is now heard but the wild cry 
of wolves and jackals?” The re- 
sponsibility and odium of this state 
of things rested, undoubtedly, in 
the first instance with the king, 
his ministers, and favorites ; but the 
Indian government was also much to 
blame for permitting its continuance 
through such a lengthened period of 
time. ‘ The truth ought never to be 
forgotten,” writes one of theablest his- 
toriansof British India, “that the mis- 
ery produced by those native govern- 
ments which the Company upholds, is 
misery produced by the Company, 
and sheds disgrace upon the British 
name.” 

Mahommed Ameen, the founder of 
the Oude dynasty, was appointed in 
the year 1732, soubahdar or viceroy 
of that province. His treachery to 
his sovereign, the king of Delhi, and 
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his own violent death, are too well 
known to need more than a passing 
allusion in this place. He was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew Sufder Jung, 
who afterwards became vizier to the 
emperor Ahmed Shah, at the same 
time retaining the viceroyalty of 
Oude. It was under his son and 
successor Shoojah-ood-Dowlah, that 
British prowess was first exhibited in 
this new field. Having in an evil 
hour espoused the cause of Cossim 
Ali, ex-Soubahdar of Bengal, Shoo- 
jeh-ood-Dowlah sustained a decisive 
defeat at Buxar, and shortly after- 
wards his capital was occupied by 
British troops. The Courtof Directors, 
however, becoming alarmed at such a 
rapid extension of their dominions, 
sentout positive injunctions to abstain 
from any further territorial aggran- 
dizement. The Vizier-Nawab was, 
therefore, reinstated in his former 
possessions, on the payment of half a 
million sterling to his conquerors, and 
the cession of Allahabad and Korah 
to his own nominal suzerain. From 
that time the Indian Government has 
assumed the right of interfering in 
the administration of Cude, though 
no such claim was even hinted at in 
this first treaty. Shoojah was suc- 
ceeded both in the vizierut and the 
viceroyalty by his son “Asoph-ood- 
Dowlah, who ceeded Benares and 
Ghazeepore to the Company, and in- 
creased the monthly subsidy to 
£26,000. Under this ruler the con- 
dition of Oude was disgraceful and 
lamentable. The soldiery, being ir- 
regularly paid, plundered the defence- 
less inhabitants, who were thus dis- 
abled from meeting the demands of 
the tax-collectors. The revenue con- 
sequently declined, and the finances 
fell into inextricable confusion. On 
the death of Asoph-ood-Dowlah the 
musnud passed into the possession of 
Vizier Ali. It being proved, how- 
ever, that he was not the son of the 
deceased Nawab, he was quickly de- 
posed by British interference, and 
Saadut Ali Khan promoted in his 
stead. The new ruler exhibited his 
gratitude by ceding the fortress of 
Allahabad to his patrons, and by in- 
creasing the subsidy to £760,000 a 
year, besides engaging to pay £230,000 
for various purposes. This brings us 
down to the commencemeent of 1798. 
In the following year the new Go- 
vernor-General, Lord Mornington, de- 
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termined to alleviate the sufferings¢ 
the Oude people, by constraining th 
Nawab to dismiss a large proportigy 
of his licentious soldiery, and to ag 
cept in their stead a small British 
force. This measure, however, wag 
so distasteful to Saadut Ali, that he 
signified a wish to resign the vice 
royalty. Nothing could have bea 
more agreeable to the Governor 
General, or more advantageous to the 
inhabitants of Oude. The Nawab 
was accordingly urged to carry his 
professed resolution into effect, in 
favour of the East India Company. 
gut Saadut Ali had in reality no 
such intention, and an angry cor 
respondence ensued which resulted in 
a British force being marched into 
the country. The Oude army was 
then considerably reduced, and a con 
tingent of twelve battalions of in 
fantry and four regiments of cavalry, 
was assigned for the protection of the 
province from all foreign and domestic 
enemies. As there was no means of 
paying this increased amount of sub- 
sidy, certain districts were ceded, 
yielding an annual revenue of 
£1,350,000, in liquidation of all fu. 
ture payments on that account. The 
Nawab at the same time engage to 
“establish in his reserved dominions 
such asystem of administration, to be 
carried into effect by his own officers, 
as should be conducive to the pros 
perity of his subjects, and be calcu- 
lated to secure the lives and property 
of the inhabitants, and his Excel 
lency—it was added—will always ad- 
vise with, and act in conformity to 
the counsel of the officers of the East 
India Company.” These were thie 
principal articles of what is commonly 
called the treaty of 1801. But a 
treaty can only be concluded by inde- 
pendant powers, which Saadut Ali 
certainly was not. Nominally the re- 
presentative and feudatory of the 
emperor of Delhi, he was in reality 
subservient to the paramount Br- 
tish government, which, in fact, 
appointed him to a sort of pro- 
consular dignity, to descend to his 
posterity on the principle of quam 
diuse bene gesserit. The right of in- 
terference in the internal administra- 
tion of the country, formally recog- 
nised by Saadut Ali, was in itself 
an avowal of subjection. The Nawab 
of Oude was simply a native Go- 
vernor, dependent for the continu- 
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je of his office on the approbation 

his English masters. And these 

consuls have clearly illustrated 

p certain results to be anticipated, 

gm entrusting natives with anything 

ering on irresponsible power. 
remaining years of Saadut Ali’s 
pment were marked by a grind- 
oppression, produced by an in- 
e avarice. On his death in 
6, his eldest son succeeded to his 
under the designation of Ghazee- 
een, Three years afterwards 
prince was encouraged by the 
uis of Hastings, an amiable, but 
wet particularly clear headed noble- 
gan, to assume the royal title, and to 
fmounce even a nominal allegiance to 
the emperor of Delhi. The Nawab 
had expressed himself somewhat bit- 
terly on the humiliation he had suf- 
fered in making his elephant kneel, 
a. encountered in the streets 
refugee brothers of the emperor, 
Who were indeed his own pensioners. 
e was, therefore, advised to seize on 
insignia of royalty, while the 
uis was weak enough to imagine 
Bat he had achieved a great political 
®iumph, in having raised up a rival 
tothe Great Mogul. The titlesadopted 
by the royal puppet were as high 
founding as they were senseless. He 
led himself the Victorious, the 
pholder of the Faith, the King of 
the Age, but—and this was signifi- 
t— Padshah-i-Awadh, King of 
e, and not simply Padshah, as the 
Delhi monarch proudly proclaimed 
himself to be, asif, par excellence, the 
gly sovereign.* 

The second king of Oude, Nusseer- 
tod-Deen, was a disgrace to our hu- 
Man nature, and, in the words of a 
writer in the Calcutta Leview, more 

perpetuated the worst practices 
of his predecessors, 


+ * Engaged in every species of debauchery, 
ad surrounded by wretches, English, Eura- 
fian, and native, of the lowest description, 
i 
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his whole reign was one continued satire upon 
the subsidiary and protected system, Bred in 
a palace, nurtured by women and eunuchs, 
he added the natural fruits of a vicious educa- 
tion to those resulting from his protected po- 
sition. His majesty might one hour be seen 
in a state of drunken nudity with his boon 
companions; at another he would parade the 
streets of Lucknow, driving one of his own 
elephants, In his time all decency, all pro- 
priety, was banished from the court. Such 
was more than once his conduct, that Colonel 
Low, the Resident, refused to see him, or to 
transact business with his minions. 


In this reign the Resident re- 
ported that “the country had reached 
so incurable a stage of decline, that 
nothing but the assumption of the ad- 
ministration could preserve it from 
utter ruin.” So terrible were the de- 
tails forwarded to Calcutta by Mr., 
afterwards Sir Herbert, Maddock, 
that Lord William Bentinck, incredu- 
lous of such horrors, resolved to pro- 
ceed to Lucknow in person, and judge 
of theirtruthfulness with hisown eyes. 
That his Lordship was satisfied of the 
accuracy of the President’sstatements, 
may be inferred from the warning 
he delivered to his majesty of Oude, 
The King was apprised that ‘ unless 
his territories were governed upon 
other principles than those hitherto 
followed, and the prosperity of the 
xeople made the principal object of 
his administration, the precedents af- 
forded by the principalities of the 
Dekhan, the Carnatic, and Tanjore, 
would be applied to the kingdom of 
Oude, and to the entire management 
of the country ; and the king would 
be transmuted into a pensioner of 
state.” 

Two years later the Governor- 
General received instructions from 
home to assume the government of 
Oude, but as some little improvement 
had taken place since his visit to 
Lucknow, his Lordship deferred the 
opportunity, in the hope, that the 
energy and ability of Mehndee Ali 


* Sir John Malcolm was warmly opposed to this assumption of the royal title; ‘* Would I 
@reate”—he wrote to Mr. Gerald Wellesley —‘ would I create (for in this case permission is 
®reation,) a golden calf, and allow him to throw off his nominal subordinate title, and assume 
@quality with the degraded representative of a line of monarchs to whom his ancestors have 


for ages been really or nominally subject ? 
Hion attached to it. 
subjects, and an extended territory. 


Sut this question has a more serious considera- 
The King of Oude has great means ; he has immense treasures, nume- 
Is the royal title he has been encouraged or allowed 


‘fo assume, calculated to put him more in love with his actual dependence upon the British 
Bovernment, or is it likely to inflate him, or some of his successors, with notions irreconcile- 
ble to their condition ?”—Kaye’s Malcolm, vol, ii. p. 379, 
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Khan, would succeed ‘in establishing 
a firm administration. It was a fal- 
lacious hope. The minister was dis- 
and banished, and anarchy 

and confusion seemed to have reached 
their culminating _—. The~ Go- 
vernor-General at last prepared to 
comply with his instructions, when it 
was announced to him that Nusseer- 
ood-Deen, had suddenly breathed his 
last, not without suspicion of foul 
play. The deceased monarch’s prin- 
cipal queeh then attempted to place 
on the throne the youthful Moonah 
Jan, whose parentage Nusseer-ood- 
Deer, had more than once repudiated. 
The Resident and his assistants were 
for some time virtually prisoners in 
the Furreed Buksh palace, and were 
threatened with death unless they ra- 
tified the enthronement of the pre- 
tender. They acquitted Sicieelives 
in this emergency in a manner wor- 
thy of British officers, and firmly re- 
fused to compromise their govern- 
ment. At length five companies of 
the thirty-fifth regiment, B. N. L, 
with four guns, hastily arrived 
from the cantonments, and were 
joined by Colonel Low and his brave 
companions. The conspirators were 
allowed fifteen minutes to disperse, 
and on the expiration of the period of 
race a few rounds of grape were 

poured into the riotous ak who then 
ed in terror to their homes. A few 

hours afterwards, the crown was 
placed on the head of Mahommed 
Ali, an old man and a cripple, pos- 
sessed only of the good intentions that 
frequently accompany a respectable 
mediocrity of character. A new treaty 
was arranged between the Indian go- 
ment and their puppet, which would 
have entailed upon the latter the ex- 
pense of maintaining an increased 
auxiliary force. The Court of Direc- 
tors, however, refused to sanction a 
treaty which was clearly opposed to 
the spirit of that of 1801, when the 
maintenance of the Contingent was 
permanently provided for by the ces- 
sion of certain districts. By the Sixth 
Article it was stipulated that, “if his 
Majesty should neglect to attend to 
the advice and counsel of the British 
government, or its local representa- 
tive, and if (which God forbid) gross 
and systematic oppression, anarchy, 
and misrule should, hereafter, at any 
time prevail within the Oude domi- 
nions, such as seriously to endanger 
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the public tranquillity, the Britis 
government reserves to itself the right 
of appointing its own officers to thi” 

management of whatever portions of U 
the Oude territory, either to a small} the 
or great extent, in which such mis§ Broké 
rule as that above alluded to may 

















have occurred, for so long a period i yimg 

it may deem necessary,” &c., dq deed, 
Through some strange neglect orf Sho 
oversight, the Court of Lucknow rm. be ef 
ceived no intimation that this treaty} of 
was null and void, except so far as lord: 
related to the auxiliary force. It has, § eour 
therefore, been regarded as binding § Up 
on the contracting powers, and thu § #00 


constituted the greatest difficulty in 
the way of the recent annexation, 


On his death, in 1842, Mahommed § 0¥® 
Ali was suceeeded on the throne by J hav 
his son Mahommed Umjud Ali, § the 
whose reign proved a counterpart tof 
that of the worst of his predecessors, soil 
So ‘deplorable was the condition of J) and 
the country, that any further de- J tom 
terioration might have been deemed 9 dis’ 
impossible, had not Wajid Alig Ge 
ascended the musnud. This prince J ®4 
commenced his tenure of the royal tis! 
power early in the spring of 1847, and J for 
so conducted himself that in the col 
autumn of the same year Lord Har- Sp 
dinge felt himself constrained to pro- 
ceed to Lucknow, and address a final Fe 
and solemn warning to his Majesty. M 
Two years were allowed asa period § 7 #h 
of probation, on the expiration of ac 
which, if no improvement was ob- i 
servable in the administration, the g° 
king was warned of the consequences re 
that would result in the direct as- 51 
sumption of the government of his hi 
country by the East India Company. u 
No change, however, took place ex- n 
cept in the wrong direction, but , 
nevertheless the period of grace was F 
extended for yet two years. When t 
this, too, had expired, Colonel Slee- 8 
man reported to government that, 
€ 
His majesty has not in any way changed 1 
his course ; he continues to show the same ] 
utter disregard of his duties, and the re- : 
sponsibilities of his high office, and of the 


sufferings of many millions of those subject 
to his rule. His time and attention are de- 
voted entirely to the pursuits of personal 
gratification ; he associates with none but 
those who can contribute to such gratifica- 
tions, women, singers, and eunuchs ; and 
never, I believe, reads, or hears read, a 
report, or complaint, or publie docu- 
ment of any kind; He takes no interest 
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or in public affairs, nor does he seem 
now anything or care anything whatever 


t them. 


) Unhappily for the people of Oude, 
second Burmese war, which then 
‘broke out, deferred for a time their 
‘emancipation from such heart-crush- 
wing tyranny. Lord Dalhousie, in- 
deed, was well aware that the over- 
‘throw of the royal dynasty could 
be effected by the simple withdrawal 
of the British contingent. But his 
Merdship naturally shrank from a 
fourse which would have brought 
Oude all the horrors of revolu- 
onary warfare. Every powerful 
talookdar would have sought to es- 
‘tablish an independent state of his 
own, and the inevitable result would 
have been an internecine “ war of 
the barons,” and unutterable misery 
to the helpless cultivators of the 
goil. He, therefore, abided his time, 
and was at length rewarded for his 
longanimity by closing his useful and 
distinguished career as Governor- 
General by the annexation of 24,000 
square miles of territory to the Bri- 
tish empire, and the liberation of 
four millions of human beings from a 
condition worse than under a Dutch or 
Spanish colonial government. 

On the morning of the 4th of 
February, 1856, the British Resident, 
Major-General Outram, proceeded to 
the palace to urge his majesty to 
accept a new treaty, resigning to the 
East India Company the exclusive 
government of his territories, and 
receiving in return an ample provi- 
sion for the dignity, affluence, and 
honour of himself and family. The 
interview was most affecting, and 
must have wrung the heart of the 
“ Bayard of India.” After carefully 
perusing the draft of the proposed 
treaty, his majesty gave way to a pas- 
sionate burst of grief, exclaiming :— 

“ Treaties are necessary between 
equals only; who am I, now, that 
the British government should enter 
into treaties with? For a hundred 
years this dynasty has flourished in 
Oude. It has ever received the 
favour, the support, and protec- 
tion of the British government. It 
has ever attempted faithfully and 
fully to perform its duties to the Bri- 
tish government...The kingdom is a 
creation of the British, who are able 
to make and to unmake, to promote 
and to degrade, It has merely to 


issue its commands to ensure their 
fulfilment ; not the slightest attempt 
will be made to oppose the views 
and wishes of the British govern- 
ment {myself and subjects are its 
servants.” 

Finally, his majesty “recapitulated 
the favours which his ancestors had 
received at the hands of the British 
government, and pathetically dwelt 
upon his helpless position. Uncover- 
ing himself, he placed his turban in 
the hands of the resident, declaring 
that now his titles,rank, and position 
were all gone, it was not for him to 
sign a treaty, or to enter into any 
negotiation. He was in the hands of 
the British government, which had 
seated his majesty’s grandfather on 
the throne, and could at its pleasure 
consign him to ebscurity.” As no 
arguments availed to induce Wajid 
Ali to sign the treaty, the resident 
had no alternative but to inform his 
majesty that his instructions were 
to assume the government at the 
expiration of three days. When 
that period had elapsed, the re- 
sident issued a proclamation an- 
nouncing to the inhabitants of 
Oude that they must henceforth 
consider themselves as subjects of the 
British government, and calling upon 
them to submit to its authority with- 
out murmur or dispute. In only one 
instance was the slightest resistance 
offered. The Toolseepore Rajah, find- 
ing that he could no longer gratify 
his rapacity and cruelty as he had 
hitherto done, refused to acknow- 
ledge the new régime. An armed 
force was, therefore, despatched 
against him, but he prudently de- 
clined the arbitration of the sword, 
and fled into the jungles. The Oude 
army was disbanded without the 
slightest tumult. The best soldiers 
were draughted into the company’s 
service, and liberal arrangements 
were made for the others, as well as 
for all meritorious civil servants of 
the crown, The system of govern- 
ment introduced was founded on that 
which had been found to answer so 
well in the Punjab, and Major-Gene- 
ral Outram was appointed the first 
chief commissioner. A fair and equi- 
table assessment has already been 
made, justice isadministered without 
fear or favour, confidence is restored 
to the agriculturists, every man pos- 
sesses his own without dread of mo- 
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lestation, and, saving the Royal Fa- 
mily and their favorites, none regret 
a change which secures ‘to them life 
and property, and the enjoyment of 
the domestic ties. The King himself 
would have proved more docile-had 
he not fallen into the hands of inte- 
rested counsellors. The chief of these 
was an individual named Brandon, 
the proprietor of a retail shop or 
store at the station of Cawnpore. In 
consequence of his restless intriguing 
Sema this person had twice 
yeen expelled from Lucknow, but 
was at last enabled to establish a 
newspaper at the former place, called 
the “ Central Star,” for the avowed 
purpose of advocating the King’s 
pretensions. His Majesty was as- 
sured that the home government 
might be prevailed upon to restore 
him to the throne, Mr. Brandon at 
the same time volunteering his own 
valuable services to effect the desired 
consummation. More strange and 
marvellous is it to find that a gentle- 
man formerly in the military service 
of the East India Company, and at 
one time actually assistant to the 
Resident at Lucknow, has also iden- 
tified himself with the cause of the 
deposed monarch, The public would 
scarcely have been more scandalised 
to hear that Mr. Petre had renounced 


the service of his Sovereign, and de- 
clared himself the ‘‘ guide, counsel- 


lor, and friend” of his Neapolitan 
Majesty. Acting on the representa- 
tions of these and such-like advisers, 
the Queen Dowager—humorously 
described as “ the only man in the 
family”—has travelled to this coun- 
try, attended with a numerous but 
tawdry suite, and yee with an 
ample treasure. The many-coloured 
retinue are intended to impress the 
British public with a due sense of the 
divinity that hedges in monarchs ; 
while the barbaric pearls and gold 
are to teach British senators the wis- 
dom of second thoughts, and to pur- 
chase commiseration for a King who 
has abused his “ ticket-of-leave.” We 
believe that all hope of obtaining his 
Majesty’s restoration to the throne 
has been laid aside. A humbler 
prize is now aimed at. The cares of 
royalty can be dispensed with—not so 
the enjoyment of royal pleasures, The 
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responsibilities of ‘the kingly office 
are whistled down the wind—but the 
craying for vicious indulgences still 
continues, and can only be fully 
gratified by the a of Alad- 
din’s lamp. In the absence of that 
valuable article of household furni- 
ture, his Majesty has been led to 
deem himself ill-used because his an- 
nual income has been limited to 
£120,000. Had Wajid Ali Shah 
turned a deaf ear to his evil counsel- 
lors and accepted the treaty, he would 
have received an additional sum of 
£30,000 a-year for his body-guard, 
However, the experience furnished 
by the ‘conduct of other native 
princes leaves no cause to regret that 
a larger amount of money is not to be 
squandered in frivolous and base pur- 
suits. His Majesty further enjoys 
the use of a palace at Lucknow, 
and of two spacious parks in the 
selebiedslinal in which he possesses 
exclusive jurisdiction, but without 
the power of inflicting capital punish- 
ment. At his decease his descendants 
and other members of the Royal 
Family will continue in receipt of his 
splendid income, which they will 
probably employ in no more worthy 
manner than that which has rendered 
the King of Delhi, the Nawab of the 
Carnatic, and so many other native 
princes a curse to their dependents, a 
nuisance to their neighbourhoods, a 
scandal to the British government, 
and a disgrace to humanity. The 
titular dignity, however, expires with 
the present holder of the shadow. In 
former times the ruler of Oude had, on 
trying emergencies, advanced consi- 
derable sums of money to the gover- 
nor-general of the day, the whole of 
which have since been returned, with 
the exception of about two millions 
sterling. This the King was induced 
to claim as his private property, but 
the Court of Directors have wisely de- 
cided that as it was originally ad- 
vanced from the public revenues of 
Oude, it must again be applied to 
public purposes. It will, therefore, 
be expended in meeting the liabilities 
of the late government, in paying the 
arrears due to the soldiery and the 
stipendiaries, and in acquitting the 
debts incurred by a reckless and un- 
principled monarch, 
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